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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

The study in teaching method in one of the fundamental 
dementary-scbool subjects, represented by the present vol- 
ume in Uiis series of textbooks, is a [ffoduct ot the new sci- 
entific study of education which in the past decade has begun 
a (MNnplete reorganization of our teaching procedure. It rep- 
reseits a new type of procedure in teaching method, the 
emphasis being shifted from theorizing about the teaching 
of leading to accurate determination of progress in the differ- 
ent elements that enter into the acquiring of the fundamental 
and rather difficult art of learning to read, and to use reading 
as a tool. The emphasis, too, is placed on training (or in- 
telligent silent-reading and the analysis and comprehension 
of what is read rather than on oral and expressive reading, 
though directions as to this latter are not left out. 

The author has set forth, in simple language and free from 
technical terminology, the essential results obtained from 
the scientific laboratory studies of reading which psychol- 
ogists have in recent years been making, and which throw 
such a flood of light over teaching procedure in reading work. 
With these studies and results fr<»n the new pedagogical 
tests as a basis, the author has set forth in the chapters 
which follow the essentials of sound reading method, both 
tor beginning and upper-grade work; has explained and 
illustrated how to train pupils for good work in silent read- 
ing, and set forth its importance in the process of learning to 
read; has shown how teachers and principals may test and 
measure reading progress, by means of the new scientific 
tests which have recently been evolved; and has made clear, 
from actoal classroom results, how much the teaching (^ 
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reading is an individual and special problem, frequently 
calling for individual diagnosis and remedid treatment. 

The contents of this volume ought to be the common 
property of all elementary-school principals and supervisory 
school officers who have supervisory oversight of elemen- 
tary-school work, and be used by them as a basis for th«r 
supervision of the elementaiy-school work in reading. It 
ought also to be used by students in normal schools and 
teacher-training ins^tutions in connection with the woric 
in teaching methods and truning-school practice. It would 
also form a very profitable study for teachers in service in 
connection with Reading-Circle study. Its simple style, 
absence of technical procedure, and very practical appli- 
cation to schoolroom procedure all combine to make it an 
unusually useful book for the classroom teacher to read and 
to follow. 

Ellwood F. Cdbbbblt 



PREFACE 

About ten yean ago, during my eaify csperience u ■ 
supervising principal, I became convinced tliat the methods 
in common use in the teaching of reading in the middle and 
upper grades were much less effective than the methods in 
common use in the other subjects. Ever nnce, I have been 
specially interested in making a carrful study of methods in 
reading and in devising and trying out a variety of plans. 
iSj interest in the development <^ the technique of handling 
silent-ieading lessons was aroused by writings and lectures 
of Dr. Cbaries H. Judd, to whom I deure to make acknowl- 
edgment 

I wish to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the St. Louis 
teachers who have so faithfully cot^ierated with me in the 
development of methods and devices. Miss Maiy Coogan, 
Miss Jane Gilbert, Bliss Ludle Murphy. Miss Annette 
Buehrmann, and Miss Agness Dunsford should be q>ecially 
mentioned. Teachers do not readily realize that their 
supervisors and principals are continually learning from 
them. I am also gratrful to Mt. Charles Collins for impor- 
tant suggestions for the improvement of the vocabulary 
and [duasing in the early chapters, to Miss Helen DeWer> 
tbem tor helpful suggestions on the section on the primary 
grades, and to my wife, Mrs. Anne Lotter Stone, who has 
given encouragement and helpful criticisms throughout the 
I»eparation of the manuscript. Acknowledgment is given 
in the text to the authors and publishers for permission to 
leprodnce esceipts and illustrations. 

Clarxncii B. Stonb 
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SILENT AND ORAL READING 

CHAPTER I 

PROBLEMS m BEADING INSTRUCTION 
The present situatliHi. School people are getieniUy 
agreed that the results in reading in the primary grades are 
much more satisfactory than the results in the middle and 
upper grades. There has been a defixdte end in view in the 
primary grades. The child enters school able to speak and 
understand a considerable Tocabulaiy. The problon of the 
primary teachers is to train him to read this vocabulary. 
It is genially agreed that this has been fairly well done. 
However, it is being seriously questioned whether the pri- 
mary grades are doing all that they should in training for 
efficient silent reading. Above the primary grades there 
has not been a very definite understanding as to what spe- 
cific values, aims, and outcomes should be realized from the 
reading instruction. There has been a vague attempt to 
develop appreciation of literature, but there is a rather 
general agreement that this has not been very successful. 
For over a decade the psychologists have been pointing out 
the dangers of over-emphasizing oral-ieading and neglecting 
silentrreading instruction. Yet, by far the most common 
type of reading instruction found in the schools to-day in the 
middle and ui^ter grades is the stereotyped oral-reading 
lesson. 

The otttlook. Tlte scientific studies in education in the 
last decade and the reports of progressive teachers and 
mpervisors give promise of a gradual modification of the 
manner at conducting reading recitations in the middle ao^ 
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upper grades. In lectures and writings the importimce c^ 
silent reading is being emphasized. But teachers have been 
so accustomed to the oral-reading method that they are at 
a loss, as a genera! rule, to know how to conduct a aileot- 
reading lesson. It is the purpose of this chapter to set forth, 
some of the problems facing the teachers in securing better 
results in reading instruction- 
Oral and silent reading. One of the problems perplexing 
teachers is how to conduct effectively the silent-reading 
lessons. Some even advocate that we should abandon the 
commcHily used plan of having the pupils of a class all read 
the same material, and suggest that the reading should be 
placed upon an individual basis rathra than upon a dass 
basis. However, very little in the way of specific su^es- 
tions as to the handling of this type of reading instruction 
has been published. The teacher is also confronted with 
the problem as to which particular units of reading material 
available are adapted to the silent-reading method and 
which to the oral-reading method. Or, to state the problem 
in another form, we find the teacher confronted with the 
question as to whether she should use the oral or silent 
method in teaching a particular" unit of subject-matter. ' We 
are told, as a result of our school siureys, that a large por- 
tion of our middle- and upper-grade pupils read too slowly, 
and tha£~ttl6y do not adequately understand what they 
read. The problem of increasing the rate of reading of 
many of the pupils and improving their comprehension is a 
serious one for our schoob, and the teacher needs specific 
technique in aiding her to conduct effectively silent-reading 
exercises for training purposes. As to just what the pri- 
mary grades shobld do in regard to silent reading is also 
important. 

It is also essential that we con^der what the legitimate 
values and outcomes of oral reading are. We need to know 
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'tlie relatioB of oral reading to silent-reading habits. Teach- 
era are also asking what should be the proper division of 
time between oral and silent reading. The usual plan of 
' oral reading is to have one pupil read aloud while the others 
read the same rflaterial silently. Some have advocated that 
this plan should be abandoned because it furnishes Httle 
opportunity for an audience situation. It is proposed that 
the oral reader have a Teal audience without the text in, 
hand. We need to evaluate carefully both methods. 
Teachers need devices for conducting audience reading. 

Specific aims. It is generally recognized that there are 
three rather distinct stages of development in the £rst nine 
grades, the primary, the intermediate, and the upper grade 
or Junior High School stage. It is important that there 
should be a clear and detailed statement of the specific aima 
to be realized in each of these stages in reading instniction, 
that there be a definite understanding as to the function of 
oral- and of silent-reading methods in relation to these aims, 
and that there be an abundance of concrete illustrations of 
recitation procedure in both oral and silent reading for each 
of the three stages of growth in reading ability. 

Testing, Finally there is the problem of testing ^e 
abihties and attainments of the pupils in both oral and 
silent reading. A number of scientific standardized tests 
have been devised and used. Their use has resulted in 
valuable su^estions for improving the reading work. The 
teacher needs to have the advantage of the light that has 
been shed through th^e studies. She also needs to be able 
to devise tests of reading abihty and attainment using the 
material at hand. 

Content. While the content for the primary grades has 
been fairly well agreed upon and standardized, opinions 
differ widely as to the proper content for the middle and 
upper grades. Shall the content be a distinctly literary one 
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with little or Qo informational material, or shall then be 
rather large amounts of informatioDal material and a mini- 
mum amount of clasaical literatuieP To what extent shall 
poetry be a part of the content? To what degree shall we 
use aemi-Bterary material for extensive reading to provide 
vicarious experiences? To what extent shall we use the 
short unit, to what extent the medium-length miit, and to 
what extent the long unit such as the complete book? Shall 
textbooks in reading above the primaiy grades be discarded? 
All of these problems must be considered in the light of the 
definite aims which we accept and in relation to the metfaods 
and devices that are helpful in realimng these urns. 

Motivation. The problem of securing int««st that re- 
sults in effort of a thoroughgoing sort is always a real one to 
the teacher.>'^How shall we motivate the reading lessons so 
that they will be experiences of real and vital worth to the 
pupils, and at the same time develop the reading abilities, 
attitudes, interests, and appreciations which are to be the 
outcomes of the reading instruction? The child upon enter- 
ing school is intensely interested in learning to read, and 
enjoys the oral-reading methods. But in the middle grades 
the children are no longer interested in doing the type of 
work that was done in the primary grades. The continua- 
tion of the primary oral-reading method into the middle 
grades has resulted oftentimes in a desultory type of read- 
ing recitation, with the larger emphasis upon pronuncdation, 
definition of isolated words, and discussion of minor detail, 
l^e natural result has been inefficient reading and study 
habits on the part of a large percentage of the pupils, be- 
cause of a lack of motive in the form of definite study 
problems that require vigorous thinking. Securing effective 
and worthy motives for the oral and for the silent reat^ng ia 
an important problem for the teacher and supervisor. 

Vocabubty. There ore many different problems that 
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arise in r^ard to reading vocabulair. How important is 
oral reading as a means of iscreasing one's vocabuIaryP 
Some pupils have great difficulty in pronouncing the words 
of their reading selections. What an the best means for 
developing facility in correct pronundationP In etaos 
eases the pupil's facility in pronouncing words far outstrips 
his ability to grasp the meanings of wwds. What are the 
best means of developing a sense at word meanings essential 
to a good quality ot comprehension? 

Appreciation and applicatluL How shall we brii^ the 
pupils to appreciate literature so that they will have a liking 
for the best in claSsicftl prose and poet^ and form the habit 
of extensive reading for recreation? '^ow shall we lead the 
pupils to the application of thdr reading abilities to the 
problems of occupational, recreational, and community life? 
The problem of teaching children bow to study has occupied 
the foreground ot attention for a number of ytfn. It is 
recognized that there is a close relation between the reading 
process and effective study. Is it the business of reading 
instruction to aid in training the pupil to apply his reading 
ability to the problem ctf learning how to study? If so^ 
what are the detiuled methods and devices by which this 
shall be accomplished? 

The aversge teacb^ is in need of guidance, and is asking 
for help in connection with these and many other problans 
involved in teaching reading. It is the purpose of this book 
to render assistance in two ways : (1) by giving the prindples 
underlying the solution of these problems, and (8) by giving 
an abundance of illustrations, including descriptions of 
recitations and lessons that wUl relate these illustrations 
doaely to the principles. 

SDGGESTIVE EEEBCISES 
'^1. Mike ■ liat of fiTe major tpd tn mbior ptoMe mi in dM nmSag 
instruction for ywa gi^da. 
t. Sekct llie fin quMtiau in tlw diqiter tlut iotoMt joo bkmL 



CHAPTEKH 

PRACTICAL CONTRIBDTIONS TO THE READING FSOBLEU 
FROM PSYCHOLOGICAL AND BDCCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Some qtuatioTu to eoruider b^ore nadinf the chapter 

1. Does the recognition of words or groups of words take place 
as the eye moves, or during the pause of the ejef 

9. As a rule which geta the thought better, the mpid reader or 
the slow reader? 

8. About how many words a minute do you read? 

4. Will one comprdiend better by reading aloud, or by reading 
silently? 

Sources for concbisloiis. Previous to the decade just 
ended considavble progress had been made by educational 
peychologistB, as Huey,' for example, in studies of the read- 
ing process. During the last decade a large numb^ of 
sdentific studies have been reported.* Most prominent 
among these are the studies made in the School of Educa- 
tion of the University <tf Chica^ under the leadership of 
Dr. Charles H. Judd and Dr. C. W. Gray. In addition to 
the data obtained through the paychologicai laboratories, 
there has come into existence a large body of statistical data 
and accompanying interpretation, chiefly in connection with 
Bchod surveys. It is the purpose of this chapter to give a 
brief summary of the practical contributions of these 
scientific studies to the problems ot reading instruction, 

1. Studies as to EItb-Movemhnts 
Diqiortance of eyfr^norements. The study of eye-move- 
ments has occupied an important place in psychological 
1 Hney, Edmund B. Tlu Ptvehctog]/ tnuf Pedagom qf Rtading. The 
UacmiOui Company, IS06. 

■ See references page SO, Eigittmth Yeaihodh tj At NtOiatuii SoeUlu ftir 
&» Stud^ qf Eduoidion, part □. 
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■tudies of the tesdiDg process from the eariieat investigB-' 
tions to the present time. In leadmgi the eye makes a 
series of quick movements with very brief intervening 
pauses. The actual reading takes place only during the 
eye-pause or act oi^fizatTon. The numbtr of eye-pauses per 
^Jue-varies acconitng"tD"the maturity and efficiency ot the 
reader. A good reader in the upper grades will make some- 
thing like four pauses per line, while a poor reader ms^ 
make as many as fifteen. ^ The better leaders not only main 
fewer pauses, but the eye-movements sie of a more rhythmi- 
cal character. The development of the proper eye-move- 
ment habits is one of the most important problems in read- 
ing instruction. 

Fig. I (see page 7) illustrates the eye-movements of the 
same pupil in the two forms of reading, oral and silent. 

The dots represent the eye-pauses in each case. This 
pupil is a fairly efficient sixth-grade reader. A larger num- 
ber of pauses per line are made in the oral reading than in 
the silent reading. The duration of the pause in oral read- 
ing is gKierally longer than in silent reading. Consequoitly 
taai reading is a slower process. 

Good and poor eye-movements contrasted. In tedmical 
articles by psychological experimenters, there are now 
available photographs showing the motor behavior of the 
eye in reading. In Plate I ' are photographa of the eye- 
movements <rf different types <rf readers. 

No. 1 is the photographic reproduction of the eye-move- 
mefut of an adult silent reader of moderate speed. The 
Roman numerals indicate the line number and the Arabic 
numerals indicate the number of eye-pauses in each line. 
The vertical lines at A, B, C, and D show the sweep of the 

'Hie photograpfaic reprodtictJoDi in Plate I we takes from vol. □, 
no. 1. SQppIementM7 Bducational Moai>grapIu; An Exptrimmlal Stud]/ 
<n lb Piydlwlan qf Andiv. by WUlian Aatoo Sdiuaidt. [mW^ 
Dwnvntr of Cbk^fo, IBIO. 
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eye from the end of one tine to the b^uming of the next. 
The average number of pauses per line is seven. 

No. 2 shows the eye-movement of a rapid adult reader 
who makes only three or four pauses per line in reading easy 
material. Note the rhythmical character of the movement 
of both 6t these. 

No. S shows the eye-movement of a poor third-grade 
reader, nine years old. Be makes a large number oS pauses 
per line. Irregularities are chaiacteristic of this reader. 
Consequently hia eye-movement lacks rhythm. His oral 
reading is charact^ized by a lack of ease, smoothness, and 
fluency. 

Numbers 5 and 6 show the ^j%-movements of a good 
second-grade silent reader and a good fifth-grade silent 
reader respectively. He leccsd of the fifth-grade pupil 
shows considerable progress over that of the third-grade 
pupil in the number of pauses per line and in the rhythmical 
diaracter of the movement. He made a considerably 
better record than the average of forty-five adults tested. 
Bis comprdiension grade was ninety per cent. 

The main problems in the development of the proper 
eye-movements in reading are to decrease the number of 
pauses per line and to develop a rhythmical movement. 

RegreBsive movements and periods of confusion. In the 
case of failure of recognition, the eye tends to go back, thus 
making what is known &s a " regressive movement." In 
the case of continued fulure there may be a period of con- 
fusion. Poor readers have many pauses per line, with the 
rhythmical character of the eye-movementa broken up by 
regressive movements and periods of confu^on. These 
statements aje illustrated by Figs. 2, 8, and 4, which are 
taken from Reading: Itt Nature and Development, by 
Charles H, Judd. The vertical line in each chart represents 
On eye-pause. The number represents first, second, or third 
pause in the Une. 
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la Figures i, S, and 4, the vertical lines represent eye- 
pauses or fixation fxants. The numbers at the top <A the 

LI I I 

J 1 i I 
IJ. 1 

UMk tt« knudfes wUch 1 hanflj ML 



lines show the order of the pauses. For instance, 1 means 
the first pause of the line and 2 the second pause. Note that 
the good reader in the seventh grade (Fig. 2) makes only 4 
pauses to the line, and has an even distribution which con- 
tributes to the rhythmical character of the movement as a 
whole; while the poor reader (Fig. S) makes 10 pauses to the 
line, and has an irregular distribution and regressive move- 
ments which destroy the rhythmical character of the total 
^e-movement. The good reader reads 29 words in 12 eye- 
pauses, while the poor reader reads only 19 words in 20 eye- 
pauses. The eye-movement of the good reader is smooth. 
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riiythmirad, and rapid: the eye-movement of the potff 
reader is slow, uncertain, and irr^ular. 
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Fig. 4, toward the end of line i, shows a case of extreme 
confusion. The child is evidently making the greatest 
effort to recc^nize the words, especiajly the word " re- 
minded." The eye moves back and forth, making six 
pauses and involving one forward and two backward move- 
ments of the eye. It is clear, of course, that during a period 
of confusion like this the continuity of thought is seriously 
interrupted, and the mechanical side of word-recognition 
occupies the center of attention. An important problem 
for the teacher of every grade is how to prevent and over- 
come habits of slow, laborious reading of this type. 

Longer onits per eye-pause. The rate of the eye-move- 
ment may be increased either by lessening the duration of 
the pause, or by reducing the number of pauses. The smaller 
number of fixations the eye makes in reading a line, the 
longer will be the span of recognition or the scope of atten- 
tion. That is, the fewer eye-pauses to a line the more words 
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ncognised per eiye^use. It hu been found, as a rulc^ that 
the rapid readers who have few eye-paiues to a line, or a 
larg^ number of words to the fixation, comprdiend the 
meaning better than the rapid readers who make a larger 
number oi qre-pauses, hut of shorter duration. In other 
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words, the moat efficient reading is done by those who make 
few pauses and use longer periods of assimilation. The 
important thing, then, is to develop the ability to recognize 
longer and longer units of reading matter within a single 
eye-pause. Spedflc means for doing this are suggested in 
later diapt««. 
Th6 eye-Toice iptn. " In oral reading the eye travels 
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somewhat ahead of the voice, llie distoBce between the 
point of the eye-fization and the point of articulation at the 
same instant, is called the eye-voice span. This distance 
varies greatly in different individuals. 

Fig. 6 shows the contrast between the eye- voice span of a 
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poor second-grade reader and the eye-voice span of a good 
second-grade reader. The following are the imp(«iant 
conclusions of Dr. Guy T. Buswell resulting from an ezten- 
atve experimental study of the eye-voice q>an.. _ 
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l^ScmuBY or Analtsib or Et»-Voicb Span 

The rclatioiu of the eye-voice span to otiier fectara of reading ai 
described in this chapter majr be summarised as follows: 

1. There is a positive correlation between a wide eye-voice span 
and matuie reading. The average span for good readers ii 
greater than that of poor readers in every school grade. 

9. Hie development of the eye-voice span through the school 
period does not show a consistent increase from gtade to 
grade, but is very irregular. The avenge span for the high 
school is greater than that of the elementary school. The 
average span of the adult subjects is greats than that of 
those from the high school. But some good readers from the 
elementary school have a span greater than most of the high- 
school subjects. 

8. The width of the eye-voice span shows little correlation witii 
position in the line, except that the span at the end of a line 
is slightly narrower. A high correlation is shown between 
eye-voice span and position in the sentence. The average 
width of the span at the beginning of a sentence is greater 
than at the end of the sentence by 46 per cent, while the 
average within the sentence is greater than that at the end 
by S3 per cent. These percentages are for all fifty-four sub- 
jects includii^ both good and poor readras. 

4. A comparison of reading rate with eye-voice span shows that 
rate of reading and width of eye-voice span increase together. 
There is a high positive correlation between these two factor* 
d reading. 

5. A negative correlation exists between the eye-voice spa,n and 
the number of fixations per line. As the span increases in 
width the number of fixations per tine decreases. 

6. Little correlation is evident between eye-voice span and the 
number of regressive movements per line. However, if the 
regressive movements are analyeed into their various types, 
a positive correlation is shown between eyervoice span and 
that type of regressive movements caused by too long a for- 

' ward sweep of the eye. As the width of the eye-voice span 
increases, the percentage of regressive movements caused by 
this habit of attempting a long forward movement increases, 
litis type of regressive movements must be considered as • 
characteristic of mature reading. 
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Ttiis sbtdjr abowa that a. wide ey^vdee apmn occun in oomaxn 
with good quality of reading, npid rate of reading, a small UMnber 
of fixations per line, and a certain type of r^reuive movementa. 
Alt of tlieae qualitieB may be described ai diaiacteristic of a matura 
reader. It is also evident ttom the data shown tint a namw eye- 
voice span occun with a poor quality (rf reading, a slow mte, a large 
number of fixations per line, and a larger percentage of a type of 
regressivie movements which are not chatsctoistic of good reading, ' 
These qualities may be considered as chaiacteristic of penons 
whose reading habits are immature. 
—^ He results of the preceding analysis make it very clear that the 
development of a wide eye-votce span is a ugnificant dement in 
caul reading. As will be shown later, in silent reading a similar 
meaning-recf^nitioD span eacista which appears to beclosely nJated, 
in its development, to the eye-voice f^nn. Since the width of ey^ 
voice span is a factor of mature reading it should receive very 
definite attention in methods of teaching reading. However, it is 
difficult to find any allusion to the subject in any of the method 
texts or manuals. No evidence can be found that elementary 
teachers in the public schools give any attention to the problem in 
their teaching, pn^bly beause no specific methods are avatlaUe 
for dealing with it. Expert teachers of primary reading haw 
worked out a few devices, based upon mpid scanning of [riinuM 
and the use of ftunilior material, which they use in their own classes, 
but they say that there is nothing svaikbte in the liteiature of 
reading methods which deals specifically with training for a wider 
eye- voice span. Itisnotthefunctionofthisinvesti{^tiontodeviie 
metliods of teaching, but it is in place to state that here is a signi^ 
cant bctor of reading which is in need of specific training methods. 
The problem is to devise methods which will develop « habit of 
pushing the eye ferther ahead of the voice in order that there may 
be an interpretation of meaning in larger units. 

Iq discussing the relationship between oral Uid alent 
reading Dr. Buswell says: 

, The devdo^neut erf the reading process may therefore be traced 
/'through three stages. First, the most primitive or immature stage 
of oral reading where the eye, tjie voice, and the meaning are all 
focused at the same point. Secondly, ibe more mature stage ti 
oral reading where there is a considerable span between Ute eye 
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and the voke, with the recognitinn of meaning occnrring at b point 
nearer to the position of the eye. Thirdly, the stage of silent rad- 
ing where the reader IB entirely relieved of any attention to the 
voice and where the entire attentioii can be given to the eye and 
the meaning, making possible the development of a much higher 
degree of proficiency. 

S. Bath and CoupBEBEmioH 
BApidIfy and comprehension. Over ten years ago, Huey, 
in GummariKing the scientific studlea in relation to reading, 
found that, as a rule, the more rapid readers were the better 
ones with reference to the comprehension or understanding 
1^ the matter read. Since that time there have been a 
number (^ studies which show that, as a rule, the more rapid 
reader reproduces most completely what he reads. The 
diagram (Fig. 6) on the next page is taken from one of the 
volumes of the Cleveland School Survey: * 

From Fig. 6 we see that only four per cent of the pupils 
have rapid speed and poor quality, while ten per cent have 
rapid speed and good quality. As the Survey points out, 
" These figures serve to emphamze the fact that good 
readers are usually not slow, and poor readers are usually 
not fast." A similar diagram is given in the Report of the 
St. Louia School Survey, with the following comment: 

The average teacher in St. Louis is confronted with pupils who 
might hll in any one or all nine of the ctasses mentioned. Here 
are good readers who are rapid and there are good readers iriio are 
slow, Tliere are rapid readers who retain much of what they read 
and there are rapid reader who retain little. The diagiam gives 
emphasis to the view that instruction to be effective must be 
planned to meet the needs of pupils of various types in regard to 
i^ieed and quality. Some pupils should emphasize speed, some 
quality, and some pupils are weak in both. 

' A simple experiment. The following simple experiment 

*Jndd.C3uiriciR Ummring tit* Work tf Ibe Pvblk SthoA, p. IK. 
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is suggested for the classroom teacher as a means of obserV'* 
ing tJie relatioa between speed in silent reading and quality 
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irf comprdension. Select a imit of ten to twenty pa^es in 
one of the reading hooka to be read by the class silently 
during the reading recitatioD. Prepare some questions 
upon the first few pages. Ask the pupils to read the seleo- 
Uoo to themselves, and without giving them any further 
suggestions or directions, observe the pupils carefully as 
they read. When the first pupil finishes reading the selec- 
tion, ask all the pupils to stop reading, and report the num- 
ber of pages read. Then ask the class the questions which 
you prepared upon the first few pages of the readisg matter. 
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and observe how the pupOa vho read the largest □amber el 
pages compare in their ability to answer questions with 
those who read the smallest numbOT of pages. The writer 
once asked an extension class of teachers to try this experi- 
ment, and they all reported that their rapid readers were 
better able to answer questions than the slow readers, 

ConclosionB as to rate and comprehenBloii. The teacher 
should be cautioned, however, against concluding that her 
problem is merely one of getting her pupils to read faster. 
'While higher rate and good comprehension ore commonly 
related, there are many individual exceptions. The large 
individual differences, in rate of reading noted in all the 
investigations, in eadi grade, probably means that there is 
B speed for each individual above which he cannot read 
without decreasing his comprehension, unl<^ at the same 
time his power of comprehension is increased. If the pupil 
is a rapid reader, but retains little of what he reads, the 
comprehension phase needs emphasis. If, on the other 
hand, he is a slow reader and comprehends well, he should 
be encouraged to read faster. The ideal situation is to 
have the rate and comprehension advance together. While 
the emphasis is being placed upon one, the other should not 
be neglected. The timeliness of these suggestions is welt 
substantiated by data in the Report cf the St. Louit School 
Survey. A certun sdiool which had been emphasizing rata 
of rewiii^ stood rdatively high in rate, but low in compre* 
hension, while another school which had given no particular 
thought to rate, but had followed the usual intensive oral 
type of reading throughout the grades, stood low in rate 
and medium in comprehension. 

O'Brien's conclusions aa to the effect of Increased speed 
upon comprehension. A very valuable study of the devel- 
opment d speed has been recently reported by Dr. John A. 
O'Brien. With reference to the possibilities of truning in 
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apeed, and ita effect upon compreheodon, he lists the follow^ 
ing conclusions: * 

The preaeot avenge latea in silent reading in Giades IH to VHI 
are needleasly slow and inefficient. 

These lates can he greatly increased by systematic tnining over 
a period of two months. 

The improvement effected in the first month is coosidetably 
greater than in the second month of tiaiiung. 

Marlred increase in speed of reeding may be effected without 
any impairment of compreh^ision. 

He setting up of habits of rapid raiding does not par «e imacaM 
file accuracy of comprehension. 

To secure marked improvement in accuracy of comprehension, 
^tedal stress must be placed upon training designed specnfically to 
secure that effect. 

Marked improvement in comprehension, as measured by the 
number of questions correctly answered, resulted from training in 
tapid silent reading. 

Hie marked gain in the number of qtieaUons correctly answered 
demonstrates the persistence of the improvement in reading iat« 
m a dinged situation involving a different mental attitude; i. e.. 
In careful readiug, and in reading to answ« written questions. 

i S. OiHBB Factobs aetectinq Silent Bsadino 

The rate of silent reading. A number of different factors 
have been found to affect the rate of reading of a particular 
indiTidual. One's rate will vary according to the character 
of the material. For instance, easy narrative material is 
likely to be read more rapidly than exposition or than poetry. 
The familiarity of the material will also affect the rate. . 
A physician will read medical books and journals much 
more rapidly than a treatise on law. In the mechanical 
make-up of the reading material the length of the line, the 
size of the print, and the leading or distance between the 

I O'Brienr John A. " Hie Development of Speed In Silent Beading "t 
in tha Twttiiielk Vearboot t^ Iha Naiianal SoeiOy for Aa SUidy <4 £ilw»> 
Mm, psrt a. Public Schod Publishing Co., Bloomlngtan, OL, IHl. 
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lines, are the more important factors affecting rate. A 
long line retards the rate. A line a little longer tlian that 
of the ordinary newspaper column has been found to be the 
most advantageous for speed in reading. Medium-dzed 
print is read somewhat faster than large print. If the lines 
of pfint are too close together the rate is retarded. 

Factors ia tiie development of Bpeed. Dr. John A. 
O'Brien, in the study previously referred to, pves the 
following factors in the development cf speed: 

1. Practice in rapid silent reading. 

i. Hie decrease of vocalisation in silent reading. 

8. Training in perception by means of ihoit expoeore ts xaciaa , 
[ combined with practice in rapid reading. 
. 4. Familiarity vith aubject-matler. 

A, Habits of regular, uniform, rhythmical e, 

6. Purpose for which the subject-matter is read. 

7. Concentration of attention. 

8. Ability to grasp the meaning of contents. 

0. Becognition of the value of the habit of r^id silent reading 

combined with the detennination to acquire this habit. 
10. The pressure of a time control. 
; II. Individual graph and class chart. 

' Standards in rate of readii^, A number of investigators 
have reported standards in the rate of silent reading for the 
different grades in terms of the number of words read in a 
minute. These rates are based upon reading material that 
for the most part is narrative in type and adapted in con- 
tent and vocabulary to the grades in which the tests are 
giv^i. They represent the median* rate of a very large num- 
ber of pupils of each grade. 

Table I should be read as foUows: Gray's standard for 

> The median is about the same as the avonge, and means the middio 
point in a series. For an explanation of the term "median" and bow to 
calculate it. see Meaturing lAe RetvlU qf TeachiTig, hg Walter S. Monroe, 
pp. U and IOC Houghton Miffiin Compooy, 1918. . 
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nlent reading tat the second grade is 90 words per minntcv 
138 for the third. 180 for the fourth, etc. 
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The staadards given in Table I are shown in gnqihio 
form in Fig. 7. Note that the three sets of standards 
worked out by these three different investigators are in 
fairly doae agreement. The Starch Standards and the 
Courtis Standards show a regularity of increase in rate &om 
grade to grade. For instance, in the Starch Standards, the 
increase in rate from the fourth to the fifth grade is the same 
as from the seventh to the eighth. But in the Gray Stand- 
ards, tiie increase in rate from grade to grade is considerably 
greater up to the fifth grade than it is above the fifth grade. 
In other words, Gray's studies tend to show that the inter- 
mediate grades are more significant in the development of 
an efficient reading rate than are the upper grades. 

A cimqiaiison of the CBrieo, Gray, Courtis, and Starch 
rate norms. It has already been noted that the rate ac- 
cording to the Courtis and Starch norms increases graduaUy 
from grade to grade, while the rate according to the Gray 
norm increases much more rapidly below the fifth grade 
than above the fifth grade. The O'Brien norm shows an 

'Celled fam the Clas Becocd Sheet for tbe Courtu Skot'ItMdiiig 
Test. , 
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inerean in rate above the fourth grade more neariy like thoM 
of Courtia and Starch than like that ot Gny, The main 
difference between the O'Brien rate of increase from grade 
to grade and thow of 
the other nOTms, as 
shown in Figa. 7 and 8, 
is that the O'Brira norm 
shows a much more 
r^iid increase from the 
seventh to the eighth 
grade than the other 
norms show. Gray's con- 
clusion * that the rate of 
silent reading tends to 
become fixed above the 
fifth grade does not 
seem to be justified in 
the light of the findings 
(tf these other investi- 
gators. CBrien's care- 
ful experiments seem to 
bear out the conclusion 
that there is quite as 
great, if not even greater 
poetdbility d increase in rate in the seventh and eighth 
grades than in the intermediate grades. 

At least, this conclusion appears to be true regarding 
easy narrative material. Account should be taken, how- 
ever, of the fact that O'Brien's conclusions are based upon 
the comparative results of giving the Courtis Silent Reading 
Test, Form I, before training, and Form HI after training. 
• Gnr. Wniuin 8. "Growth Periodi in the Devdi^imeDt of RM>diii« 
AUlit7 in Bcttding"; is i}ift EigkitmA Yearboai cf ikt ffaHatai SoeUtt 
for tb Av^r ef EdmaHon, put a. PnbUo Scdiotd Ptdiiishiiig ConqMnr, 
~ ■ ■ (, DL, 1B19. / 
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Each test consists of 8 sucple story of sboat tlurd- or fourth- 
grade leveL A sample may be seen on page 237. The 
Gray Silent-Reading Teats for the middle and upper grades 
consist of material more difficult than the material of the 
Courtis Tests, especially so in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Whether results similar to O'Brien's in the devel- 
opment (J speed in reading material on a seventh- and 
eighth-grade level will result from tnuning needs to be de- 
termined by additional experiments. 

Oral and silent readily Oral reading !s a slower process 
than silent reading, as is illustrated in Fig. 1. The rate of 
oral reading is necessarily limited by the muscular activities 
involved in articulating and pronoundng, while silent read- 
ing has no such limitations. In the primary grades the rate 
at which the pupil can interpr^ the meaning of the symbols 
u not greater, and sometimes even less, than the rate (^ 
vocalization in oral reading. But some place in the develoi>- 
ment of the child's reading ability, probably about the end 
of the third grade with the average pupil, the rate at which 
the pupil can comprehend in silent reading exceeds his 
articulation rate in oral reading. These facts are illustrated 
by Pig. 9. 

Note that the rate of recognition at printed words be- 
comes higher than the rate of articulation at the b^pnning 
of the fourth grade. In the seventh grade the average pupil 
recognizes words nearly twice as rapidly as he can pro- 
nounce them. Above the third grade, if oral reading is 
ovei^«niphasized at the expense of opportunity for consider- 
able amounts of extensive silent reading, the normal de- 
velopment of the silent-reading rate may be retarded. The 
great majority of scientific students of the reading problem 
regard the oral-reading method as the appropriate and 
indispensable method in the primary reading lessons. They 
also regard its common predominance above the primary 
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grades to be without juBtification. Si'^nt rr"di«B '■ **" 
form most lar f ^lv ^jf^A in l^f^, and the responfiibility d the | 
school to give the pupils specific training for the develop- ! 
ment of greater ability in this fona of leading is coming | 
more and more to be realized. ' 

[H has been found that in the main the piqiils vho do well 
in oral reading do well in silent reading. This probably 
means that the devel- 
opment of smooth, flu- 
ent oral reading in the 
primary grades is an 
important aid in the 
flevelopment of the 200 
proper eye-movement 
habits in silent read- 
ing. It is important 
for teachers to realize 
the relation of or^ 
leading to sUent read- 
ing in the primaiy stage 
of learning to read. It 
is also important for 

teachers to realize the j n S E T ^ - HI 
limitations and dangers ppj. b, Improtxwxnt is IUth or Abwco- " 
of oral readine beyond "tion and m Ratb of Rbooqhition or 
., , ■ V . Phditbd WoBsa in Sdccesbitii Gkades 

lie pnomry gpadesi A ,^ , jij„„ n. „^„ a. ,„ j ^^ 

teacher once advised a ""^ "^^ bKAtn llna iTDn«ata Ua nie of n 
nitjiHi of wDFdL fJudd.) ' 

pupil who had some 
difficulty in getting*ber cimuETh, J^T^'. i«." 
history lesson to read 
aloud during her home study. The advice was ^ven, of 
course, in accordance with a common idea that one com- 
prehends better reading aloud than reading silently. How- 
ever, iu'-ao far as scientific studies have beat mad^ the 
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erideoce tends to show that one oompiiehenda better read- 
ing silently than reading aloud.* 

Vocalization and inner speech. The natural tendent? 
of the beginner in reading and of the unpracticed read^ is 
toward vocalixation. This takes the form of reading to 
one's sdf in a vhisper, or in a suppressed tone. It is not 
uncommon to observe young diildren reading with lip 
movement and slight vocalization when they are studying 
or reading to themselves. Freeman ■ says : 

Even though a practiced reader does not give tbeae outward 
signs of pronunciatbn, yet it has been shown by experiment that 
the vocal cordi and the toqg ue m^ce very slight movonents which 
correspond to the words which are being read. Not only are the 
words reproduced io some form of inner pronunciation, accom- 
panied by the imagination of the sound ^ the word* or of the 
feeling which is produced In pronouncing them, but we aim have 
imagery which corresponds to the relationships of the wordi of the 
sentence. Although one may, when he has acquired the habit of 
rapid silent reading, slur over the articulation of the individual 
words, yet this modulaUon of the voice remains, and is repre- 
sented in the imagination or in actual changes iu the vocal cords or 
in other organs of speech which correspond to such modulation. 
These tendencies to inner speech are somewhat different from 
those which oompleto themselves when one is speaking, as is shown 
by the fact that they may take place during inspiration of breath 
as well as during expiration; but, though they are thus modified 
bi silent reading, they have an important connection with the 
" nof n 



Articulatloa and comprehension. From the studies thua 
far made, it is not clear to what extent, in training for r^id 

I Mttd, C. D. " Silent Reading rertut OnJ Reading with one hundred 
Sxth-Gnde Pu[H]i"; in Journal qf EdueatxtnuU FtyrMon- Jmw, lOlS, 
ToL VI, pp. Mff-AS. 

Pbtner, R. "Oral and Silent Reading of Fourth-Grade Children"; 
in Joitnud <4 Edueatumal Ptgchokifi/. June, 1S13, vol. rv, pp. 3Sft-ST, 

*Freeman. Frank N. Pttekaion (f A* Camatm Braadtu. p. St. 
Hfwighfa)!! MW'n Convanya IBIO. 
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ntest reading, we may decrease this inoer aiticalatiim irith- 
out also decreafiiiig the quality of the comprehensioii erf the 
meaning. It would appear that this would depend upon 
the purpose of the reader. In reading poetiy, wherda the 
appreciation depends upon realizing auditcHy values in the 
rhythm, the melody, the alliteratiou, or other Bound chonio- 
teristics, it ia neceasaiy to read in such s w^ that one hoV 
time to get a doar experience (^ these characteristics. The 
same thing is true, but in a smalln de^pee, in reading 
hter&ry prose, especially sudi as the oration or poetic pmob. 
But in reading purely infcttmational material, or in reading 
to get a spedfic fact, it would i^ipear that decrease in the 
amount ot inner articulation through increase in the speed 
(rf reading would not affect the comprehension. Even in 
this type of readiog, thoo^ it remains tar further investi- 
gation to determine the extent to which it is advisable to 
decrease the inner speech. 

Articulation and rate. Too great an em^diams upaa 
phonics and oral reading, without due attention to train- 
ing in the rapid recognition of words and phrases, may 
seriously retard the development of an efficient rate of silent 
reading. Habits of lip moTOment and pronounced inner 
speech in silent reading are retarding factors in the de- 
velojmient of an effident rate d reading. Efficient silent 
reading involves« qieed grefUer than permits ot anything 
hke clear evidence (^ vocalization. 

Visaal perception in reading. How' does visutd percep- 
tion take [dace in reading? Do we recognize words by 
seeing them letter by letter? Do we recognize groups of 
words or aentoices by sedng word by word? What are 
the factors that make recognition eaaer and more r^nd? 
What practices in school retard or aid fadlity in pecognititm, 
which is the foundation for the proper rate k reading? F<»r 
a full discussion (rf these problems the reader is referred to 
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Chapten IV And V ia Edmund B. Huey'a PggchoJogy and 
Pedagogy qf ReadtTig, and Chapter HI in Reading in ths 
Primary Qradea, by Fra&oes Jenldna. _ Only a brief sununaiy 
can be given in thia treatment. 

Huey says, "There seem to be very great individual 
differences, and these depend partly, though never wholly, 
OD the methods by which the reader has learned to read." 
The alphabet method of teaching reading presumed that 
visual perception takes place letter by letter. The slow, 
laborious readers crften produced by that method would 
indicate that the alphabet method t4 beginning reading 
tended to hold the pupil to a very ineffident type of recogni- 
tion. Huey summarizes by saying, " We are brought back 
to the conclusion ci Goldschndder and Mueller that we 
read by phrases, words, or letters as we may serve our pur- 
pose best." The psychology of reading indicates that it is 
best to assume that the child in beginning reading is able to 
perceive visually in word-wholes, and " Uiat the reader's 
requirement of ease and powtr in reading comes through 
increasing ability to read in larger units." Studies of eye- 
pausea show that it is rare for a pupil in the first two grades 
to be able to recognize more than a sin^ word at a single 
qre-pause. 

The necessity for the diild to acquire a means by which 
be may work out the recognition c^ new words makes it 
necessary for the school, at the appropriate times beyond 
the banning stage of learning to read, to bring to his con- 
sdouaness such details making up the word as letters, 
phonetic elemoits, ^Ilables, prefixes, suffixes, a word-part 
within B word, etc Any one d these may be a unit of 
recognition under a particular eircumstance. Studies of 
eye-movements show that it is not infrequent for adults, as 
well as children, to make more than one eye-pause in the 
recognition of a single word. But the most rapid, effident 
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leaders are able to recognisw considerably metre than a tan^ 
word in a single eye-fixation. The problem of the teachar 
ia to know what practices will develop an ability to recog- 
nize increa^ngly longer miits. 

The recognition of a word through visual perception, as a 
rule, does not take place through a detailed seeing of the 
letters or other parts of the word. After we become familiar 
with a word, its recognition is " set off " by " cues." These 
cues are dominant parts of the word. The consonants are 
more important than the vowels, especially the parts thi^ 
eirtend prominently above or below the line. The upper 
half of the word is more important in setting off recognition 
than the lower half. " The first half of the word is of con- 
siderably greater importance for perception than ia the 
latter half." 

It was found that during a reading-pause there is first an impre^ 
rioD of the whole word, as lively, stiff, etc.; for example, a feeling- 
leaction to the total word<appearance. Tliis may alone suffice to 
setofTtherecognitionof the word; usually, however, with objective 
readers at any rate, there follows a successive coming to conscious- 
ness of first the high dominatit letters, then the low and indiSerent 
ones. Small letters adjoining a dombant letter may, by their 
proximity, help in forming a total configuration, and m^r thus 
come to consciousness as a part of a dominant complex. With 
some readers, however, and peihaps with all of us for many words, 
the total word-form, word-length, etc., seem to characterize the 
word and are apparently the first factors in its recognition. In 
these cases the stimulations from all parts and points which 
signalize this total form, and this general outline, rather than a few 
particular dominant letter-shapes, is the aspect of which we are apt 
to be most conscious in the tot^ recognition. In such cases the 
recognition could be set o9 by a skeleton drawing of the word 
showing no particular letter-forms, and might well occur at dis- 
tances at which particular letters were no longer recognizable as 
such. 

Snbjecttve ind objective readen. Ilie experiments mdicated 
that readers may be either of a subjective or objective ^re. Hie 
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subjective lype ia chAracterind bjr a wandering attention whidi 
travels far from the fisation-point, by a large amociative cootribiH 
tioo in perceiving, and by slight fidelity to the outward object. 
Beaders of this type apperceive worda from the total character 
of the word-fonn rather thui from the dominating parts, tfaeae 
latter not differentiating from the whole. The objective readen. 
-vith characteristics which are the opposite from the above, 
recognize the dominating parts first, and the effect of the total 
form is minor. They read a smaller amount at a glance thaa do 
the subjective readers, but are less liable to error. 

The visual reco^tion of a familiar phrase, as a phraae, is but n 
lepetitknt of the proceas described above, the recognition of coiv 
stituent wends as well as of letters io this case being partially 
inhibited in favor of the total recognition of a larger unit Larger 
and larger unitary reactions are set off as familiarity makes this 
possible, the same excitations coming to serve as cues for the larger 
recognitions instead of for the smaller, while the earlier processes 
or recognition habits, even when they do aliophy, are perfomted 
•utomaticaUy, consciousness e^ tending to leave them for higher 
levels.' 

There lias been Httle pulilislied giving the results (^ ex* 
perimental teaching to detennine the ^ectiveness <tf devices 
or practices in applying the psychological conclusions {pven 
in this section. C. T. Gray, after estennve experiments in 
training for improvement in reading, reports as follows: 
" In the %ht of these facts it may be repeated here that 
without doubt the type of training which is given in primary 
work by means of flash-cards is a very important element in 
the early training in reading." * 

There are given valuable suggestions in Ch^tcr III ol 
Raiding in the Primary Grades, by Frances Jenkins,* apply- 

'Hw pieeediog quotatiiMM in this section are from Ptytkclegg and 
Pidogon <4 B»aii»g, dutp- to, by Edmund B. Hue;. ^Rm M««»iiiUii 



■ Gray, C. T. fitpM cf Reading Abilttg a> ethibiltd Orougk Teltt tad 
Laboratary Exptrimmtt, p. 1S9. . Univernty of Chkaga Fkm, 1017. 
* Jnkim, Ftano*. BtaJH^ jn A» Primam Oradn. Haa^taa MUffia 
r, ISU. 
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log to practice the findmgs of experimeDtal psydiolagy. 
She gives very suggestive details on types ot word and 
phrase drills, and types of speed driDH. 

SOME FACIS YOU SBOVU} KNOW 

1. At what nto in lilmt mding dtook! the pnqiib in yoat gnde fesdf 
,2. Aie you a dow, a nwdium, or a fut leutnr 
8. niiat ii meant bj' eye-petue? By qmi of reeo^iiticVif By Imxc 
wcGcU By lepeMive movmaita? 

4. Fat the avMge ptqwl, about when does the rate of RcognltioB begin 
. to enxed hi( rate of wticulatiml 

5. What qualitr u oral reading ia an ei^denoe of good e]«-movenKntr 
e. Bqteating io ornl readiog ia an evidenoe at what Ifpe of eyMuot^ 

T. What e&ct wiD a decmaM In the Dumber of q'^fWDats per line bavs 

upon the rale of reading? 
8. Doea the alow, the mediinn, or the fait leader, oa a rule, excd is 



, 0. What loigth of liDe h most favonble to apeed in teadingF 

10. Whidi if the mote impcalaiit Snal ontoorae of teading inslmctta^ 
oral reading or nlent n. .dingr 

11, Name thtee retarding hablta in rileirt leading whidi popHa tend to 
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1. For jrotir grade, whkli Ii the more important, the oral mdiag or tt» 

rikot reading? 
t. Ii rate in oral reading of emseqnence? Why? 
S. What advice would you give to a pupil who teoda to lead oi^lr won! 

byword? 
i. Wlut methoda and derloeiooaldbeund fariocreasng mtoin nlAt 

readingf 
A. Wliat effect would proper phmring In oral reading have iQMa thtf 

rate of oral leading? Upon the eye-movemmt? 
8. About how many timea ai fast does your taatert R«<kr nod Bkntly 

as compared to your alowest reader? 

7. Why diacoUMge pointing with the finger, Sp movement, and vocali-' 

8. Which ^ yoa tUnk the more accorate wt of late itandardi, the 
Coatti% the Gray, or the O'Brien atandarda? 
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9. Exualae & oopf at the Cmrtii SOnt-BN^ng TeA. Wui tactna 
in the mechanical make-up of the page would tend to letud the rate? 

10. Fnm a paTchok^cal Ktindpoint, which it the better method tor 
beginiiiiig nadiog — the alphabet, the word, or the wntoice method? 

11. T/h]r ia there mora danger of o ver-emphairiri ng onl leading in the 
iaterroediate grades than in the Wer gradea? 

12. Compare the i«ading content ol the Courtia Tl>»i<;ng Terti and the 
Gray Silent-Heading Test and report eueotfal diflerencea that might 
partially account for the O'Brien rate nonni being to much hi^iet 
than the Gray norma. 

IS. DiKUNdevk«aforiBcnMingtbe(are-v^Qe9a& 



CHAPTER m 

teaching reading in the fbimary gbades 

1. General StAtbuknt as to Aius and Methods 

ExtmiMt ia do before reading the chapter 

1. Write one reason why the onl-readii^ procedure has been ea 

universally used hj teachers in all grades with all types (d 

reading matter. 
i. Ust what you consider to be the main values of oral reading. 

Which of these values are common to all the grades and 

which are peculiar to a certain grade or group of grades? 
S. List the two primar? methods you think the best. 
4. Do you favor having reading textbooks in all the grades? 
£; Write the name of the series of Beadera that jwi think to be 

tiie best one. 

Relative value of onl and sileat reading. Outside of Uie 
schoolroom most individuals use oral reading very little. 
On the other hand, most persons use silent reading daily. 
Therefore, the ultimate training outcome of reading in- 
struction b the development of efficient silent readers rather 
than oral readers. Facility in silent reading is of first im* 
portance, while training in oral reading as an end in its^ is 
oi only secondary importance. 

There ore occasional atuations in life when most indi- 
viduals need to be able to convey thought or feeling to 
an audience of one or more persons through oral reading. 
Training in ability to convey meaning to others throu^ 
oral reading is therefore aa important aim of the reading 
instruction. In this respect oral reading has a value as an 
end in itself. 

Lnportance of oral reading in the lower grades. The 
other values at oral reading may be consideied as values of 
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tneuis. Tlte psychcJofpcal leasoQ why oial reading is mora 
valuable in the lower grades than in the later stages is veil . 
stated by Professor Suznallo: * 



Beading ia an attempt to Fstablish connections between three 
facton, the oral symbol, the visual symbol, and the meaniog. Tlie 
young child beginning to learn to read orally attaches meaning to 
the visual ^mbol through the oral symbol in the direction indi- 
cated in diagram (a). 

Oral reading is absolutely essential and basic in the first two 
grades (roughly), or as long as mechanics are a major difficulty, 
or as long as the child's reading vocabulary is still smaller than lUs 
speaking or understanding vocabularies. Its function is to con- 
nect the meaning and the printed symbol through the intermedi- 
aiy of sound or pronunciation. Before the child can read, he 
already hat a connection between the oral symbol and the meaning 
for any word he understands orally, as illustrated in (6). Phonetic 
work aids him to tie the visual symbol to the oral symbol. Hie 
overlapping of the speech symbol and the oral symbol (derived 
through phonetics from the printed symbol) results in suggesting 
meaning for the printed symbol.' This process is illustrated by (e) 
in which e represents the visual (printed or written) symbol. The 
ui^jer o rq>resents the sound element in phonetic analysis or pro- 
nunciation. Hie m represents the meaning, and the o connected 
with it represents the oral symbol which the child hta already con- 
nected with the meaning gained through experience in hearing the 
word. As one oral symbol identifies itself with the other through 
overlappii^. the connection between the visual symbol sod the 
meaning is made. 

■Qootad horn a hUcr of Haidi, lOlfl, in anMnr to a qaestkaimii^ 
and with tlw permiwion of n«feisor Susssllo. 
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Ax long as this method ia followed, all prima' reading muat speak 
of tbingB withiit the child's experience through words within the 
child's vocabulary- Otherwise, meaning muat be developed as well 
as pronunciation and form recognition. 

The phonetic method grows less and less useful (1) as one can- 
not count on common experiences and common oral vocabularies 
among diildren, and (2) the more one's basal text pieients new 
experiences and new wends — often desirable for interest Hits 
the tendency to drop the emphaaia on the phonetic methods and 
develop all three factors in the class period with all three cob- 
aectiona, instead of two factors and two oonnecticma u hitherto, 
«»inC<0. 

Speedy silent reading makes a short cut by making the coaneo- 
tknt directly between the visu^ Bymixtl and the meaning as indi- 
cated in («}. 

In the prinuuy atage of reading development, oral leading 
has an important value in addition to its value as an inter- 
mediary is attaching meaning to printed or written sym- 
bols. It has been pointed out that the development of good 
vye-moyerasat habits ia fundamental to eMcienc? in reading, 
, Until the pupil's rate of articulation overtakes his rate of 
recognition of printed words, the pupil's oral reading ia a 
good index to his eye-movement halHts. If he has a habit 
of repeating, or if he is a slow oral reader, a word-by-word 
reader, he has not yet developed good eye-movements. 
The development of fluency in oral reading means the de- 
velopment of the ability to recognize in larger units per eye- 
pause and the absence of serious regressive movements or 
periods of confusion. It has been the writer's experience 
that there are pupils in most every intermediate-grade class 
and even some in the higher grades who are still in the pri- 
mary stage of reading development. For the great majority 
<d these, oral reading will be of value. There will probably 
be exceptions, especially those having speech defects such as 
atammering and stuttering. 
Oral reading aud poetiy. Oral reading has an important 
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function in connection wiUi the teaching of poetry and other 
distinctly literary types of reading matter. Poetry should 
be tau^t by the oral-reading method because the values 
are distinctly auditory, and can be fully appreciated only 
through the ear. But the oral reading here again is mainly 
B means to a more important end. 

Social value of oral reading. Some place great weight on 
the social value <rf oral reading. In the St. Louis Cowrie c^ 
Study in Beading we find the following statements in sup- 
port of the social value of oral reading under the plan of a 
reader and a reading audience with the same material: 

Here~are elements of inspiratioii in community of attention; 
there is a peculiar intensity in community of interest; new facts 
are added to the individual's insight by his being a part of a new 
mind-ot-the-group. To both the reader and the reading audience 
a fuller conception of meaning results from the cooperation of the 
eye and the ear. 

An incalculable value, from the standpoint of social adjustment 
and constructive social progress, accrues to the group from any 
series of common experiences, especially those that enlarge the 
area of mutual understanding and sympathy, and that tend to 
establish a general acceptance of common standards of quality in 
thought and motive. . . . The opportunity for intimate porticipa* 
tion that is afforded to a class in reading meetings may therefore 
be made to serve a signiRcant social purpose, for the group and 
for every individual in it, in strengtheoing their sense of harmony 
and interrelation of thought and feeling, — an essential factor of 



The question arises as to whether these social values, de- 
rived through community of attention, community <A inter- 
est, the new mind-of-the-group, intimate participation, etc., 
are dependent upon oral reading. There are no doubt 
situations in the reading instruction under which oral read- 
ing may be a valuable means of reali^g these social values. 
However, we know that there is a great deal of reading 
instruction under the oral-reading method wherein these 
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social values are not notioeable. Hie writ^ has ako setn 
silent-resdii^ lessons in which these sodal values Trere very 
obviously being realized. The social value of firal reading^^ 
depends upon the use made of oral reading, just as the social [ 
value of any school activity depends upon the way in which I 
that activity is managed. Group audience' reading has | 
large possibihties for socialized study and recitation period^J 
Minor values of oral reading. Other values of oral t«ad- , 
ing are its importance in the development of oral expression, 
correct enundatiou "and pronunciation, in testing compre- 
hension, in vocabulary development, and in developing 
fadlity in, and improv^nent of the use of the voice. These 
values are more important in the primary grades than else- 
where. Oral reading is an important factor in developing 
a silent-reading vocabulary as long aa the pupil's spoken or 
hearing vocabulary is greater than his reading vocabulary. 
But for words which the individual meets for the first time 
in reading, the experience of hearing these words in class 
discussion or in separate vocabulary exercises, is a more 
important one. The relation of oral reading to vocabulary 
growth is further elaborated in Chapter VHI, in the section 
dealing with vocabnlary truning. 

General statement of aims and outcomes. The general 
fums of reading instruction in the elemental school may be 
summarized as follows: 
1. To develop an ability to read the common types of 
reading matter silently, at a fair rate and with a rea- 
sonable quality of oomprehensitm. Beading is pri- 
marily a thought process, and from the very banning 
it should be done for the purpose of getting meanings. 
Hie development of efficiency in reading involves the 
development of the ability to grasp meanings in in- 
creasingly la^er units, the development of the ability 
to read with a feeling of meaning and an appredaticoi tit 
. values, and the development <rf discriminative reading. 
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S. To develop an ability to coqv^ meaning or fceling to 
another person tluough oral reading. Tbis is done 
partly through the usual phm of oral reading in which 
all the pupils of the class have before them the material 
being read aloud consecutively, pupil by pupil. But 
this aim cannot be adequately realized without a con- 
adoable amount td audience reading. 

8. To develop a taste for, and an interest lo the best 
types of reading material, and to develop a real appre> 
ciatiou of literature suitable to the age of the pupil. 
The highest ideals and aspirations ttf the race are given 
best expression in the form of our dassical literature. 
Pupils should gradually be led to an interest in the best 
in dassical literature, as well as in the best (d other 
types of literature. 

4. To provide an eztenave vicarious reading experience 
iat all pupils, with provision for individual differences 
in ability and tastes. This reading experience should 
be in the nature of excuraons into various fields of 
interest, such as nature, history, biography, current 
events, vocations, sports, etc 

' 6. To bring the pupils into contact, throu^ reading, with 
the great ethical ideals of behavior, such as persevere 
ance, patriotism, honesty, love, beauty, etc. This is 
not meant to involve the use of much didactic material. 
Hie growth of ideals comes throng ezperienoe. Read- 
ing b an avenue through which the individual may 
experience the hi^est aspirations and the deepest 
■truces of the soul, in the past and in the present. 

8. PBOSLmia or thb BuGiNNnra Staob 

By the age of six most children have readied the stage 

wha« they desire to learn to read for themselves, but this 

natural duire to learn to read may be crushed throu^ dis* 
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^^xuatment if the method (rf lesming to read becomes 
' drudgeiy to tbe child. The old method of begiiuiiiig with 
the letten of tbe alphabet and mesjus^ess combinations of 
symbols was a laborious, alow process, resulting, in many 
instances, in stultifying the pupils' natural enthusiasm to 
leam to read and in fonning veiy poor reading habits. One 
of the main jwoblems of the b^pnuing stage is how to keep 
tbe necessary attention to the mechanics (d reading from 
seriously interfering with thought-getting or interest in the 
content. 

Saily primer methods. • A great variety of beginning 
methods have been nsed in primers. Tliere are two leading 
points to consider in selecting a method for the beginning 
reading lessons. Shall we begin with the word method or 
with the sentence method? What shall be the content of 
the beginning lessons? Some primero be^ with nursery 
liiymes, others with a stoiy or cumulative tale, while the 
bc^nning lessons ot other primers are about the objects, 
activities, «nd experiences in the' child's immediate sur^ 
Foundings. 

Ten to fiftera yean ago the beginning lessons in most 
primers related to the child's inunediate sarronndinga. 
The lessons were about the dog, tbe cat, mamma, the baby, 
or actions sudi as to run, jump, Sy, and sing. Some <tf the 
primers began with the single word, some with a phrase 
expression, such as " Good-morning," and some b^an with 
sentotces of four or five words in l^igth. The chief fault 
ol most of these primers was a mechanical repetition (tf 
words in succeeding sentences, such as the fc^wing: 

Tbe kitty sees me. 

Can you see the kitty? 

l^e kitty can see the dog. 

I like the kitty. 

In many instances the reading lessons veie ol nointav 
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esting content, becaiue cS a lack td natural wqaenoe of 
thought from scinteuoe to Benteuce and lesson to lesson. 
Thete was unnatural repetition of words in a thought-set' 
ting that was scrappy. 

The next step in the development of primers was to b^pn 
with some simple experience or activity in the child's imme- 
diate surroundings, and, from a very simple b^inning, to 
develop a theme of interest running throi^ a series at 
lessons. The Baeraide Primer b^pns with some veiy easy 
reading of phrases in connection with a picture stoiy of 
finding a bird's nest. A series of lessons follows, devdo{Hiig 
the story and activities of these birds. A much more natural 
repetititm of words and ezpreamons is thus secured. Other 
primers follow similar plans. 

The simple-story primer. During the past ten yean a 
number of primers have becai produced upon the theoiy 
that the primer should contain only good literature, and 
that interest will be more easily sustUBed through the use 
of the simple folk-tale for the b^inning lessons. The Read- 
vtg-LUerature Primer is a very good one of this type. It 
b^ina with " The little Red Hen." The title (rf the stoiy, 
with an illustration kA the hen, occupies the first page. Tbe 
story proper consists of ei^t pages, with an attractive iUua> 
tration toward the top of each. The final page is a review 
lesson (m the story. The pr^ace to the Primer sayn 

Experience proves that all chtldrai are interested in and enjoy 
the simple folk-talea. . . . Avoiding the loog struggle throu^ forced 
interest, and devious byways of artificial methods, we start the 
diild at once into the realm of good, expropriate literature. 

The test of this theory is Aether the difficulty of the 
reading is so great, and the progress in getting the story so 
slow, that the children struggle in a laborious effort to 
recognize the words and sentences and lose interest in the 
stoiy. It is interesting to note that in the Teat^iet't Manual 




8. Thb Pocbth and Final Step 
PLATE II. SAMPLE BLACKBOARD 
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for this Primer a very slow procedure is outlined (n detafl. 
By the end of the tenth lesson the pupils progress only to 
the end of page five of the story. The teacher is 1^ to de- 
termine how many lessons to use to finish it. Imagine the 
intense interest (?) the children would have in this story, 
after laboring through it. sentence by sentence, for a period 
of two or three weeks. 

Other slow-approach prlmeiS. Other b^inning hooka 
constructed upon the same theory provide an equally slow 
method iu the Teacher's Manuala. The plan of work given 
for the beginning lessons in Proffressive Road to Reading ia 
as follows: 

Obdeb op DaVKLoncSNT 
/. Oral Work: Deedopment of Ccmtent. 

(a) Telling of the story by the teacbei^. 

(b) Conver3atioiiontliesubject'matt«roftheBtoiy, 
(e) Oral reproduction of the story by the ptquL 

II, Blackboard Work: EsUtblishirtg qf Relations, 

(a) Fresentadan and formal reflding of the first sentoioe aa 

a whole. 

(b) RecogoitioD of words by position in the BCnteooe. 
(e) Becognition of words by comparison. 

((0 Independent recognition of words. 
(e) Drill in rearrangement of words. 
///. Boot Work: Beading qf the Story a* a WhiAa. 

Blackboard steps in the Progressive Road to Reading plan. 
The blackboard steps are illustrated in the three samide 
blackboard lessons shown in Plate 11. 

Following the discussion of the blackboard work, the 
Manmd says: 

When the child has gone over the enUie story, sentence by sen- 
tence, in the manner indicated, the book should be placed in his 
hands so that he may read the story as a whole. 

lougine the relish with which the pupil would attack thii 
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■tory in the book after he has been ^vm H laecemeal in 
drill doses, a seuteace to the lesson I The plan for the Story 
Hour Primer, somewhat similarly, provides for the reading 
of three short stories in five weeks. 

Difficolty with the slow-iqiproach type of primer. While 
an occasional teacher may sacceed in using the folk-tale for 
the first series of reading lessons, it appears that the unit is 
too long and the difficulties too many for the niaj<mty of 
teachers to attempt to use this type <rf primer for the be- 
ginning work. All three of the primers mentioned are very 
good for use after the class has guned some facility in read- 
ing, so the pupils can read the stories fairly r^idly without 
preliminary reheanal and drill, ^predstive reading of a 
story or tale means a rather rapid reading of it. 

The Mother^voose type of primer. There is another 
class of primers which use the Mother-Goose rhymes for 
be^nning material, lie preface to the Natural Mdhod 
Primer, one of this type, contains the following statements: 

lib book conaiBts almost entireljr of nuneiy diymes and of 
■entences in which the words of these rhymes occur. 

Nursery thymes lend themiel res admirably to woHc in the early 
stages. Mother-Goose jingles and rhymes constitute the child's 
iutroduction tojiterature, and ue the natuFsl means by which the 
child may be taught to readi 

The following headings, taken from the first few pages of 
the Manual, give an idea <A the method to be followed in 
using ^^i'" book; 

LuBcn I, Piv« 1-4 
A.B.C. 
Tumble down D 
He cat is in the copboardt 
And can't see me. 
' 1. BecStation of Hx complete riiyme by the teadia. 
f. Telling the story t^ Uie pupils. 
. 8. Dramatisation by the pupils. 
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4. Questioiung to develop ctHiteaL 

5. Writing story on blsckbowd. 

6. BecogDitioB of new words. 

7. Pupila lead the itor;. 

It will be seen that the short length of this unit ^res it a 
distinct advantage for the beginning stage over the longer 
folk-tales used in the primers previously mentioned. 

A tturseiT^hyme typt of primer. The Merrill Primer^ 
anoth^ primer ol this general type, b^ns with the follow- 
ing rhyme: 

See-aawl Sc»«awl 

Heie we go up and down> 

See-«BwI See^ftwl 

This is the way to town. 

The two succeeding pages contun repetitions of the [Jirases 
and sentences within the riiyme. The following are the 
headings ^ven in the Manval in the detailed discussion of 
the be^nning work: 

BiackboabD SrcnT or tta First Gitonp 
Pktyinil Ste-tcx 
He use of Kcture and convenation: Leaning the First Bhyme. 
Playhig the thyme. 
Lefuniog the phnses. 
Learning the words. 
Sentences based on the rhyme. 
Beviews; the vocabulaiy of Group I. 

After about forty words and phrases have been taught in 
riiyme and story by nmng the blet^board, reading in the 
book is begun. " Tha reading at first is merely the repeti* 
tioa of the rhyme with eyes following the printed words." 
The following is the statement of the plan for lesscms on the 
two pages following the rhyme: 

Ite teadur mi^, for vmety, write a phrase or • wotd en the 
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board and have the pupils find it on the printed page. Pages S and 
7 (really 2 and 8 of the reading lessons), where the same phrases 
and words are found, may be used in this way. On these pages, the 
children may tell how many times they can find Bere toe go. How 
many times they can find up and down. How many times they can 
find dawn, etc. 

Do not hurry over this work in the early lessons. Take tima 
mauBft lo have the chiMren ixrn^artably twe that th^ ran find line*, 
j^tnuea, and vx>rdt on tkeM early ■pages. Experience has shown that 
the transition from blackboard work to the printed book is com- 
paratively easy if the first lessons in the book are not hurried. 
Children will enjoy golog back and re-reading the stories several 
times, because they enjoy their mastery of the printed page. 

Take care that the children read by phrases and not by single 
words, and that they read smoothly. Make no special effort at 
expression in reading at this time. If the thought is clear to the 
child he will express it sufficiently well, 

Summaiy of conclusions regarding jffimers. We have 
pointed out the change in character of the introductoiy 
reading matter that has taken place in primers for children, 
and have shown that the general tendency of preaent-day 
primers is to begin mth either the folk-tale or the nursery 
rhyme. The writer believes that the latter furnishes much 
the better plan because of the shortness of the unit, and 
because the children do not tire of the natural repetitions in 
connection with the rhyme. 

It is seen that in this [Jan the problem as to whether we 
shall use the word or the sentence method has been solved 
upon a middle ground. Professor Freeman, in discussing 
this problem, says: ' " We may therefore conclude that his 
reading, as his gpeaking, should begin with words which form 
the core of a sentence or an expression of thought." This is 
substantially what is done in the MerriU Primer. The same 
principle is followed in The Rixeriide Primer, whidi does not 

> T^eeman, P. N. The Piydiolon rf the Oowam Branehai. pp. 7S-7t> 
Hnughton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
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h^a with the rtiymes, but begina with phrases in relation 
to a story about thiee birds. The Summers Primer follows 
the same principle, but begins with action words and 
phrases such as, ting, run, jump; hop, run and jump; jump 
and run, etc. In all three primers the repetition is a natural 
one. The beat practice will involve the use of all three 
types of primers during the first few months, and the intro- 
duction of the primers beginning with the folk-tales after the 
pupils are able to read the first fifteen to thirty pages of 
these three types of primers. 

Relating introductory reading matter to &e child's 
envlronmenL The tendency of present-day primers to use 
rhymes and stories almost exclusively may lead to an in- 
sufficient use of reading material relating to the child's 
social environment. Recently a number of commendable 
efforts have been made to supply the defect. The Nine- 
teenth Yearbook (1920) (^ the National SodOy for the Sludg 
of Edueaiion contains a number of such efforts, from among 
which the following sdections have been talcen for repro- 
duction here: 

BBAniNO ExEUCUKB BASBD OH CbIU>BEN*B Ex^tBOBMCIB 

1. Supplied bg Miia Ablrie A. Atieood, t^Janemite, (FuoDnnn 
fHie Rock County Rur wm hdd just previous to the cqiGniiig of acbod. 
■hie school utilized the children'B experience in luigiuge ezcrciaes for two 
weeks, including telling, dramatizing, and conatrucUng. Hie lenilt at 
ftU thia work waz the reading m&terial.) 

THB FAIB 

1. We went to the fair 
We saw some cattle. 
We aaw some kewpie doDa. 
We threw balls to get them. 
Vi« nw an aeroplaiie. - 
it did tridu up in the aky* 
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t. We nw some ioe cream oooM. 
A tnui aold them. ' 

We bought Kme. 
Tb.^ cost ten cenli. 
Icea 
^Welilceti 



S. We saw « moo and a monb^. 
^Iie man had a hand organ. 
It made miuic. 
, Tlie monkey danced. 
We gave the monkey a pemqr. 
He put it in his pocket- 
He made ns l«"g >i 



THUTOB WX UKMD AT TBB TAB 

/ I liked the Merry-go-round. 
George liked the racses. 
Helen liked the kewpie dolbb 
l^ddy liked the whips. 
Louie liked the ioe cream omea 
Dorothy liked the band. 
Boger liked the policeman. 



§.8upflMbgMiuEli»iAeAM.R«landMiMChraA.Cnmdtr 

8t.Lom» 

THB BAUiOOH SACB 

■We saw many balloons. 

' Some of tiiem were up high. 

Some of them were down k>w. 

Some of them were far away. 

Some of them were close. 

Iliey threw out sand to go up U^ 

Tlwy-let out g/u to oome down low. 
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nxi mnviuiTioif dat 
A fireman talked to ua to-dftf . 
He talked about files. 
He laid fiiea bum many people. 
He Nud fires bum sheds and bouaea. 
He BBid not to pli^ with matchea. 
He aiked us to be careful. 



$, A UaaoafoilounnQapntiitatumtiaJUigloanpm 

We ne a fiag. - 

It is red, white, aod bhe. , 

It is our flag. */ 

It has red aod iriiite staipei. 

It has white stars. 

We tove our flag. 

It will wave and wave aad wsva. 

^. /Vtmory txereuufaim Lakueooi, OMa 



We found some leaves this morning. 

We found scKUe maple leaves. 

We found some o^ leaves. 

We found some catalpa kavea. 

We made a boc^ ct leaves. 

It is fun to make a book (rf leavM. 



We i^yed we went to the (bub. 
We saw some diicks. 
We saw some chickens. 
We saw some cows. 
We saw some ings. 
(Nine other similar aenteooea) 
TIm farmer's pets talked to us. 
He duck sud, "Quack, Quack." 
The hen said, "Quck, Cluck." 
etc. 
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I like to blow bubbles. 
Hie bubbles are round. 
I blow bubbles with a pipe. 
I dip the pipe in soapy watHk 
Titen I blow a bubble. 
I ton h into the air. 
It flies sway and bnn(& 

- otiBfAiit&r 
, Tliii fa the mothtt. 
i Tliis is the father. 

Tliis is the brother til. 

31ii> ii the litter. 

Tba ia the baby. 

(Hi, how we Ion than iIL 

Pit|iil initiAtlTe In be^nnlng reading. The school often 
fiuls to provide pnqierly for the pupils' initiative in be^n- 
ning reading. A. £. Moore has given an account of bq inter- 
esting ezperiment in the use of children's initiative.* The 
experiment was carried tm with a small class in the kinder- 
garten. The following is an outline of the reading activitiea 
carried on: 
1. Heading children's names in print on cards on back of kindo^ 

garten chairs and on lockers. 
S. Beading names of colors on cniyola boxes. 
8. Matching names and colors. Similar puzzle matching invidv- 

ing recognition of words, phrases, and sentences. 
4. Msldiig and using signs in correlation with building projects 

such as — For Bent, Bank, Keep Out. 
0. Beadingsignsondnotkes—- Bush, Please keep off the grass. 

Cars atop here. 
A. Printing by pupils of signs with small type-«ets <d price and 



>Moae, A. E. "Use of ChiMi«n'i Initiatlrc u 
imT«aektrtCtlU§«B»oordi-nl.n,pp.taa-iS. lOlS. 
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7. Mafcing individiml booka.and matching picturea with phraaci. 

8. Blatching Mother-Goose rhymes with picture iUustrations. 

9. Use of Mother-Goose books, especially the GreejiawayMothei 
Goose. 

10. Making Mother-Goooe books, and Tnafi-hing pictures atad 
titles. 

11. Beglmung phonicB by matrhing iDitJab and names or tHIes. 

In addition to the objective results in tenns of the num- 
ber of words learned, the value of the exercise of initiative, 
the value of the recognition of the purpose of reading, and 
the social value, are emphafflzed. The article offers a num- 
ber of suggestions capable of use by b^inning teachers to 
utilize child initiative in a helpful manner. 

Iconics. A aummai7 of tlie best thought and practice 
with r^ereoce to phonics is given in the EighUmih Year- 
bookofthe NaHaiudSocieiy for the Study oJEdvcaiion, and ia 
reproduced here by special permission; '■ 

Independence tn the recogniiion tf worde thmdd he deeehped ilt 
the early gradea by meant of vsord^tudy and ■phonetic antdyaii. Hie 
practice is followed almost universatly of conducting drill ezercisefl 
in which the basic words which have been presented in reading 
exercises are learaed to the point of instant recognition. Various 
devices, such as fla^-card exercises, finding given words in sen- 
tences, phonetic analysis of words, etc., are employed. This pro- 
cedure finds Justification in the results of investigatbns which 
have been made of the problem. Judd secured photographic 
recorda of children's readings and made an analysis of the records 
to determine the results of trainmg. The pupils included in the 
investigation had been trained largely according to the word or 
sentence method, and were supposed to read primarily for meai^ 
ing. InstrucUon <rf this type had been, supplemented by some 
truning in phonics. Hie pupils were selected with a view to 
including the poorer readers and the better readers in each grade. 

An analysis of the records showed clearly that pupils «iicoun> 
tered difficulties in their readmg, and that periods of evident con- 

iGray, WIDumS. EXthttenIk YtarboiA cf He Natiaut Soeiily far Oe 
Study rf EdtoatioH. fp. ii-M. . 
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fuakia occurred from time to time, aa endtoaed b; the hct ttukt 
the steady forward movement of the eye waa interrupted. Tbeaa 
complicated Kriea of eye-moTements exhibit a future of recogni- 
tion to follow its Dormai course, and suggest that the child waa 
ezploriog the tettera in the words in oidts to reoogniw the word aa 
a whole. 

The foregoing diacuaaion can be trandated into the tenna 
ordinarily used in describing school methods. Hie word method 
begins with the assumption that the word is the natural fint unit 
of recognition. As the words become numerous and complicated! 
the word method usually adds a plan of phonic analysis. Hie 
motive of this added analyaia it to help pupils to keep out of 
periods of confusion. 

Training a child in the analysis of words may very properiy 
be described as training him in the mechanics of reading. Purely 
mechanical training is in an important sense in opposition to th« 
purpose of the school in ita efforts to maice good readers, 1^ 
school aims to reach the level of fluent synthetic grasp of phrases. 
Mechanical training does, indeed, temporarily prevent the pu- 
pil trom understanding the meaning of passages. Mechanical 
training would not be justified if distractions could be avoided by 
ready recognition of words. 

^e final conclusions of this phase of the study were that pupila 
should be taught to read for content, that tiie word should be 
accepted aa the unit of recognition at the outset, and that analysis 
or phonetic training should be introduced later when it is needed 
to keep the word units clear. 

Phonetic analyHt ihoiiJd be ifOrodtietd in rpedal drOl penode 
after pupila have begun to tujte nmHariiiea and diffenncet in Iha 
vsordt iohvA they hate learned in reading exereieea. It is the judg- 
ment of the writer that detailed studies of words should be made 
during drill periods set aside for tbia purpose. If such studies 
are made during tbe regular reading period there is danger that 
attentJou will shift from the content of what is read to the study 
of individual words. If the basic training in the analysis of words 
is given during drill periods, the infcHrnation and skill thus se- 
cured can be applied quickly and effectively during reading 
exercises without withdrawing attention from the content of what 
isread. 

A number of [vogressive schools follow tlie practice of intro- 
ducing phonics about the end of the second month of the fint 
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grade. By this time the pup3s have leunrd a Umited reading 
vocabulary and their attention has already been called to the simi- 
larities and differences between such words as ran and can, cat and 
eat, etc. In connection with the reading lessons the pupil notes 
some of the familiar elements in the new words. A suggestion or 
direction from the teacher leads him to a recognition of the new 
words by combining familiar etementa. After the pupil has met 
with success a few times m the incidental study of new words he 
is prepared, psychologically, to begm a systematic study of words 
and their elements. It such studies are introduced with the first 
reading lessons, the piq>il does not hav« the background of facts 
and intelUgent interest in words which are eswential if words are to 
be studied quickly and effectively. 

What phonic gystem tkouid be vtedf This specific problem has 
not i«ceived detailed attention in the hterature of reading investi- 
gations. It is, therefore, impossible to give a fln^ answer to the 
question. Effective results can be secured with almost any method 
fai use, as shown by the fact that there are representaUve schools 
(or each method which rank high as determined by current tests of 
oral reading. Again, there are schools for each method which raok 
very low. 

Li the selection of a phonic system there are two general consid- 
Cfations which should be borne in mind: (a) the sounds of the 
successive elements into which a word is divided should result in 
a natural and accurate pronunciation of the word when the sounds 
of these elements are combined; (b) the system of analysis which is 
used should be so organized that the habits developed in the anal- 
yus <rf short words in the lower grades will aid rather than inter- 
fere with the accurate analyui of longer words when tbey are en- 
countered. 

The danger in phonic drill is overemphasis in the early 
stages of Jeaming to read. The predominant emphasis in 
method in the beginning stages of teaching reading should 
be on the recognition of words and word-groups, rather than 
with word-forms, and phonetic analysb should be introduced 
later as a key and to help keep word units clear and undeiv 
ftandable. 



n SILENT AND OBAI BEADING 

S. Thb Obal-Rbuuiinq Staqk 
The primary stage aa oial-readiiig stage. During the 
primary stage {tf reading, which comprises the fint and 
Becond and probably the third grade, oral reading is the 
, natural method. " The child brings to the reading dass a 
fully developed mastery of many sounds and their meanings. 
Aa soon, therefore, as a pupU recognizes the pronmiciation 
of a word, its meaning is suggested to him by its sound." * 
In the general statement of aims it has been indicated that 
oral reading has some value as an end in itself. The pri- 
maiy stage of reiading ia the logical stage for the child to 
learn to read orally. Until the pupil's rate of silent reading 
overtakes and passes his rate {tf articulation, oral reading is 
a valuable preliminary development in the formation of the 
proper eye-movement habits in reading. The oral reading 
gives the teacher a rough index of tlie sort of eye-movement 
the child is using. If the pupil ia a slow, laborious reader, 
yre know that he is making too many eye-pauses, and it is 
very important that he increa'^e his speed <^ oral reading. 
If be has^ habit (rf repeating, photographs of his eye-move- 
ment would probably show periods of regression and con- 
fusion. This habit must be broken up through practice in 
quick recognition of words and phrases, and through in- 
sisting that the pupil read each sentence without repetition 
before proceeding to the next. 

Kate In oral reading. An important aim in the primary 
grades, therefore, should be to develop an ease, smoothness, 
and fluency in oral reading. Most teachers do not recog- 
nize rate aa an important element in oral reading. Gray's 
studies in connection with surveys in several of our large 
citiea, involving the definite measurement of the rate of oral 

>Gt^, Willum S. "Principles of Metfaod in Teaching Beading, ms 
Derived from Scientific Invettigation"; EiflOMntK Ytvhookt^UuNatiffnid 
BoeUtufor lb 8mdt nf BAiaOvm, part n, pp. SO-U. . 
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reading of luge iLiimbets of pupils, show that tliete is a wide 
variability in the oral-reading rates of pupils in the same 
half grade. Of course it is not expected that all pupils in a 
class will read orally at the same rate. But all pupils who 
are considered as doing successful work in oral reading 
should read at a rate that ensures the development <^ the 
proper eye-movement habits. There should, of course, be 
none oS the racing type of oral reading. 

Eixors in oral readiog. Gray has fonnulated * the foUow>- 
ing analysis of types of errors in oral reading: 

1. Grou mlspronuiicia^iiB, which include such etron in pro* 
^ nuDciaUon u indicate clearly that the wcttd is too difficult 
for the pupil to pronounce. 

8. Afinor miapronunciationa, which mdude the mlqwoniinda- 
tion of a portion of a word, wrong accent, wrong qyllabiok 
tion, omission of syllaUe, etc 

8. Omisuon of words. 

4. Insertitm of winds. 

0. Bepetition of wotds or groups erf WfHds. 

8. Substitution irfoae word or group of WOTdsfwanotfaer, 

Si^t errors t^ch do not change the meaning of the 
sentence or give erroneous ideas of pronunciation had better 
be overlooked by the teachers, in order not to develop too 
great a word consdousness, 

E^nessim of fba meaning. While pupils should read 
with correct emphasis and with adequate expression of the 
meaning and feeling, there has probably been a tendency to 
over-emphasize " reading with expression." When this is 
over-emphasized, it tends to develop a stress and strain in 
the pupil's reading which leads to a lack of ease and fluency. 
It is important from the beginning to avmd having the 
pupils form the habit of word-reading. If the pupil reads 
irith the proper expressioa of meaning, he will group the 

1 ^Iqwrt 4f (ft* SL Imilt Safcoitf Svrf« ToL □, put % pi. US. 
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vonb mto tbougbt uiut«, rather than merdy call the words 
one by one. This is called proper phrairing in oral reading. 
Pointing with the finger, which the pupils do naturally in 
the early stages of reading in order to help the eye keep the 
phtce, is favorable to word-reading. In the beginning stage 
of reading in the book, the pupils should be supplied with a 
strip of paper or cardboard, about an inch wide, to place 
under the line being read to aid the eye in keeping the place. 
In the first half <^ the first grade the pupils should be taught 
to look through the whole of a short sentence b^ore attempt- 
ing to read it orally, and then read it as a whole or by groups 
ol words. The fint-grade reading must necessarily be more 
ddiberate and cousequuitly slower than in later stages. 
Consequently the sentences should be short. As the child 
gains in facility in reading, the sentences become Iraiger 
and the rate gradually increases. Beading with meaning 
necessitates the proper grouping <^ words in reading, which 
means a higher rate of eye-movement and of oral reading 
than occurs in reading which consiBta in the mere calling 
ofwtffds, 

Tlw mahi problema of tiie seccnd and flilid grtdes. By 
the time the child enters the second grade he has learned to 
read a vocabulary {rf a few hundred words, has guned some 
ability in working 'Out new words, and can read indepraid* 
ently, with a fair degree of ease and fluency, simple, inteicst- 
ing material. But he recognizes only individual words at a 
nngle fixation of the eye, rather than a group ol words. 
Important problems of the second and third grades are to 
Increase his easily recognized vocabulaiy, develop his 
analytical power of working out new words, develop habits 
of eye-movement that will enable him to recognize a group 
of words at a single eye-pauae, and provide conditions 
favorable to the rath^ rapid increase in his rate of oral 
reaffing which comes naturally fdlowing the first year. 
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One of the best means for accomplishing all of these out- 
comes is to provide on abmidaoce'ef interesting and vhole- 
gome reading material. 

Two types of oral reading. It is well to differentiate oral 
reading into two types in order to aim for spedGc ontcomes 
in the development of reading power. Many good teachers 
ut,e the more difficult advanced material for the reading 
work of the forenoon, and the easy long units for more rapid 
sight-reading in the afternoon. In the first type of work the 
procedure is more delih^ate. More time is spent in dis- 
cussing problems and meamngs, attacking difficulties, cor> 
recting errors, re-reading, and considering the content in 
a more intensive fashion. The pupils make {neliminaiy 
prQ>aration so that the recitaUon is a second going-over 
of the material. literary material that requires careful 
scrutiny, " that lepaya thoroughness c^ study and discus- 
sion, that challenges thought, arouses emotion, and vitalizes 
ideals," woold of course be tau^t unda this first type of 
[wocedure. Poetry would be taught by this method except 
without preliminary preparation by the pupils. 

Under the second type of procedure the pupils do not 
read the material previous to the recitation. The material 
is easy. The pupil is carried along by bis interest in what 
is ooming next in the story. The reading proceeds more 
rapidly because there are fewer difficulties, less deliberation, 
lees discusaon, Eadt piqiil has opportunity to read a 
larger amount orally. This type of reading is favorable for 
the develqpment of the proper ^e-movement habits in 
reatiing. The pupil gains an ability to recognize a group of 
words instead of merely one word at a single pause of the 
eye. The pupil is getting an extensive type of experiential 
reading which it is impossible for him to get if all of the oral 
reading is of the slow, thorough type. 

Under the first type he is develojHiig power to meet and 
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overcome difficulties, learning to analyM and synthekxe, 
increasing his vocabulaxy througli deliberate consideration 
of new words, and receiving experiential reading of the 
deliberative type needed in all forms of careful reading. 
The first truna for the study type of reading. 'Die second 
traina for the rapid recreative type of reading. Both are 
needed. Skill is required of the teadier to be able to select 
the material best adapted to each. 

I%nsfl-flaahlng. A drill ezerdse that has been found 
belpful in developing the power to recognize a group of 
words at a single eye-pause, to lengthen the span of atten- 
tion during a fixation of the eye, is phrase-fiaahfng. The 
following an some seta of phrases and short sentences that 
have been fonnulated and used in cme school: 

The bay began ' lie dog ntn 

to walk into the yard 

tocry in theyud 

in eorneat out of the yard 

to jump through the yard 

, in bed into tbe houK ^ 

to laugh around the house 

etc. etc. 

ne boy walked. Walk to the chair. 

Hie horse ran. Bun to the chur. 

A bird soog. Bun to the door. 

Hie frog jumped Walk to the window. 

A boy jumped. Move the chur. 

Iha boy rode. Move the desk, 
etc. etc. 

The manipulation i^ the flashing is very important, and 
very difficult to do to the best advant^e. One way is to 
have the phrases printed on strips of thin stiff cardboard, 
about four inches by dghteen inches. The letters should be 
about an inch hi^. The printing can be done with a 
nibber-stamp outfit by one skillful in handhng it. The 
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important thing in flashing 18 to efiect a very short expomte 
at a stationary position, in proper position with reference to 
the pupils' eyes. This may be accomplished by placing a 
cardbc»nl about ten by eighteen inches in front of the set 
of phrase-cards, and exposing the phrase-card immediately 
above the screen card. In exposing the card the teacher 
must be careful that the lover edge is parallel to the floor, 
and that the card is vertical with the floor rather than tilted 
back toward the teacher. The pupils should see the phrase 
in stationary position instead of in motion. The exposure 
should be only instantaneous, as a single ej'e-pause is only a 
small fraction of a second. The ides is to allow time for 
only one eye-fixation. If it is posmble to have a stand for 
the flash-cards to rest on, all c^ these omditions may be 
fulfilled by removing the screen cord from in front of the 
card to be esposed and re|dacing it immediately. In many 
sdioolrooms the bladEboard ledge wiU serve the purposes of 
Itstand 

The drill period for phrase and sluHrt-sentence flashing 
should be brief, and should occur two or three times a week. 
He slow, laborious readers should be given drill of this type, 
while the other pupils are permitted to read for pleasure. 
Games may easily be devised to make the drill a pleasure to 
the pupils. 

Audience reading. Audience reading should be^ in the 
first grade. Most of the reading work ot the primary 
grades is done by having all the members c^ the class have 
the same material before them. It is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to have the pupils feel a real audience situation under 
this condition. After the child has gained some facility in 
reading, he should have experience in reading material to 
the class which the class does not have in hand, in order 
to develop a consciousness on the part of the child that the 
ultimate function of oral reading is to lead something to 
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MMnebody. It 18 very natural for the child, if he does not 
have ezperieufie in reading under a leal audience situation, 
to develop habita which entirely overlook the idea of con- 
veying the content of the reading matter to some one. We 
realize this later whoi we have a pupil attempt to read 
something to the class. The proportion of the audience- 
leadtng to the non-audience reading should be gradually 
increased from grade to grade. Detailed methods and 
devices for audience reading are given in the du^itar on 
** AndwifMTft Beading." 

4. SiLBNT RDasnra 

Certain pmnts with reference to silent reading in the first 
two grades should be emphasized here. 

Hist grade. While the primary grades constitute pri- 
marily an oral-reading stage, the use of the silent-reading 
method should be introduced toward the middle d the first 
grade, and its use gradually increased. The easiest way to 
b^in the silent-reading work is through the use of action 
sentences, sudi as *' Roll the balL" In this type of woik the 
child does not read the sentence orally. He reads it silently, 
and then does Yih&t he thinks the sentence says. There are 
a number of primers which have lessons of this type, but 
unfcHtunately, teachers have not generally recogi^zed the 
advantage of differentiating the handling <rf these lessons 
by omitting the oral reading. Even when these lessons are 
headed ** For Siloot Beading and Acting," most teachers 
use the oral-reading procedure. Material t<a this type of 
reading is given in Chapter VIL 

Second grade. In the second grade the teacher should 
begin to get a rather definite measure of the pupil's rate of 
silent reading, and of his abiUty to comprehend what he has 
read without the assistance of oral reading. The Barnes 
Second AMd^r provides definitely for both, and the TeacAer'* 
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Manual ^ves the detfii] as to how to use the ailrat-icBduig 
lessons. The riddle and the fable are the types of material 
used in these lessons. Kendall and Mirick say; 

There Bhould be bequent ^Krdses in dient readingi not fdlowed 
by on] reading, but by apirited quefltioning tbat does not go too 
much into detail. Its aim ia to bring out the salient pcunts, to 
m^ce sure that the silent reading hag given a grasp of the sdcctkn 
as a whole.^ 

In the volume just quoted from above, the anthtus say. 
regarding habits of study: 

He work that a ptqi3 does at his seat is no Ie» important than 
That be does in claas. The habits ot study formed in these eariy 
years will certainly either help or retaid hia future student life. 
The teacher must not be misled into the belief that the pupils will 
naturally apply in their study the good methods of woric that an 
employed in the recitation pmod. . . . The teacher will then need 
to teach the piqnls how to set tasks for themaelvea. Some of the 
following suggestions may be helpful: 

Make a list of new words Tell how many hxndents h con- 

Of the people in the story tuns 

Of words hard to pronounce Compare it with anoth« atoty 
Of words hard to spell and give reasons for preferring 

Of places in the story one or the other 

Of birds, dowers, or trees Tell which person you like bestt 

Suggest a different title for the and give reason 

Story 

Extensive reading in the second and third grades. In 
the second and third grades, in addition to the silent reading 
the pupils do, for specific purposes, during study and recita- 
tion periods, they should do a considerable amount of silent 
reading merely for the pleasure of it. This may be done 
during the spare time ia school and at home. Each room 
should be supplied with a miscellaneous set of easy, i^tntc- 
tive reading books for this puixwse. Both from the stand- 

t Kendall and Blirick. Baa to TwaA du Fmdameidai 5«^^)e(^ pp. U-M 
W o ^ig Ht ^y Mifflin Comfaas, lilt. 
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point of developing the propo* reading habits and abilities, 
and from the atandpoint of providing valuable educational 
experience, there should be considerable amounts of rapid 
extensive reading during these grades. 

Empbaslze comprehension. Comparison ol result* in 
Cleveland and 5t. Louis show clearly that there is danger in 
ovcNemphaaizing agility in reading difficult material aloud, 
without the proper emphasis upon the comprehension d 
what ia read.' Scieulific studies, as well as the expmence 
of teachers, indicate that it is not an uncommon thing for 
facility in phonetic analysis and articulation to outrun 
comprehension. These facts emphasize the importance of 
gradually increasing the time devoted to reading instruction 
under silent reading methods in the second and third grades. 
But undtt both methods the " thought getting " process 
must be ccmtinually emphasized. On this point the St. 
liOuis Courae of Study in Reading says: 

Indeed it should be a specific puipose of the third grade as veQ 
as of the second giade to make pupils unwilling to le&ve a passage 
that is not comprehended. Too much emphasis cannot be lud 
upon the principle expressed earlier in this report, that the habits 
formed ia the first reading experience, and the set of the mind 
tovaid the act and purpose of reading, must be right from the 
start 

The too-slow group. The St. Louis Cowk (>f Study in 
Reading contains the following suggestion, r^arding one 
type of pupil, which is worthy of careful consideration and 
application: 

The small group of do\r readers needs to be taken care of eariy. 
Hie teacher should carefully choose parts for them to read that 
contain a minimum of difficidties, and they should be given much 
practice, under the direction of good readers of the class, in reading 

>Gnr. W. S. "Stndr of Emphssli on Various Phsaes id Reading 
Inrtruction In Two aties"; b Eiemtmtarp Stluel Jovmai Qiowaboi 
1H«). ToL IT, pp. ITS-M. 
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■toka ot len difficult? than belong to tbeir grade and qnarter. 
The slow readers must not be fighting obstacles at eveiy step; 
the^ must be given content that they can handle with reasonable 
independence. Hiis, of coime, means that the slow group needa 
some minutes that will be devoted partjculorly to them. The 
rapid teaden need not be penalized to listen; they may well be 
rewarded by being allowed to go oS to read sUently for their own 



Stlent leading for pleasure and (or home recreation should be 
oicoursged. Exercises in silent reading, as suggested in Aiq>endlx 
A on that subject, should be a part of every week's program in the 
third grade. The main purpose of these should be ndther monory 
B<« qieed, but sdection and ofganisation of im^tiing in progrea* 
•hrdy larger units. 

locrwdnj^ larger thon^tmtti. Id the b^;uuimg stage 
of reading the sentence-word is the thought unit adapted to 
the ability of the pupfl. Gradudly we increase the length 
of the sentmce. In the second grade the paragraph is the 
unit of thought. In the third grade the pupil should be able 
to divide the whole selection into groupa of paragraphs. 
The pupils should be encouraged to look for the important, 
the large thought in what he reads. The silent reading and 
discussion of the story as a whole aids the child to conceive 
the story in its lai^er units, rather than in haphazard, broken 
fragments, as so otiea occurs in the usual oral-reading 



The deUuIed methods, devices, and lesson ilhistrations for 
primary nleot reading are given in later chapters on silent 
reading. 

Vocatmlary. While reading should always be for pur- 
poseful thought-getting, it is fundamental that the child 
acquire an ability to recognize words and groups of words 
easily and quickly. The Rweraide Primer and Fird Reader 
set a standard, with reference to the recognition of words, 
by listing in the back of eadb book a "Fundamental 
Vocabulary " <i one hundred words, whidi all first-grade 
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pupils are to be able to recognice. There ahould be a liat 
of this kind for each half grade, and the pupila should ooca- 
aionally be tested upon the ability to leoognize the words 
with facility. Kendall and ]Uirick^ set the following 
standards of vocabulary attainment: 

It may be said that by the end of the third grade childrcD who 
are not hampered by their curtomary uae of a foreign language 
ought to be able to read nearly everything within the range of that 
individuid or related experience, lliis would mean that they will 
have a reading vocabulary of aboat one thousand words, and an 
ability to read much that contains scattcKd wndi outnde their 
vocabulary. 

The Jones vocabulary rtandardB an discussed in tha 
dupteron " Tests.** 

PBOBLBHS FOB STUDY AND DISCUSSKJN 
1. liat four valnei of otal reading in onler tt Inqiartaaoa. 
%. In moat aduKA syatemi, there ia a mudi larger peraentage of nn- 

prooMtiona In the lowe> firat grade than In an^ other half grade. 

Whybthiif To what eztcait oan yon jtutifr itF To what estCDt is 

it due to reading aUadardi that are too highf To what ntent ia it 

due to a course of study b reading that ia not auffidently adjuatabla 

to individual diffeiviicea? 
9. Why ia otal reading more neeeaaary in the lotm padai than In otiMr 

gradea? 
i. Ftsmulate a plan for teating the oral reading el a data that wouM 

give a leaaooaUy acmrate general aattmate el the otal-nading 

adiievement of eadt pninl and that wonld be economical in the timn 

required. How often abonM the •eoood- and thintgrade daaaea be 

terted En otal leading? 
S. fdiat do you conaider to be the moat important um of the rending 

inatruction in the grade you tench or contemplate teachingf 
9. Give two illnatrationB of material iiutoble for each of the two tTpea 

of onl reading dcKiibed on page 5J). 
. 7. State the main reaaon umally advanced In cppoMtlon to pbonetlo 

analysis and drill in the first two giadea; the main reaaom in favor of 

1 EendaB Mid Uiridc Bote fa Ttadt &4 Fv t i am nt^ BiAiKU, pp. 
SS-Sl. Houston Mifflin Company, IBU. 
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qvtamfttie i^nie twdiing in then gnuka. WUcb baa the p«Mr 

««i^ with youF 

S. In the li^ of tlM rtiKriwtfon oa primcn. snhnte tlio prinw « 

/ pvimen lued in joor adiod In the liBgipnmg raKUng leMU. 

V^ft, DucuM qiecuJ wajm ot meeting individwl or gnuqt needi that wiH 

teniin tlie maximiu)) <lenkpiDent ol tlie forwaid, 11m nvange, nod 



CHAPTERIV 

TEACHINO READING IN T&B INTBBMEDUTE ^ND 
UFFEB GRADES 

1, In the ItnzTBUEDiATs Gbadis ^ 
Radical change In method. The fourth grade should.be 
radically dlEFerent in the method of handling the reading 
inatruction from that characteristic of the second grade. 
While in the primaiy grades the oral-reading method pre- 
dominates, in the middle grades the silent-reading method 
should predominate. The justification for this change of 
emphasis ia wel! stated by Dr, William S. Gray * aa follows: 
A first-grade pupQ is able to pronounce words more rapidly than 
he is able to recognize them, but durbg the second and third 
grades his rat« of recognition equals or surpasses his rate of pro- 
nunciation. By the time the pupil leacfaes the fourth grade, he hw 
mastered the art of reading wdl enough to use it independently. 
The result is that he begins to read more rapidly than during the 
eariier grades. He becomes interested in the content of what be 
reads, and, because his vocal chords react somewhat slowly, his 
eyes run along the lines more rapidly than he can pronounce the 
words. It is evident that under these conditions speed in lecogni- 
tion becomes an enemy of excellence in oral reading. These facts 
justify the contention that less emphasis should be given to oral 
reading dtuing the intermediate grades and greater oppM^unity 
should be given for the development of eSective habits of silent 
reading. Further justification for this change of emphasis is found 
in the fact that a fourth-grade pupil of average ability has usually 
mastered the mechanics of reading so well that he is able to pro- 
nounce at sight words which he ia unable ,io understand. When- 

> At this point the reader ihould review the discussicai of the values of 
oral raading uid the general statement of aims and outamiep aa ^v«& in 
the first part of Chapter III. 

T Bekool Jotmuil (April. 1919). voL 10, p. 009. 
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ever a pup3 has reached thia stage in his derelopment, additional 
mastery of word pronunciatioii is less important than increased 
mastery of meanings. These meanings are best secured by the 
pupil's coming in contact with words and sentences time after 
time until a body of meaning is built up in regard to them. A large 
quantity of reading with emphasis on the thought aide, such aa 
was recommended for the second and third grades, aids greatly in 
the development of meanings. The change of empliasis from oral 
reading to silent reading in the intermediate grades gives added 
opportunity for concentrating attention on the content of what ia 
r«ad. 

Again, the curves of progress for rate of s3ent reading reveal the 
tact that progress in rate of reading is very r^id in the second and 
third grades, is less rapid in the intermediate grades, and a^ 
proaches a maximum in the sixth and seventh grades. Numerous 
investigations of progress in reading show that by the time pupila 
Kiach the sixth grade their habits of careful silent reading have 
been more or less permanently established. It is evident, therefore, 
that the intermediate grades represent a period during which the 
rate of reading may be emphasized to advantage. If rate is not 
emphasized until later, it is probable that improvement in rate, if 
secured at all. will be attained only through the expenditure (rf 
much more time and effort than is required during the intermediate 



Enqdutsls on content and major values. Along with tbe 
diange from the oral- to the silent-reading method will come 
increased attention to the content of whet is read. This 
will involve attention to the major thoughts of the unit as a 
whole, and consideration by sections and paragraphs. The 
middle grades, being largely free from the obligation in 
relation to oral reading, have increased opportunity and 
obligation in the interpretation of the content read. 

The plan used in some reading texts of listing difficult 
words, with definitions at tbe beginning or end of the selec- 
tion, tends to mechanical memorization of definitions and to 
isolated consideration of word-meanings in the recitation. 
The consideration of the meaning of individual words, wit}i> 
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out any relatioa to a problem or to the inteituetatioa trf the 
content, is altogether too common. Skillful teachers are 
learning how to frame problems and exerdsea which involve 
a scrutiny of individual words in relation to a larger purpose. 

Word-Btudy. While the primary ^wles develop : pho< * 
Detic analysis, the intermediate grades t^ould develop 
an ability to analyze words into their meaning elements. 
There should be a study of prefixes, suffixes, root words. 
aynoDyms, and antonyms. The purpose of teaching 
phonics in the lower grades is to give the child a means of 
working out the pronunciation of words the meaning of 
which he already understands. Zt has been noted that 
facility in pronuntaation may easily outrun comprebensioQ 
of meaning, While pupils should gmn a facility in recogniz- 
ing the meaning of words throu^ the context, they should 
also be f^ven the means c^ working out the meanings of 
unknown words through analysis of the meaning elements, 
and through the eeonomical use <:^ the dictionary and oibet 
helps. In the middle grades there should be a aystemaiie 
study of words in relation to meaning, as there is a syste- 
matic study of phonics in the primary grades. Just as the 
phonics should be taught in a separate period, and applied 
by the pupils in tbdr reading, so should the word-meaning 
study be taught in a period separate from the reading 
period. A certain amount of exercises in spelling and 
language will help in the development of a feeling of mean- 
ing for a large vocabulary. Special exercises in cotmection 
with vocabulary development in reading are given in 
Chapter Vm. 

Extensive reading. In order to develop the proper back- 
groimd of meaning, there should be extensive reading of all 
types of material that ^ve the child valuable experience. 
The traditional point" of view in relation to the reading 
course for the middle and upper grades has been to have 
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a few welt-selected unita studied mtensiTely, vith oral 
tenditton following minute analysis. The point of view 
now coming to be more generally accepted is to have large 
amounts of reading done in these grades, to provide the 
pupil with a vicarious type of experience, to develop effi- 
dent reading habits, and to develop the habit of reading for 
recreation. The new St. Louis Course of Study in Beadmg 
contains the following paragraph : 

Every sort of literature is proper to these yean — epic stories of 
adventure and romance, ancient and modem, the great mythic 
cycles, lyric poetry, drama, Bible selections, genenl prose litera- 
ture including biography, history, romantic fiction, appreciation 
of nature, animal tales, stories of industrial development and 
of industrial heroca — eveiything of a significant import There 
should be very much in the course for extensive reading, covering 
a great variety of interest^ fitted for rapid perusal and fairly easy 
grasp of idea, whose spirit or story or information may be caught 
as a whole, and appreciated and critically scrutinised as a whole. 
Much of it, with a content that repays thoroughness of study and 
discussion, that challenges thought, rouses emotion, and vitalizes 
ideals, should be subjected to intensive study. 

In bis book. The Curricvlum,^ Professor Bobbitt devotes 
a chapter to " Beading as a Leisure Occupation." He says : 

The readings from the beginning to the end of the coinse, to the 
end of life itsdf, need to be as wide and varied as earthly life and 
to give an adequate revelation of all major types of human experi- 
ence, in all portions of the world, and with such historical per- 
spective as is needed for each of the various regions. 

He eoumerates four types, as follows: 

. 1. First It will pmwnt a revelation of man in his present dis- 
persion over a diversified planet: travels, geogr^ihy. ethnol- 
ogy, descriptive sociology, anthropology, etc. 
f . A second series of readings will construct the historical back- 
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grouod: biography, travels (during part sgea), Urtoiy, 

memoirs, evolutionaiy sociology, etc. 
8. A third, type will reveal the essential nature and relaticm of 

things: science readings, mathematical, physical, biologtcal, 

sociological, technologicaJ, etc, 
4. A fourth type of reading is literature, in the narrower oense. 

It urns to present anything that happens to be chosen as ita 

theme. Cleariy literature is not coordinate with the othos. 

It cflonot be separated from them. 

He following paragraph, also by Profesaor Bobbitt, givea 
a Btimulating conception of extensive geographical reading: * 

Iiet us note some of the more detailed implications, beginning 
frith the geography. In the primary and intermediate grades, in 
addition to the widest practicable direct observations, there will 
be stories about things that make up the world in general. Much 
must be oral ; but beyond the first grades most of the stories will be 
read. The book-trade is rapidly providing suitable books. Here 
are a few titles taken at random: LittU Folks cf Many Lands, 
Eskimo Stories, Around the World. The Wide World, Big aitd LitUa 
People in Other Lands, The Dutch Twins, The Japanest Ttoins. 
Little Joumej/s to China and Japan, Travels in SooUand, Oerda in 
Svieden, etc. The more literary the stories can be, in the sense of 
presenting a true and clear and interesting reconstruction of life 
and its background in the various r^ions, the better for the edu- 
cational experience. The readings offered at present have larg^ 
been developed in an educational age of didacticism and' fact- 
memorization, and are often so freighted with information that 
they do not reconstruct life so that it can be visualized, and re- 
lived ia imagination. Many books, however, particularly the more 
recent, have avoided the pitfalls and fallacies of didacticism, 
miey simply present interesting stories that comply with literary 
canons. They give no ^}pearance of on attempt to be "infonu- 
ing." Tliey are presented upon the sane theory that if cbil^en are 
permitted to enter vividly into the life of a country and view con- 
ditions as they are, they will have intelligence enough to see the 
things that are there, and to cany away a sufficient residuum of 



Ttaining in silent reading and study. The Gray curres 

1 Bobbitt, Fnnklin. Tk$ CuTrievlvm, p. 231. Houston Uifflin Cwtf 
pany. igiS. . 
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of prepress for nlent-reading attunment In rate indicate! 
that the pupil's silent-reading rate is fairly well fixed by the 
end of the siith grade and that improvement after this time 
usually is effected with a greater expenditure of time and 
energy than before. According to Gray, the intermediate 
grades is the period during whidh the largest emphasis 
should be placed upon training exercises in developing speed 
and in:^roving comprehension. Special methods and de- 
vices for such training are given in Chapter VJIL4 

In view oS the fact that the middle grades may constitute 
tile critical period in the development of efficient silent- 
reading habits, it is highly impcntant that the attainments 
of the pupils in silent reading should be regularly checked 
up by the use of standardized reading tests, and by tests 
formulated by the teacher in connection with material at 
hand. Careful study of the results of these tests will aid 
the teacher materially in planning the reading instruction 
for the greatest benefit of all her pupils. 

Individual differences. The use of sdeotific tests have 
emphasized the wide individual differences in reading 
achievement. It is common to find the fastest readers in a 
dass reading silently four times as fast as the slowest ones. 
We find the same wide variation in the cCHnprehension 
scores. Hie individual differ^ices are muc^ more Oiariced 
in the middle grades than in the upper grade^. How shall 
class instruction de^ with these differences? Are we justi- 
fied in holding together in a single class pupils so widdy 
separated in rate or quality c^ reading? Shall we substi- 
tute individual instruction in reading for class instruction? 
Judd says: * 

There are vast Individual differences in pufHls. There is also 
the practical necessity of dealing with pupils in groups. The prob- 

' Rtfidme: It* Nalure and Dadopaual, Suppkmeatai; Educational 
iixm^faigiu, vol n, no. 4. p. ITS. 
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km k how to reoo^ke individual oeods and at the laine time 
economize effort by worldng witli groupi. The lolution of thia 
problem wiD be found only when analyws of the ptoceuM which is 
being taoght reveal* those aspecta wlUch are qommon to all the 
memben of the dan and thoae viiack miut fae dealt with indi- 
vidually. When analyaia hai brought out these dirtinctiona, it is 
the du^ of the school so to organise its instruction as to provide 
tot both clasi instruction and individual instruction. There can 
be little doubt that tearhing in groups has been overdone. Lidi- 
vidual instructioQ baaed on analyus oi individual performances ia 
called for as one of the moat important tnnovationa to be worked 
oat in the schoda. Lidividual instruction, when it ia propeHy 
Worked out. will not be a chutce concession to personal capricct 
but a aystematic analyus of individual performances followed by 
■n adq>tation of instruction to individual levels of achievement. 

Redisdflcatldn on buris of Indlvidtial needs. The 
teadier erf a room of two dasaes irill find, through careful 
observation and testing, that each class contains different 
types of readers who varj widdy in reading achievemeBt. 
Each win contain the slow reader who comprehends poorly, 
and the fast, careless reader. Each will contain the fast 
reader lAo is ezceUent in comprehension, and the medium- 
rate reader who is good in comprehensioD. For a part of 
the reading instruction the most practical thing to do would 
be to rearrange this room <d forty to fifty pupils into two, 
three, or four groups, according to types erf readers as de- 
tenmned by scientific tests and the teacher's personal 
knowledge of the pupils. Then each group could be given 
material of a difficulty suited to its ability and interest. 
Methods (rf Instruction oould be varied to suit the needs of 
the specific group. Special cases erf extrone backwardness 
in reading would best be taken care erf in an ungraded room, 
if this is possible. Some schools have lepiHted good results 
from having the best sitent readers act as individual teachers 
of the poorer ones. 

Oral reading. A relatively small proporticm of time in / 
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the intennediate grades should be devoted to oral reading. 
Some poetry, chiefly in the fonn of ballads or narrative 
poetry, such as " Horatius at the Bridge," should be tai^t 
by the oral-reading method. In the case of the very slow 
silent readers in these grades, phonetic analysis and oral 
reading wiU be found helpful in developing proper eye- 
movetnent habits. There should be some audience reading 
in each term's work. In these grades, wherev^ p(»sible, 
there should be a real audience situation in connection vith 
the oral reading. A very good rule to follow in these grades 
is not to have the material read orally unless you have a 
good specific reason for the oral reading. In connection 
with long units used for silent reading, it is advisable to 
have pupils choose funny parts, witty sayings, climaxes, 
most interesting paragraphs, etc., to read to the remainder 
at the dass as audience reading. 
Summary on intamedi&te-grade voA in teaching reading. 
I. The two leading aims in reading instruction in the 
intermediate grades are to bring the rate and com- 
prehension in silent reading to a high level of efficiency, 
and to provide large amounts of vicarious experience 
through extensive silent reading. 
S. An abundance of materia] of a great nuiety of types, 
covering all phases of life, full of acUon and spirit, 
should be provided for extensive silent reading. 
8. A variety of effective methods should be employed to 
center attentioQ upon the content during the study 
time, as wdl as during the class period. 
4. Spedal silent-reading training exeidses should be used 
with the class as a whole, and with speda] small groups, 
tor tlte purpose of bringing the rate and comprch^i- 
, ' noa of every individual to the highest level possible. 
0. There should be systematic lessons outside of the regu- 
lar reading lessons, to develop ability to determine the 
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meaning and pronimdation cS words tlinnigh word- 
analysis and the use of appropriate helps. 

6. The greater part of the oral reading should be organ- 
ized about real audience situations that provide suf- 
ficient motive to secure effective effort. Narrative 
poetry appeals to pupils of these grades, and should be 
studied and read oraUy as pleasurable experience. 

7. Tests in rate and comprdienaion in silent reading 
should be given regularly to determine both the level 
c^ achievement of the class and of each pupil, and to 

[ aid the teacher in working out better means of classi- 
' fying and instructing tlie pui»Is in accordance with 
their needs. 

2. In THB I^FFEB GrBAOBS 

' The problems oi reading in the upper ffadea (seyenth, 
aghth, and ninth) in some respects are oniilar to those in 
the intermediate grades. It is not uncommon to find 
pupils in these grades who are two or three years below the 
standard in silent reading. The slow, laborious readers are 
still in evidence. It will still be necessary to have training 
ezennses, but, if the reading instruction in the intermediate 
grades haa been properly done, this phase will not need aa 
much time as in the preceding grades. 

Speed development In the upper grades. It has already 
been noted in Chapter 11 that, according to Mr. John A. 
O'Brien's study, there are large possibilities c^ speed de- 
velopment in the upper grodra. His conclusions with 
respect to this important point ore as follows: ' 

1. MoAed increases in rate can be effected in the upper grades 

> O'Brien, John A. " The Derelopmeot of Speed in Silent Beading "; 
IdUic Ttpmtieth Yearbooi of tluNaiioiial Soeuty for &e Study t^Sdvcatitm. 
Public School FoUuhiiig Cmogtaiy. Bloomingtoii, HI, IMl. 
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when speed in leading is set as « defimte prbblem tot the 
pupils. 

2. When tiaining in rapid silent reading is given to pupils itot 
previously trained therein, the increase in rate tends in a gen- 
eral way to advance jiart passu with the advance in the grade; 
the higher the grade, the greater is the increase in rate. 

8. As compared with the gains which can be readily effected 
by systematic tiuning in rapid silent reading, the increases 
ordinarily obtained in rate in the upper grades are so snoall 
as to indicate a condition abnost pathological in character. 
They constitute a serious indictment oi the present school 
regime in the teaching of reading, with its grotesquely mi»- 
placed emphasis on oral reading and its utter neglect of 
reading in the true sense of the term — the silent interpieti^ 
tion of the jxiuted qrmbols. 
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Fig. 11 illustrates Mr. O'Brien's conclusioii that the 
higher the grade the greater the possibBity of speed develop- 
ment. This increase iu speed was obtained without any 
impairment i^ comprehension. It should be noted, how 
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ever, that checks on comprehenraon accompanied the speed 
e^rcises. The Eipeed development attained vas mea^iued 
by the pupil's rate <^ reading very easy narrative material. 

VariabiUty in reading attainment wiUiIn u^ter grade 
classes. If one of the leading aima of reading instruction 
in the intermediate grades, to bring the rate and compre- 
hension in silent reading for all pupils to a high level of 
efficiency, has been effectively carried out, the variability 
of attainment in the upper grade will not be as great as in 
the interme<^te grades. But all the studies reported show 
that, under present conditions in the schools in general, we 
have widely separated levelB of reading attainment in most 
any upper-grade class. To attempt to have a large group 
of pupils with marked individual differences in reading 
attainment use the same reading material under the same 
method of instruction will inevitably result in discouraging 
results. On the basis of the scores of two or m(»e stand- 
ardized tests and of the teacher's judgment, the pupils <rf 
a room should be dassified into three or more groups ^d 
each group given material and training in accordance with 
its level of attfunment. More detail as to how to make 
these special groupings is given in Chapter X, 

Eitendre silent reading. In his chapter on " Beading," 
Professor Bobbitt sc^s,* in describing the reading work of 
the grammar grades: 

For the grammar grades, it is the same world-pageant that is to 
be observed by vay of further deepening and extending their 
undentaodit^ and sympathies. They toQ wUl read accounts that 
pennit them adequately to vtsuatize life in its totality in the vari- 
ous lands. These are to be selected for their more mature under- 
standing, however, and should reveal a wealth of details and rela- 
tioD^ps not posuble on the earlier levels. l%e stories require for 
effecuvenesa in the reconstructions the same types of literary 

' ■BobUtt,E^u]diD. Tli Cummfam, pp. «SS~S«. Houston MiGBin 
Convaay, U18. . 
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ment; and absence of didocticum. If children do not Bcquire thli 
habit of worid-wide observation of human aSain during scjiool 
da^s when the inatiscta are moat full^ awake aa a healthy and 
satisfying leisure occupation, they are not likely to continue it 
during the years of adulthood. It is this continuance at which 
education should principally aim. This is immeasurably more 
important at this period than the memorization of deciduous 
information. But it will take care of the information, — and on 
the soond presumption that most of it normally is deciduous. 
Let them develop their amiredations and their habit of world- 
observation as a satisfying leisure occupation, and the amount 
of genuine information they will have on tap will be enormously 
increased. And when they need other information they know bow 
to acqube it expeditiously. But let them during grammar grades 
eimply be dosed with didactic facts, then when adulthood ia 
reached, they will neither have the facts remembered, — except 
where the learning was accidently espmenti&l, — nor those habits 
of observation of worid-wide aSairs which ahould constitute the 
most important non-physical leisure oocupatioa of adultlKNid. 

Wbat shall be the ctittirion for chooring llteraiy units? 
In recoit years tbere has heeo a growing tendency for read- 
ing texts for the uppw grades to consist almost entirely of 
classical literature, drawn from the writings of American 
and English authors. In opposition to this point of view. 
the writer just quoted says ; ^ 

Now for developing the leisure occupation here discussed, the 
literature to be selected is that which will give the widest and full- 
est and most effective possible revelation of the world as a whole 
in its multifarious divisions and aspects. Any selection will be 
chosen not upon the basis of literary form or structure; or nation- 
ality of the writer; or language in which he ori^nally wrote; or of 
the age in which he lived; or recency of the selection; or fame of 
the author. It is simply a question of whether it presents a clear 
window through whifji one can look out up<Hi existence. If it does 
not, then it matters not how famous the author, or how diflScult 
the selecUon, or what the wealth of footnotes, it cannot be good 
for the purpose here defined. ^ 

' * Ibid, pp. 287-88, 
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Acceptance of tliu Utter purpow must work profound tnu». 
formation in both spirit and content of the literature curriculum. 
Selections will be chosen for their content-value. Thef will aim 
at the greatest possible width of vision, historical per^>ective, and 
depth of insight. The curriculum will draw upon the literatures 
of all lands. 

The purpose demands catholicity of theme. The literature 
should reveal war, personal adventure, love, brigandage, philan- 
thropy, religion, traveb, poverty, family life, commerce, agricul- 
ture, . industry, transportatioD, government, the struggle with 
nature and with diaease, conflicting social classes, the labors of 
science and technology; and the other major ingredienta of human 
existence. As literature rings the changes upon these things for 
different historical periods and in different portions of the wofkl> 
its field is interminable and presents material for a rich and sati^ 
fying lifelong leisure occupation. It is the business of early edo- 
cation to start youth upon this inspiring program i to bring him to 
love it as he loves the simpler visual drama upon the stage or 
screen; to develop habits in this field that are satisfying and per- 
DuuKut for the intellectual illumination of a lifetime. 

The problems of difficult; and anunmt. The most com- 
mon current method of teaching literature in these gntdei 
is a Blow, laborious process of minute analysis and explana- 
tion. Tliis is due partly to the fact that too difficult selec- 
tions are oftentimes provided. Chubb says: 

If much labor on words, constructions, oJlUMons, and so forth 
(those precious minutiae) is much needed in order that a work may 
be understopd, thm it is nuschosen for the grade. ^ 

Bobbitt says: 

As a matter of fact, reading should be easy, rapid, interesthig, 
so that much ground will be covered within the aviulable time and 
also, so that it can be done chiefly because . of inner motives. . . . 
Any selection that is so difficult as greatly to impede progress 
thereby proves that it belongs on a later levd. The way to make 

* Chubb, PndvaL Tk» Ttaekiiig if EofliA, The Macmillan Ccan- 
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Kftding easy and npid and {deuaot is to have mvek reodlnf from 
the Gist grade onward; an ever mcreaaing quantity from grade to 
grade. 

Kendall and Mirick say: 

Some books should be allotted one period for discusnon; others 
call for two ot three periods; but few, if any, books or poems will 
return a profitable yield tor an espendituie of eight or more 
lessons. 

Readings in commonlty and national life. One of the 
main problems in the grammar or junior-high-BchDol grades 
is to provide material for the reading course that appeals to 
the early adolescent's changing view of life, that appeals to 
the idealism of the adolescent, that develops his awakening 
interest in social, civic, and occupational problems, and that 
can be read with sufficient ease and rapidity that the ex- 
perience is an enjoyable one. Classic material in the sense 
of making a universal ^peal should be used, but not ex- 
clusively. The pupils should develop a permanent interest 
in reading and discussing current events. Current litera- 
ture and selections bearing on modem social and civic 
problems and on topics of vocational interest should consti' 
tute a part of the reading course in the upper grades. Read- 
ing material on personal and social hygiene, accident pre- 
vention, fire prevention, food and fuel conservation, indus- 
trial developments, and other community problems, may 
legitimately claim a share of the program reading time. ' ^ 

Oral reading. There is more justification for oral ^eading^ 
for social and recreational purposes in the early adolescent } 
period than in the preceding period. The group instinct '■ 
characteristic of this period makes favorable the entertain- 

>Iii 19IS the National Bureau of Education pulilislml the following: 
Lettotu in Comm-ttnil}/ and NationaJ Life: Series B, for Upper Grades, EM 
pp. iSeriesC, for Intermediate Grades, SM pp. Price 15 centsacop;, each, 
^ese may be obt^ned from the Stiperintendent ot Docantent*. Waal^ 
ingtoB, D.C. and will be found very helpful lot »q>pleiiNiitiil work. 
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ment of one group by another group through dramatic and 
other forms of audience reading. Larger uses can be made 
of poetty in this period than in the preceding one. But 
since poetry ia a more difficult form of reading than prose, 
it is very important to select units that can be read with 
sufficient ease to ensure genuine enjoyment. Oral reading, 
however, should constitute a minor phase of the reading 
instruction in these grades. 
Summaiy on upper-grade wwk In «»«*^h*ng reading. 
1. The problem of the development of speed and com- 
prehension oontinues into the upper grades, although, 
if the reading instruction in the intermediate grades 
has been effectively done, the proportional time de- 
voted to this aim will be leas than in the intermediate 
grades. 
■ft. Much extensive silent reading, of relatively easy 
material of well-recognized worth in (pving the pupik 
a " wide observation of human affairs " and in de- 
veloping hif^ ideals and worth-while interests, should 
be done by all upper-grade pupils. 
S. For the upper-grade pupils who have attained a rea- 
sonably hi^ level of rate and comprehension, there 
should be increased opportunity for experience in 
enjoying literary material with catholicity of theme 
drawn from the great literatures of the world. The 
upper-grade period has increasing greater possi- 
bilities ia the study of poetry. 
4. The group instinct characterbtic of the early adoles- 
cent period increases the opportunities of realizing the 
social values of oral reading. Considerable of the oral 
reading should uivolve a real audience situation. But 
the oral-reading type of recitation should be given a 
minor portion of the total reading recitatiou time of 
any upper-grade group. 
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5. In selecting material for upper>grade groups cautioD 
should be used not to select material too difficult for 
the mental and reading attainment levels of the group. 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1, Ducim ipecial t^pes of clMuficstioa for meeting individakl or groi9 
diSeRDces in rauiiiig abilitr. 

2, What do you consider to be the tbree movt imprntant unu of tlie 
reading instruction in the intennediftte gradnf In the npper gradesF 

t. What we tbe essentia) conditions neotu»ry to real audience ntuatiooa 
in oral reading? Is it sufficient metelf to have the pupils close thrir 
books while one pupil leads txalfy his section ot a selection piCTiously 
read by the class? 

4. Examine a course of stuttr in reading for a particular giade and 
determine to what extent it fulfills the content requitcments indicated 
in this chapter. Consider its provisiou for material: (a) for audieuca 
reading; (b) for training in silent reading; (e) for reading of the exten- 
sive type; (d) for intensive literary study; (e) for individoal nadinf) 
(f) for special group reading. 

fl. Cboose five selectims from readers or bom oounea of study that yoa 
think are too difficult for the grade for nhidi they ace listed. 

6. Discuss the fundamental reason for a radical change from the tradi* 
tiooal oral-reading method ^>ove the primary grades. 

7. Give specific illustrations of pupils not being able to succeed in sdiool 
tabjects other than reading on account of poor reading ability. 

8. About what portion of the program reading time in the tntermetUata 
grades should be devoted to poetry? In the upper grades? 

9. Discuss the proposal that, in the intermediate grades, there diould 
be systematic study of words in relation to meaning, in short period^ 
separate from and independent of the regular reading lesson. 

10. Compue the aims of reading instruction in the intermediate grades 
with the aims in the upper grades and note differences. 

11. Evidnate O'Brien's conclusions with refecenoe to the devdopOMat of 
qwed in the upper gradea. 



CHAPTER V 

AFPRECUTION AND MEMORIZATION 

1. DnvBLOPiNa Aff&bciation 
Why we have failed In awatieQlng apptedatm. Appre- 
dation of literature as one of the leading aima in reading 
instruction ia probably more often given tban any other. 
Yet it is continually being seriously questioned whether the 
schools are developing the proper emotional attitude to- 
ward reading. The question naturally arises. Why have 
our schools so often failed to develop a{q>ieciation? The 
following answers to this question may be given: 
1, Thne has too often been a lack of graiuine appreoa- 
ticm by the teachers themselves of the best in classical 
and current literature suited to the tastes and inter- 
ests c^ the pupils. 
/ 2. The usual slow procedure of minute analysis and oral 
/ reading of all the material has tended to bring about a 
( dislike for reading and an unfavorable attitude ot 

mind toward literature. Misa Earhart says:' "In ~ 
literature we frequently limit our efforts to following 
the thread d the thought, to getting the pronundation 
and meaning of words, and to training in oral reading, 
. . .If nothing more than this is done, much of the pown 
of the pupils to appreciate will remain dormant." 
Teaches in the intermediate and upper grades, as a 
rule, have failed to utilize oral reading to the best 
advantage because th^ have had all the material 

'Earhart. lida B. Ilie "AtoumI tad Guidaace of AppHdaUah* 
duqi. X, of fan Typw rf Ttaekine. Houston Mifflin Comptay, IBU. 
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read aloud, instead of only those parts essential to 

appredation. 
8. There has been too great an appeal to the inteUectual 
faculties of memory, judgment, and criticism, and too 
little stress upon the values of human life, its virtues, 
ideals, triab, and struggles, as portrayed through the 
printed page. Teachers have too often failed to con- 
ceive reading as experience " lifting the individual 
human conscioumess to the hi^est potential of human 
feeling." There has been too much attention to con-, 
stnictions, classification of parts of speech, and other I 
matters of form and too little emphasis upon the^ 
essential cont^it values. 

4. Effort has been wasted in trying to force adult litera- 
ture and adult standards upon children. Very often 
the reading provided in the middle and upper grades 
has been too difficult, both in content and in vocabu- 
laiy. This has inevitably led to the errors in method 
enumerated above. 

5. 'What has been accomplished has been due lately to 
the enthusiasm and intuitive wisdom of the natm-ally 
superior teacher. Teachers have not been instructed 
in the psychology and pedagogy of appreciation. Only 
in recent years has the term " appredation lesson" 
been <&cus8ed in educational literature. The need 
ti rationaliang the teadier'a method in developing 
desired attitudes of mind toward reading is an impor- 
tant one. 

The natora of appreciation. Charters says: * 
Tie purpose, or function, of teaching is to assist pupils to ^>prfr* 
ciate and control the values of life. ... To ftppreciate means to 
estimate [soperiy. . . . We are well acquainted with appreciatioa 

>CIiarten,W.W. tf«ti«b (tf TMsiUar, 191S edU pp. 9 atid 21. Bow 
FeUnon Gunpaiij. / > . 
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08 im^died in ideftlo. . . . literatuie is aakl to bam its die! value 

in giving children such idealo. 

Strayer and Norsworthy say: ■ 

Appreciation belongs to tlie general field of feeling lather tbu 
Icnoving. . . . Appreciation involves the presence of Mme intel- 
lectual states, but its addition makes the total complex <J an 
emotional rather than a cognitive nature. . . . Appreciation ii an 
attitude of mind which ia passive, contemplative. . . . The indi- 
vidual is satisfied with it. This puts appreciation in the categofy 
of recreation. Appreciation then always involves the ]deamira 
tone, otherwise it could not be enjoyed. 

i^^edation of Bodal values. The conceptioii of reading 
as experience emphasizes the importance of stressing tha 
value and needs of human beings, both as individuals and 
aa members of society. From the £jat grade on, in the read- 
ing lessons, ve ought not to fail to cultivate social ajqireda- 
tJon on "the basis <rf lofty motives, persistent effort, hard- 
ships overcome, and suffering nobly borne." In order to 
develop this social appredation, ve need to dioose reading 
material for the pupils from the whole human drama, 
representing a great variety of life situations in all parts of 
the world. The children need; to experience a great deal of 
this reading, much as we witness a play upon the stage, the 
leading being done with ease, rapidity, and pleasure. 

Appreclatioo of esthetic values. In a piece of literature 
we may appreciate the thought or feeling expressed, the 
idea, the story, or the act, or we may appreciate the w^ in 
which it is told, the fine choice of words, the fiuency and 
ease of style, the delightful musical quahties of the poem. 
We m^ differ with Woodrow Wilson in his political ideas, 
but all agree that he has a remarkable style in his state 
papers. Foe's purpose was to produce an effect rather than 

^ Sb^er and NomroTtliy. ffowlo TMci^dkap. vm.pp.lM.m. TIh 
n Compaor, 1S18. 
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to express a thou^t. If we have been properiy tauglit, we 
cannot fail to appreoate the musical characteristics and the 
skillful choice of words that he uses to produce the particu- 
lar effect desired. j£sthetic appreciation of good taste, 
beauty, and the pleasurable effect <^ form can be more 
effectively developed through experience than through too 
much intellectufd analysis of the underlying technique. 
One school reports excellent results from allowing a fifth- 
grade class to sing Scott's poems. 

Apinedatlon of the humorous. When we reflect upon 
the kinds of humor that the average individual in life appie- 
dates, the importance ol the school in developing apprecia- 
tion of the right sort of humor and wit ia clear. The reading 
instruction provides the best opportunity for utilizing and 
directing the child's natural liking for the humorous. An 
interest in reading may sometimes be aroused through this 
element in literature when all other means fwl. Every 
term's work in reading should contain one or more selections 
in whidi the essential element is the humorous. Such a 
unit generally will be best appreciated by the pupils merely 
by their being allowed to enjoy it. Problems may be set, 
the discusuon of which will involve the faumor of the selec- 
tion. For an example of this kind see the lesson in Chapter 
VII on " How I Killed a Bear." The great dai^er is that 
teachers will impose needless tasks upon the pupils, which 
will hinder enjoyment. The oral reading of selected por- 
tions will bring out himior under a community of attention 
which individuals missed in their independent reading. 
At other times a rapid silent reading in the recitation-lesson 
will best cause the class to catch the spirit of the humor. 
It is most important that the teacher realize that the essen- 
tial element of the selection is the humor, and plan the 
reading procedure so as to center attention upon that. 
Miscellaneous audience reading, aa described in Chapter V, 
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fumiabea an excellent opportunity tor the tsBcher to guide 
the pupils in selecting commendable jokes and witticisms. 

Appreciation of nature. There b always danger of carry- 
ing correlation to absurd lengths. However, much may be 
done in the reading lessons to arouse an interest in the 
beauties of nature and in the enjoyable observation of 
nature phenomenai as well as to develop appreciation of the 
literature of nature. This may best be done by developing 
a feeling for the spirit that animates the author, rather than 
by centering attention upon information. Here again the 
teacher's purpose must concentrate upon the large values 
of the reading matter. The material used must be full of 
the spirit of a lover of Nature in close communion with her 
many-sidedness and her changing moods, and at the same 
time be written in a style that appeals to the child as a child 
rather than as an adult. Wherever the material reveals the 
music (tf Nature, it should be read orally. 

General method for the appreciation lesson. The 
method for the appreciation lesson can hardly be reduced 
to a formula. In general, there are three phases that are 
fairly constant: (a) an initial large view; (b) analysis mto 
essential elements; (c) a final perspective view of the whole. 
Applying this to a reading lesson, it will mean that the 
selection will be read through from the begiiming to the end, 
without interruption, to get the general theme or spirit of 
the unit. In some cases this should be done by the pupils 
during study time, and in some cases the selection should be 
lead orally to thecless by the teacher. *' The second step 
involves a consideration of the unit more in detail, with a 
problem or problems as the basis of analysis and reclassifica- 
tion. During this step any obstades to a clear compre- 
hension of the meaning of the material or appreciation of 
its spirit are cleared away. Finally, there is a perspective 
view of the unit as a whole. This may simply be a final 
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reatSog of the poem to tlie dass by tlie teacher, or by Bome 
good pupil reader. It may be a final consideration of the 
essential point of view, value, beauty, or ideal porti^«d in 
the selection, or it may be a recapitulation of experience 
through dramatization. 

General suggestions as to developing appreciation. The 
following suggestions as to methods and plans may prove 
helpful to teachers: 

1.; ^Vhile an adequate knowledge is helpful toward appre* 
elation, over-analysis is fatal to emotional enjoyment. 
It is not necessary to know the meaning of every word 
in order to appreciate a piece of hterature. It is 
better to determine the essential points and let the 
rest pass. 
2, " The best preparation for the teacher who feels that 
her teaching is inadequate in those phases of her woric 
which involve appreciation is to plan to do what she 
can to ensure her own growth in this particular. Bead 
more poetry, and especially read it with those who 
derive great pleasure therehvm, if you wish to teach 
poetry better." ^ The spirit of the emotional attitude 
must be caught rather than taught. 
8. In so far as there is attention to the technique of liter- 
ary types and structures it should be clearly only a 
means to a better understanding and appreciation ot 
the major content values. For the average person, 
. ** Hterature is a thing to be experienced, not to be 
studied; to be used, not to be analyzed; to be pleasur- 
able experience motivated from within, and not tasks 
arbitrarily imposed from without." 
4. A particular unit of reading matter should be read at a 
I rate similar to the rate that would be used in a typical 
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life aituation. We read a book of fictioit or a drama at 
one sitting or within a few days. This gives a better 
perspective view than is possible under the laboriously 
slow reading typical of the schotd. The average 
person's reading ia largely for recreation. Qualities 
characteristic of recreation should predominate in the 
appreciation reading lesson. 

6. It is necessary that teachers have dear^ in mind 
wherein lies the essential value of the unit. For the 
Mother-Goose rhymes and poetiy suited to the pri- 
maiy grades it is in the beauty of sound and form. 
They are therefore suited for auditory experience and 
memorization. The story makes its appeal throi^ 
the content, and its ordered arrangement in plot 
and narrative. Consequently it may be experienoed 
through being heard or through silent reading, and 
reSxperienced through telling. The value of Warner's 
" How I IQlled a Bear " is in the humor. ITie value 
of " fioratius at the Bridge " lies in the heroic act told 
in a forceful manner. In the " Gettyabivg Address " 
Lincoln's simple but forceful appeal to the living to 
complete the unfinished task of saving the Union has 
made it a classic. It is useless for a teacher to attempt 
' to impart appreciation until she has determined 
definitely the essential worth of the unit. 

Cautions. 

1. Avoid rai»ng the critical attitude for the time. 

2, Do not expect rapid growth in appreciation. 

S. Do not attempt to develop appreciation for a unit 
of literature which you do not genuinely appreciate 
* yourself. 

4. Do not force c^Idren to give expnaaou to the feeling 
••, awakened. 
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2. The Teaching or Fobtrt 
. A lesson on a poem is classified as an appreciation lesson. 
Applying tbe general method of this tyi>e of lesson to the 
poem, we have three main steps, 

A perspective view of the whole. It is important that the 
first impression be pleasurable and vivid. It may be neces- 
sary to pave the way for the most effective attitude of mind 
by a preparatory step. This may be done in either of 
several ways: 

1. By getting before the pupils the setting, thiou^ 
questions and discussion. 

S. By relating an incident or information essential to the 
understanding of the poem. 

8. By setting a problem to serve as a specific purpose for 
securing a high degree of altention. 

4. By exhibiting a picture or other concrete illustration 
of the poem. 

This preparatory step should be brirf and to the point. 
In the first five or six grades, and sometimes even above 
this, the pupil's first impression of the poem should be from 
the teacher's readii^ to the pupils, without the text bdore 
them. There are two reasons for this. The literary values 
of the poem are essentially auditory. Poetry is a more diffi- 
cult form of reading than prose. In the upper grades the 
perspective view may be a rapid silent reading of the whole 
during study-time, especially with the longer units, sudi as 
MUet Statuiiah. Not until the sixth or seventh grade is it 
advisable, as a rule, to have the puiuls study the poem 
preparatory to the recitation. 

Excellent preparatory discussions for poems for each 
grade may be found in The TeaekiTig c^ Poetry in the Oradet, 
by Halliburton and Smith. Excellent accounts preparatory 
to the presentation of poems for the four upper grades are 
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ffvfox In the seriea of Headers entitled. Studies in BeaHnff, 
by Searsoa and Martin. Good brief preparatory para- 
graphs and problems are given preceding the poems in The 
Boya' and Girle' Readers, by Bolenius. Valuable illustra- 
tions are given in the newer seta of readers. Those in the 
Rivernde Readert and the NaturtU Method Readers are very 
good. The illustrations in the Jessie Willcox Smith edition 
of the Mother Ooose RhyTnes are excellent for mounting or 
framing. Some primary teachers use these by placing one at 
a time above the blackboard as the rhymes are taught, and 
using them as helps in recalling the rhymes. 

Study by parts. In studying the po^n by parts it is often 
best to consider it in terms of thought units. In the 
" Daisies," by Frank Dempster Sherman, each pair ot lines 
constitutes a thought unit. In " Where the Boats Go." by 
Stevenson, eadi stanza-^nswera a question, as follows: 

Stanza I, How does the river look? 

Stanza 3, What is floating on the riverf 

Stanza 3, Where u the river going? 

Stanza 4, What will h^ipen a hundred miles away? 

In some cases the analysis of the poem may be made in 
terms of a problem. The following are some good prob- 
lems. 

"A Valentine," by Laura Eltaabeth Bicharda. ^ 

Draw and color a little valentine that would suit this poem. 
"Somebody's Mother." 

Tell the class how you would arrange the poem as a moving 

picture. 
"A Riddle," by TTaipTmli More. 

After you have guessed this riddle, take each line separately 

and show that it is true. 
"The Bells," by Edgar Allan Poe. 
' List the four kinds of bells, and list under each four words 

weli chosen to e^>ress the effect characteristic of the belL 
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"Tint ¥vbA frpet of H«meUn," by Robert Brairaing. 
In preparation for dnmntizing, decide upon how Buoy scenes 
will be needed and the Btage-setting for eaich. 
"Herv6 Riel," by Robert Browning. 

', For effective oral reading of the first stonsa we should ezi^esB 
' ' sympathy and terror. What should be expressed in reading 
each of the other stansas? 
"Hie Children's Hour," by Longfelbw. 
In the picture in the Reader be able to identify each child. 

During this analyaia step any parts or words, the meooing 
of which is not clear, would be explained. In some cases it 
will be advisable to have the pupils consult the dictionary, 
or the glossary in the reading text. But Cbubb's caution in 
this respect is needed: 

Beware of the dictionary: let it be a last resort. Use it as little 
aa possible; there ia no magical virtue in it. Encourage the habit 
of getting at the meaning of a word through the context, whjch is 
far more important than a habit of facile dictionary hunting. 
Few words have fixed values anyhow; they take comi^exion from 
the company they are in. * 

The treatment cX the poem by parts m^ be done in a 
variety of ways. A part raay be read silently by the pupils, 
interpreted, details cleared up, related to the whole, and then 
read orally by some pupiL Or the oral reading may be 
deferred until the poem has been considered in detail, and 
then the whole read aloud. In other cases it may be best 
for the teacher to read the stanza or other division orally, 
as the pupils read it silently, and have the pupil's oral 
reading following the detailed analysis. It is appropriate 
here ^un to caution against over-analysis. Be sure that 
the essentials get into the foreground of the child's oon- 
sdousness as the principal values to control in studying a 
poem. 

> Chubb, FetdvaL Th» JmcAuv qf EngliA, p. IN. Xlw m-t™"*'" 
Cooipany, lOOC 
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A new experience of flie vliole. The final step in an 
appreciatioD lesson should be one of synthesis. The first 
step was a rapid survey of the whole. The second step was 
an analysis of the details in relation to major values. The 
last step is the opposite of analysis. Too often the last step 
13 omitted altogether. Other times it is a dreaiy review 
without an element of newness. This third step, then, 
should be synthetical and experiential, and should contain 
BufiSdent new procedure and content to be impressive. In 
some cases it might be a final oral reading or sin^ng of the 
whole. In another case it might be the dramatization of 
the poem on the basis of the analysis made in the second 
step. In other cases it might be the statement of the solu- 
tion of the problem. It might consist in memorizing and 
reciting the poem. The summarizing of the essential values 
of the poem under a new oi^anisation might constitute the 
final step. The important thii^ is for the teacher to deter- 
mine the final step according to the nature of the particular 
poem. 

It is not possible in this treatment to give detailed illustra- 
tions of model lessons. Excellent ones for eac^ grade may 
be found in The Teaching of Poetry, by Halliburton and 
Smith. Excellent Hsts of poems by grades are given there 
also. 

S. MEUOSQATIOIf 

Method In a memorization lesson. Probably the most 
common method used in helping a class or pupil to memorize 
B poem is to have one line or stanza repeated several times 
and then recited, then to have the next line or stanza re- 
peated and recited, and so on through the poem. This is an 
inefficient method, not in accord with the psychology of 
memory or with the findings of expmmental teaching. We 
ate all familixtr with the ej^ierieuce of the bc^ who comes to 
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the end of a stanza in recitation and can go no farther. 
This is because the connection between parts has been veiy 
poorlj' made in the method used in memorizing. 

Close association of meanings. All writers emphasize 
the importance of closely associating in the pupil's mind i 
the ideas of matter to be memorized. Memorizing a poem 
should be a very thoughtful procedure. Conscious memo^ 
rizing naturally follows the thinking process. The first 
impression affects materially the pupil's interest in the poem, 
and his effort in remembering it verbaltm. The vividness of 
the first experience may be heightened throu^ the prepara- 
tory step discussed under the teaching of a poem. The 
pupil's first contact with a poem should be under a high 
degree of attention and a feeling of pleasure. It is best to 
present the poem in terms of the principal thought units. 
The details under each of the major ideas ^ould be developed 
in the order in the poem. Tying the larger thoughts to- 
gether helps the pupil to comprehend and appreciate the 
poem as a whole, and aids recall. Hie meaning elements 
need to be referred to when an attempt to recall is fuling. 
The commonly used method described in the preceding 
paragriq)h fails to utilize association of meanings as an aid 
in memorizing. 

Tb9 method of fiie iriiole superior to flie method by parts. 
The poor method of memorizing line by line, or stanza by 
stanza, is a method by parts. AH experimenters have re- 
ported better results from the method of the whole. In the 
tatter, the pupib' efforts at verbalim recall will be attempts 
to recall the poem from the beginning to the end, ratber 
than to work on a part until it is memorized and then attack 
the next part. Parker points out '■ two reasons why the 
method of the whole is more economical than the method 
by parts: 

'Parker, S. C. MtlMi cj Teadmtg is High SehcOi, pp. 154-S8. 
Ginn Mid Compwiy. , 
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1. No time wuted b; iiaelesB Msoriatioiu by the whole method. 

ft. Greater coocentnttiou of attention by the whole method. 

Combining die two methods. Strsyer and Nonworthy ' 
subtest' a combinatioQ of the part method and the whole 
method: 

The advantages of the whole method arc that it forms the right 
connections and emphasizes the complete thought, and therefore 
savei time and gives the right penpective. Its difficulties are that 
the material i> not all of equal difficulty, and therefore it is waste- 
ful to put the same amount of time on all parts; it is discourag- 
ing to the learner, as no part may be raised above the threshold 
of recall at the first study period (particularly tiue if it is rote 
memory); it is difficult to use recall, if the whole method is ad- 
hered to. A combination of the two is therefore wise. The learner 
should be encouraged to go over the material from beginning to 
end, until the difficult ports become apparent, then to concentrate 
on these parts for a time, and again go over from the beginning — 
using lecial] wheneva possible. 

Memorizliig Wordsworth's " Daffodils." These authora 
give in detail how to teach a class of sixth-grade pupils, in 
fifteen minutes, to memorize the " Daffodils." The follow- 
ing is the outline of their plan. 

1. K«paratory arousal of interest in the poem. 

2. Presentation of poem by parts, in terms of the big ideas with 
related detailB. 

8. Oral reading of whole by teacher to pupils, once or more. 
4. Pupils recite poon with teacher, repeating each stanza sevenl 

B. Analysis of thought, indicating, in the author's words as far 
as possible, the development of ideas through the poem. 

6. Becital of poem as a whole by teacher and pupils. 

7. Individual study and recall by pupils. 

8. Verbatim, recital by pupils next day- 
Recall as a factor in memorizing and retaining. While 

there should be careful relational thinking and interpre- 
tation, followed hy a certain amount of verbatim, repeti- 
' Stnyet and Nocsworthy. BMPtoTMwft,chsp.v. '^ Macmillao Co. 
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tion, effort at recall ahould come comparatively early in 
the memOTization proceas. Repetition prolonged tends to 
make the recall mechanical, and consequently lacking in 
concentration upon the thought. After a poem has been 
memorized, it will be much more likely to be permanently 
retained if recalled at intervals. If a poem is being mem- 
orized to be recited upon a certain day, it is well to recall it 
each day. After a poem has been memorized by a daas, it 
should be recalled occasionally in that grade and also in the 
next grade to ensure a more permanent retention. Pupils 
should be encouraged to recite their " memoiy gems " and 
poems to individuals and to special groups, ^enever ap- 
proiniate occa^ons arise. Teachers should be careful to 
provide opportunity for pupils to recite poems learded in 
previous grades. A very good scheme is to have a record 
paper accompany the class, givii^ the poems memorized 
by the class under previous teachers. 

What to memorize. An interesting and valuable study 
has recently been made to determine what poems are most 
commonly used for memorization and in what grades. The 
study is based upon the courses of study of fifty cities of 
varying sizes located in various parts of the country. The 
following list is takes tiom the report of the study and 
consists of the poems most frequently listed in the fifty 
courses of study and shows the grade in which each poem 
was most frequently used: ' 

PiasFSBsmD Ltan or Poeub fob Mekobt Woke 
Gradel 
Avikar Title 

1. Alexander, Mrs. C. F. All Hiings Bright and Beautiful 

S. Brown, Kate L. Little Plant, llie 

* BuDMbergEr, Velda C. Standard Rtqttirtnenli for Uenwritittg TA^ 
trof% littltriai. Unirenitr ot ClinoU, Urbaiw. SO oenta. 1920. 
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8. From the Gemuui 

4. Steveiuon, R. L. 

5. Slevcnaon, B. L. 
e. Stevenaon, R. L. 

7. Taylor. Jane 

8. Tennyson, Lord 

9. Cooper, Geo. 

10. Fidd, Eugene 

11. RossetU, CbrisUna 
IS. Stevenson, R. L. 



Author 
1. AHingham, Wm. 
B. Caiy, Phcfibe 
8. Child, Lydia M. 

4. Coleridge, S. T. 

5. Field, Eugene 

6. Field, Eugene 

7. Houghton, Lord 

8. Ingelow, Jean 

9. Kiogaley, Chas. 

10. Larcom, Lucy 

11. Lear, Edward 

, 12. Sherman, F. D. 
IS. Sherman, F.D. 

. 14. Stevenson, R. L. 
IS. Field, Eugene 
18. LongreUow. O. W. 

17. Miller, EmUy 

18. Stevenson, R. L. 

19. Stevenson, R. L. 



Avthor 
1. Aldrich, T. B. 
S. AUiughiun, Wm. 
8. BjOmson, BiBmstjeriM 
4. Brooks, Phillips 



Sleep, Baby, Sleep 

Autumn FilM 

Rain 

Swing, The 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 

Bird and the Baby, The 

Come IJttle Leaves 

Why Do Bells for ChristmM 

Ring? 
Wind.TTie 
My Shadow 

Oradell 

Furies, The. 

Suppose 

lliviksgiving Dsy 

Answer to a Child's Questkni 

Dutch Lullaby 

Bockabye Lady, Hu) 

Lady Moon 

Seven Times One 

Lost Doll, The 

Brown Thrush, TTie 

Owl and the Pussy Cat, ^le 

Dabies 

Four Wmds, The 

Land of Story Books, Tlu 

Duel, The 

Hiawatha's Childhood 

Blue Bifd, The 

Wind; The 

Windy Nights 

Qndein 

Msriorie's Almanac 

Wishing 

Tree, Hie 

O Little Town <tf Bethldien 
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0. .Ctry, Alice 

6. Field, Eugene 

7. K}gg, James 

8. Krout, Mary H. 

0. I/ingfellow, H. W. - 

10. Moore. C. C. 

11. TennyWHi, Lord 

12. Jackson, Helen H. 
18. Lmigfellow, H. W. , 
U. Bauda, W. B. 



Aidliot 
1. Field, Eugene 
S. Gould, Hannah F. 

8. Jackson, Helen H. 

4. Longfellow, tt W. 

5. Lowell, J. R. 

6. Tate, Nahum 

7. Tennygon, Lord 
fi. Tbaster, Celia 

9. Wordsworth, Wm. 

10. Bryant, W. C. 

11. LongfeUow, H. W. 

12. Lowell, J. B. 
IS. Eiley, J. W. 



AuOor 

1. Bryant, W. C. 

2. Bryant, W. C. 
8. Cariyle, Thomas 

4. Hemaos, Felicia 

5. Jackson, Helen H. 

6. LongfeUow, H. W. 

7. Longfellow, H. W. 

8. Longfellow, H. W. 

9. LongfeUow, H. W. 
la Morris, G. P. 



November 

None Lullaby. 

Boy's Song 

Little Brown Handa 

Htttwath«*B SaiUng 

Vitu t f rom St NichtJas, A 

Owl, The 



Chadten'sHour,71ie 
Great, Wide, Beautiful. Woo- 
derful World 

' Grade IV 

Night Wind. Tin 
Frost, The 

October's Bright Blue Weather 
Village Blacksmith, The 
Fountain. The 
ChrUtmaa 
Brook, ITie 
Sandpiper, He 
Lucy Gray 
Robert of Lincoln 
Arrow and the Baag, "Bxb, 
First Snowfall, The 
. Brook Song. ITie 

GradsV 

THie 
Gkulness of Nature, The 
Plantbg of the Ap^e Tiee, Hm' 
Today 

Landing of the Pilgrinu. The 
Down to Sleep 
Excelsior 

Paul Revere'a Ride 
Day ifl Done, The 
ad Clock on the Staira, Hie- 
Woodman, Span that 1W 
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11. Shftkeapewe, Wm. 
18. Whittiei, J. G. 
IS. Whittier, J. G. 
14. Whittier, J. G. 
U. Emeraon, B. W. ' 
m WMttier, J. G. 



Author 
1. Aldrich, T. B. 
t. Cary, AHce . 
8. Dnke, J. B. 
4. Holmes, 0. W. 
6. Hunt, Leigh 

6. Longfellow, H. W. 

7. Tennyson, Lonl 

8. Wolfe, ChM. 

9. Wordsworth, Wm. 

10. Longfellow. H. W. 

11. Tennj'scHi, Lord 

12. Teniqraon, Loid 



AvOor 
I. Biyant, W. C. 
t. Emerson, B. W. 
8. Holland, J. G. 
4. Miller, Joaquin 
B. Browning, B. 
e. Longfellow, H. W. 

7. LoweU, J. B. 

8. Lowell, J. R. 

9. Macaulay, T. B. 
■ 10. l^ylor. Bayard 

II. Tennyson, Lord 

Avthor 
1. Bryant, W. C. 
£. Holmes, a W. 



Under the Gieemrood T^ 

InSdioolDays 

Barefoot Boy, Hie 

Cora Song, TTie 

Fable 

Barbara Frietchis 

Grader I 

Before the Bain 
Nobility 

American Flag, Hu 
Oldlronddea 
Abou Ben Adhem 
. Builders, The 
Charge of the Light Brigade 
Burial of Sir John Moore 
I Wandered Lonely as aCIoud 
pBalm cA life, A 
Break, Break, Break 
Bugle Song 

QnieVa 

TiO* 
To a Waterfowl 
Snowstorm, Hie 
Gradation 
Columbus 

Home Thoughts from Abroad 
Building of the Ship, He 
Fatherland, Tlie 
Yussouf 
Horallus 

Song of the Camp. TiMB 
Sir Galahad 

On^ nil 

TiOe 
71ianat<q)ais • 
lastLei^llie ''■ 
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8, Kpling, Rudyard Receasiond '' 

4. Pierpont, John Warren's Addicsi 

B. Shakespeare, Wm. Mercv Speech 

8. SheUey. P. B. ' Cfoud, 1^ ^ 

7. Sill, E. H. Opportunity 

8. Whitman, Walt OCaptainlMyCaptMnl'^ 
fl. Whittier. J. G. Snowbound ^ 

10. BuniB, Robert For A' That and A' ITiat *-' 

11. Gray, Thomas Elegy Written m a Countiy 

Churchyard 

12. EColmes, 0. W. Chambered Nautaus, The'' 
IS. Lowell, J. R. Day in June. A. ^ 

14. Scott, Sir W. Breathes there a Maa '^ 

15. Shakespeare, Wm. Polonius to Zjaertes • 



Cautioa In selecting' poems. While the results of studies 
like the one just referred to are veiy helpful in determining 
what material to use, care should be taken to maks sure 
that pMnu chosen from lists of this kind are fitted in thdr 
thought and feeling values to the level of development of 
the pupils. For instance, in the preceding list, Whittier'a 
*' Bar^oot Boy " is ^ven as one of the poems most fre- 
quently memorized in the fifth grade. But an analysis of 
tJie poem wilt show tliat it was written for adults with an 
adult appreciation of the barefoot boy. and not for children. 
This is not an appropriate poem to use in the grades. In 
the lower grades, poems more difiScult than the pupils can 
be expected to learn to read may be used for memory work 
provided they are psychologically suited to the diildren. 

The number of poems required to be memorized. In the 
study referred to in the preceding pages, it was found that 
the most common requirement bs to the number of poems 
to be memorized was six in each grade. The median num- 
ber required was seven in the first four grades and eight in 
each of the four upper grades. . 
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FBOBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 
1. Of the five icBioDB given u to why our achooli hnve bo crften ftjibi 

to develop appreciation, ^*bich do you consider the most importuitP 
t. Select a unit of reading nutter, the esaentiaJ element of which is (a) 

the social value, (i) the Esthetic value, (f) the humor, (d) the natun 

element. 
S. What ii the Maential diSetenoe between knowing and siq»edating7 

4. What danger is there in redudng the appiedation kaaon to formal 
steps? 

5. Do 70U agree with the fourth gtseral suggestion for developing ai^x^ 
oationf Ii this generally done in school pr&ctioe? Give iUustrations. 

6. Select a poem to be taught. Determine Jta essential value. &n 
briefly your plan of procedure in >>«/•>< ing the poem. 

7. Select another poem and formulate a good problem w ipedfie aim 
for the pupils to keep in mind in their experience with the poem. 

8. Select a poem suitable for dramatization. 

0. What are the two most important poinU in the methodology of 
memoriiing a poem? 
10. Using some familiar poem. iUustrate the difference between the 
method of the part and the method of the whole. Sbow bow the two 
mi^t be combined ii ' ' " 



CHAPTER VI 

SECUHING THE AUDIENCE SITUATION IN ORAL READING 
Types of oral reading. There are two general types of 
oral-reading recitation procedure. The most common one 
is that in which all the pupils of the class have' before them 
the same material. This type is well adapted to primary 
work. It is also well adapted to the intensive study of a 
distinctly literary unit, especially the poem, the oration, 
and the short unit of poetic prose. ZJterary values are 
primarily auditory. The race had a con^derable literature 
before it had printing. The literature was transmitted 
ordly from generation to generation. Rhyme, rhythm, and 
other literary values are essentially and distinctly auditory. 
When we make an intensive study of a poem, the best 
method is for each pupil to have a copy of the poem and to 
use the oral-reading procedure as tBe guide of the recita- 
tion. Excellent illustrations of model lessons may be found 
in Teaching Poetry in the Grades, by Halliburton and Smith. 
The second type of oral-reading method is that of audi- 
ence reading. In the first type of oral reading there is no 
conscious purpose of conveying thought to an audience. 
It may be ased as a test of the pupil's ability to express the 
thou^t, but the other pupils and the teacher have the 
reading matter before them, and any attempt to have the 
pupil try to imagine that he is reading to an audience under 
those conditions is futile. That type of oral reading is very 
ns^ul for certain purposes, but if only that kind is used the 
pupils do not develop the proper facility in reading to an 
audience. Audience reading is the principal use niade:;oS 
oral reading outside of the schooL It is the purpose of t^ 
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idbapter to give a niunber of plans for securing real audi* 
ence aituations. 



, Ttpes of Audience Readino 

Miscellaneous audience reading. One plan that it is 
possible for practically all teachers to use is the miscel- 
laneous audience reading. Have each pupil bring in a 
short unit to read to the class. It nu^ be a clipping, a 
selection from a hbrary book, a birthday book, a Christ- 
mas book, a Sunday-School paper, a t^d's periodical, or s 
letter received. Biddies and jokes m^ be used, but they 
should not monopolize the time at the expense <tf more 
valuable material. The teacher should read to the pupils 
from time to time samples of good, short units, suitable for 
this type of reading in her grade. It will be necessary to 
stimulate and encourage the uninterested, discouraged, or 
unresourceful pupils. It is better to provide such a pupil 
with a book or periodical from which he may choose a 
sdection than merely to provide him with the selection. 
Each pupil should make his selection, and practice at home. 
The reader should be expected to put the thought across 
to the audience — the remainder of the class. The pupils 
naturally have a tendency to study their own selections 
while one pupil is reading orally. In such case the teacher 
should expect them to give full attention to the leader as a 
matter of politeness. A failure on the part of the pupil to 
put the thought across to the audience will be the teacher's 
opportunity to instruct thiou^ both example and precept. 
This t3rpe of recitatioQ procedure should not be a mere 
entertainment program. It should be a time of serious 
effort and thoughtful instruction, as well as a period of 
^tprest and enjoyment. The interest of the audience will 
vDieancreased throu^ such problems as the following: 
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Wben the re«der haa finiabed, be nacly to give the mort iatcf 
eating point. 

Be ready to name the characten, the chief character, the high- 
est point of interest 

Be ready toward the end of the recitation to tell whose selecUon 
70U liked best and why. 

What do you think will happen next in the stoiy? 

The diacuasion should be brief, just enough to stimulate tlie 
interest of the class. 

Oftentimes pupils living near each other will dedre to 
divide a story vluch is too long for one to re&d. It is best to 
have as many different pupils as posuble read during one 
re<ntation. Each reading must be shcnt. Aft^ the te&dier 
and pupils have had some experienee with this type of 
reading, it will be found that about fifteen pupils can read 
in a thirty-minute period. Interest is stimulated by having 
a definite time, such as a certain day each week, or every 
other week, for this type of oral reading. A miscellaneous 
collection of Primers is the b^ matmal to use for this type 
of reading in the upper first grade. First Headers, with 
short units, may be used to good advantage in the second 
grade. 

In this type of audience reading, where each pupil chooses 
different material from each other pupil, there is an oppor- 
tunity to develop judgment on the part of the pupils in 
selecting fading material, and the school and the home are 
in consequence brought into closer relationship. It is more 
easily carried out in a community where the homes are 
supplied with reading material for the children, but it may 
also be a means of stimulating a desire for securing more 
reading material for the children in homes less fortunate. 
The writer has seen this plan carried out in a number ot 
classrooms to excellent advantage. 
' Oioup-to-gzoup Budieoce reodins. Tbe second type of 
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widience-readiitg refstaticHi is as (dlows: ■ Eadi dass is 
given a different seb^of books coutaining short, easy selec- 
tions of the narrative type, such as the Fiftfi^Fammu Siorieg. 
Each class is assif^ed a unit for preparation at home, in- 
cluding practice in reading orally. In the redtaticm pro- 
cedure the first dass^ fe^ its aele£t!k») to the second class, 
which has not had opportumty to read the 'selection, and 
consequently conatitutea a real audience. The pnpils of 
the first class have each a copy of the selection before them 
and have the advantage of hearing it read and of reading it 
silently at the same time. The discussion is carried os 
munly by the audience group, the reading group coming 
into the discussion occawmally. The teacher sets prob- 
I^ns to provide a specific purpose for the careful attention 
of the listening group, and as the reading i»oceeds enou^ 
questioning and discussion take place to keep both groups 
alert and attentive. Aftftr the first dass has completed 
reading its story to the second class, the second dass reads 
its stoiy to the first. Ordinarily there is opportunity for 
both classes to read in a thirty-minute period if the redta- 
tion proceeds with the snap and vigor characteristic of s 
well-planned and well-executed lesson. 

Another type of group-to-group audience reading with 
the whole room of pupils is that followed by one school, and 
involves the use of a small number ot copies of one book. 
Iliis school was furnished with ten copies of Peter and PoJ^ 
in Spring. This is a veiy interesting narrative nature bookt 
consisting of units of about three pages, each practically 
independent of the other and suitable for second or third 
grades. There being only ten copies ot the book, it was 
impossible to use it in the usual way of having each pupil in 
the dass have a book. The primary purpose of the book is 
to lead to an observation and appredation of nature. In 
many cases the sounds were imoortant diaracteristics. 
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For these reasons it seemed that the material should come 
before the pupils in an oral fashion. The type of the ma- 
terial being narrative, and the book being divided into 
comparatively short units, it appeared- that the book would 
be suitable for audience reading. The content of the 
material is such that, to realize the best experience for the 
children, it was felt advisable to cover the material as 
quickly as possible immediately preceding the opening-up 
of the season represented, so that the stimulus of the inter- 
est created would more Ukely result in enjoyable observa- 
tion on the part of the pupils. 

In group-to-group audience reading it is usually best for 
the te&dier to have a book. This left nine books for the 
pupils. It was decided to cover three units a day. This 
would take about two weeks, or a little more, to complete 
the book. One unit, was assigned to each of three groups 
of three pupils for a reading period of each day. During 
a study period these pupils Were permitted to leave the 
room and go to some vacant room, or to some appro- 
priate place in the corridors, and practice reading so that 
they could read to the best advantage to the whole room of 
puinls. One of the better readers was placed in chai^ of 
the gro^p of three. They gave such help to each other as 
they could in this preliminary preparation. It is evident 
that Uus sort of group coBperation provides a type of ex- 
perience that is very valuable in training for dtizenship in a 
democracy. 

Condnctiiig the group-to-^roup recitation. In conduct- 
ing tbe recitation, the teacher had the group of three stand 
in the center of the room in front and as near to the pupils 
as possible. In order to get the rather large listening group 
seated more compactly, and thereby make it easier for both 
the audience and the reader, the teacher had the pupils 
toward the rear of the room move forward, and if necessaiy 
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at vith otlier pupQs. The reading group was permitted to 
place a drawing or any other material on the blackboard, 
preceding the recitation, a^ a means of making clearer to the 
audience tiie content of tha unit. As the reading proceededt 
the teacher played an important put in guiding the recita- 
tion. If a tendency on the part of the audieoce to become 
inattentive showed itself, the teacher aroused interest by a 
question, testing some pupil upon his understanding of what 
had been read or providing a specific purpose for listening to 
what was comiog. At oertun times the listeners were per- 
mitted to ask the readers questions about matters which 
were not entirely clear. After this group of three had 
finished^ the next group of three took their jJaces and read. 

By this plan the class was able to cover from eight to 
twelve pages in an ordinary period of twenty-five or thirty 
minutes, assignments for the next period included. Every 
pupil in the room had opportunity to have a copy of the 
book and participate in the audience reading at least twice 
during the time the class waa using the book. After the 
book bad been covered in this way, any pupil who desired 
to read the book or any part of it more carefully was per- 
mitted to do so for spare-time silent reading. The writer 
observed this work several different days, and was impressed 
with the interest and spirit manifested by the class. The 
other books of the s^es, Peter and Polly in Summer, In 
WirUer, and In Avivmn, were used in the same manner st 
the appropriate times of the year. In the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades the same plan was followed, using Dallas 
Lore Sharp's Series — The Spring t^ the Year, Svmmer, 
The Fall ^ the Year, Winter. 

Most schools are organized on the " two dasses to the 
room " plan. As a general rule, it is not advisable to ccm- 
duct reading work with the room as a whole. It is posnble 
to use the group-to-group audience-readiog jdan with one 
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class. Divide the claas into tvo groups and immde each 
group with a different set of booln. In selecting the two 
books for this, it is best to have books containing independ- 
ent short units of the narrative type. It is also best to use 
books that have not been used in the customary reading 
lessons. The teacher should have a copy of each of the two 
books in order to guide the recitation as may seem nece»- 
sary. The pupils prepare during their study period. It 
possible it is advisable to have each poup, under the con- 
trol of a leader, go to some suitable place and assign the 
parts to the different members of the group, and practice 
reading aloud. In some instances it will be well for pupils 
to take the books home, and practice reading the story to 
some one at home. The si^gestions made throughout this 
section with reference to the teacher's part in the manage- 
ment of the recitation apply, of course, here. In this type 
c^ work it is best to have the reading group separated tiom 
the audience group. In order to do this it is best to have 
the reading group stand in front or to one side of the room, 
and the audience group seated compactly. This plan makes 
it easy to take care of individual differences, by grouping 
according to ability and by providing easier material for 
the lower group. 

Suitable books to use for such leading. The following 
is 8 list of books suitable for the group4o-group audience 
leadiug: 

Books Sotfabld fob Qaovt-ro^aacr AmnsKCi IIiaiiihq 

t^ ■ Tide Grade* Pablitlun 

Foli-Slori** and Proterbi I-S Gimi & Co. 

Tht Story Hour tUadar, Book Ona l-t Americ«n "Book Co. 

.^niiniil FabUt 9-S American Book Co. 

Faim SUmt* and FabUi B-S Amcricui Book Co, 

PiUrandFoayNiauTtSmMtihofikti-S Amerimn Book Co. 

Utnt Animal FaUet 9-* liait, Btowa ft Qk 
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Legmdt of a« Red ChOdTM S-l 

Clm«M Febiet and Folk^Umtt S-4 

Storitt of BmiiMc FriauU S-4 

Fifty Famoiu Sloriet S-~l 

Stop's Fabiei (Stickney) S-< 

Short SlorUt fTurner) S-t 

Naturt'i Wondtr hort 5-tf 

Otdng to School in Animal Land 8-4 

Tht Pie Bmhtr *-a 
Jayaaete Folh-BloriM aid Faky-TaUi 4-4 

8ti>ri€i <^ HtToie Dttdt 4-5 

Quainl Old Sloriet *-0 
Ziipei and Storit* Worth Stmtwibtriat 4-B 

Tnu Bird Slorif 4-S 

Wiidemen BtMt* S-7 

Beyond Ou Failtm Ban (Sluup) fi-7 

Storitt from Lift A-« 

Indian FoUt-Tale* 6-9 

Boy and Girt Have* A-fl 

Indian hcgtndt A-0 

MyOu of the Red CkUdrmi tMT 

Bint-Lift Starit* 6-4 

Tk» Siuxef Natun Seriet 0-8 

(One book for e«ch seaMO) 

Blorie* qf EnfliA Bittory 8-7 



Amerion Bo(& Co. 

Amencan Book Co. 
American Bode Co. 
American BocACo. 
Giaa St Co. 
GiDD&Co. 
Bud UcNallr ft Cob 
A. Flanagan Co. 
Little. Brown ft Co. 

iBookCo. 

iBookCo. 
Ginn&Co. 
American Bode Cob 
Houghton UiffliDGcb 
Little, Brown ft Co, 
The Century Co. 
American Book Co. 
American Book Co. 
The Macmillan Cok 
lie Macmillui Co. 
Ginn&Co. 
Rand McNaHy It Co. 

Houston MifBin Co. 
GInn&Co. 



Dnunatic reading. The third type of audience reading 
la that involving the use of selections in dramatic form. 
This 13 feasible for sight-reading work. Only aa many 
pupila should be given books as there are diaracters in the 
drama. The other pupils of the class fonn the audience. 

The following recitation, conducted by Miss Annette 
Buehrmann with a fourth-grade class, illustrates this 
type of recitation. The material used was two selections 
from Stevenson's Children's CUtssics in Dramatic Form, 
Book n — Pocahontas and Captain Smith, seven pages, and 
Pocahontas Saves Jamestown, eight pages. The characters 
were assigned to the pupils who were to take part in the 
reading. The remainder of the class constituted the audi- 
ence and did not have books. The teacher read the time, 
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place, etc., getting before the class dearly the setting of the 
scene. As the reading proceeded, an occasional question 
or suggestion was thrown out to arouse the attention of the 
audience group. After the first drama was read, the charac- 
ters in the second drams were assigned to pupils who had 
not read, and the remainder of the class became the audi- 
ence group. The class was a comparatively slow class, but 
the plan provided such excellent motive, and was so well 
carried out by the teacher, that the reading was a pleasure 
to both the readers and the listeners. The improv^nent <rf 
the pupib through such procedure was clearly evident to 
the writer, who had followed the progress of these pupils 
with special attention. The two short dramas, fifteen 
pages, were read in a thirty-minute recitation period, and 
every pupil iu the class had taken part in the reading. 

Topical audience reading. A fourth type of audience 
reading involves the use of selections from one author ca 
upon one topic. The following recitation, conducted by 
Hiss Ludlle Murphy, a seventh-grade teacher, illustrates 
this type. The class had been making a study of Looff- 
fellow, and had completed the Courlahip of MUea SlandUh 
and one of his shorter poems. The teacher secured a num- 
ber of fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade readers 
containing short selectiims from Longfellow. Each pupil 
selected a different poem, and prepared upon it during 
study-time in school and practiced reading it orally to the 
folks at home. During a thirty-minute redtatton, eight 
poems were read, including such ones as " The Old Clock on 
the Stairs " and " The Arrow and the Song." The teacher 
kept the interest of the audience aroused by setting a prob- 
lem for discussion in connection with each poem. The 
discussion was, of course, necessarily brief, just Plough to 
stimulate thinking on the part of the audience. The read- 
ing was surprisingly well done. There was no attempt to 
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go into an intensive connderation of each poem. The 
purpose was to give the pupils a more extensive experience 
•with Longfellow's poems than would be possible if all the 
leESons in relation to Longfellow had been of the intensive 
type. 

In a similar way the audience reading may be carried out 
by having the pupils read selections upon some theme <4 
interest, such as Washington's Buthday, Arbor Day, 
Gardening, Safety ¥\nt, Current Events, Thanksgiving, 
Baseball News, Signs of Spring, Letters Beceived, Letters 
Written, and thanes <tf an ethical nature involving the 
reading of stories illustrating patriotism, perseverance, 
honesty, etc. 

The " cut-up stoiy." The fifth type of audience reading 
involves the use of a " cut-up story." The teacher selects 
a printed story, suitable for her class. The story is cut into 
about as many units as there are pupils in her class. The 
imits are mounted upon uniform-sized cardboard for 
convenience in handling. In sdecting the story, the 
teacher should see that the printing is up to the hygienic 
requirements of hw grade in size of type, leading, and 
boldness. Each pupil is given one of these units, which are 
numbered consecutively in the order of the story. The 
work may be sight-reading, or the pupils may be given 
opportunity to prepare for the reading. As each pupil 
reads his part of the story, the other pupils should give 
dose attention as a matter of politeness. The teacher will 
need to make sure, through questions and pupil-reproduc- 
tions, that all members of the class are getting the story as it 
is being read. 

Illustrated audleoce reading. A sixth type of audience 
reading is in connection with illustrative drawings f^ich 
pupils have previously made during drawing or reading 
study-time, in conelation with the silent-reading redtatvHU. 
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An oghth-grade class, in preparaUon tor a sOent-reading 
recitation, had studied Rip Van Winkle to get the story as 
a whole and to select paragraphs that would be good for 
illustration. During the recitation a certain number of 
paragraphs were selected by the class for illustration, and 
one of these assigned to each pupil. During the following 
study period each pupil made an iOustrative drawing ia 
Crayola to represent the picture in his paragraph, in bar* 
mony with the general spirit and setting ot the whole story. 
The one making a particular drawing read hia paragraph 
to the class, while another pupil held the drawing in good 
light before the class. TTie problem to be solved by all was: 
Is the drawing a good representation of the word pictures 
in the paragraph, and in accordance with the general spirit 
and setting of the story? The reader, being before the class 
with the book, had every opportunity to justify his illustra- 
tion by reading to the class. The other pupils were not 
permitted to look at their books. They were expected to 
depend upon the reader and upon their knowledge of the 
selection gained in preceding study. 

Some vexy interesting things were revealed. Some pu- 
pils had made very good illustrations, showing that they 
had caught the spirit and setting of the story as well as the 
detail of the particular paragraph. Others showed, much 
more quickly and completely than could have been re- 
vealed by any other form of expression, their lack of insight 
into Rip's character and their failure to comprehend the 
details of the reading matter. For instance, one boy had a 
picture of Rip fixing his fence. Another boy, who had 
caught the spirit, soon brought him to task and he was 
unable to justify it from any statement in the book. In 
relation to the oral reading the point is that here was pres- 
ent a real audience-and-reader situation. 

Audience reading may be illustrated by the use m the 
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atereopticoD lantern. Lanterns may now be secured which 
can be used without darkening the room. Recently the 
writer observed an interesting lesson of this type with an 
eighth-grade class on Evangeline. Each pupil had been 
assi^ed a lantern slide. His problem during the study 
period was to find in the poem the lines that described his 
picture, and to be ptq»ted to read this description to the 
class as the picture was thrown upon the screen. The 
lesson proceeded with a miniiniim need of effort on the part 
of the teacher. There was a delightful interest throughout. 
Several times pupils spontaneously asked questions. The 
picture aided the audience pupils to follow the oral reading, 
A few pupils read sentences not relevant to the description 
of the picture, and were promptly criticized by the other 
pupils. 

Wherever possible mounted pictures of good size, illus- 
trative objects, or blackboard illustrations should be used 
to aid the audience in following the oral reading. 

Reading to the pupils. The following material, descrip- 
tive of the advantages and the importance of placing ex- 
amples of good readiag before the children, is taken from 
the St. Louis Course of Study in Heading: 

'Hiioughout the readmg every variation in the mode of handling 
the material tli&t can be profitably employed should be introduced. 
There should he, for example, a great deal of reading to the cltun 
by the teacher, as well because it is always a pleasure to hear good 
reading, as that imitation U a legitimate method to use to vitalize 
and stimulate immaturity of any sort. Freed from the mechanical 
labor of doing the reading, the children may have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the content read to them, and so realize the 
possibilities of the printed page and the satisfactions that it may 
disclose. 

Gradeatandll. Beading stories and poems to children strength- 
ens b them the love of story and makes them eager to satisfy this 
desire. Thus, a motive for mastering symbols is provided, a 
Itandard of reading is set up, and a model of correct i^>eech is pre- 
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Bented. Not only ibould the teacher do this reading, but at timet 
ezceUent readers fn>m their own number should be chosen, or 
good readers bom the aecoiid ot third grade should be invited to 
do it. 

Ondea III and IV. Beading to the children should be done in 
this grade as in all other grades. The aim shoiJd be definite and 
the response sympathetic. This exercise affords opportunity for 
the children to hear good pronunciation, good inflection, and good 
rendering of a masterpiece. The strong readers in the room 
should be used to assist in this work. 

Grain V and VI. Reading, to the class by the teacher should be 
Aooa frequently to stimulate dynamic oral reading, to establish a 
continuity of thought and feelingi and to secure a fuller oompi^ 
hension and ^ipreciation of literature through the interpretAtiTa 
power of a good reading voice. 

PROBLEMS ?0B STDDY AND DISCDSSION 

1. nsdwis soiiMtlmcs attempt to secure an awHence dtnstloB for 
oral leading by asking the pupils to dose theb books during tlw onl 
reading of a parsgnfth at lection, toUowing the cksa disenssioD of it. 
Ciitidie tliii plan. 

C. Which of the types of audience teading faitcnst* you moatf yfhyt 

5. Give an illustration of one or more reading books suitable foe groiq^ 
toffoup audience reading, in addition to those listed on page IM. 

4. In pun^aiing a dramatic leador, how many copies would you advlsa 

bUDglKU^t? 

6. Choona unit iiiitshln fhr " mti np sTinj " siwUmm niadtng In s rrr- 
tain grade. 

6. Choose a selection suitable tor Uhistrativa drawing and audisnsa 

reading. 
T. Choose a tdectionsutaUe for a kntcni-dide audience rasdiog lesson. 



CHAPTER Vn 

CONTENT SILENT-HEADING LESSONS 

1. Need fob Csanqb m BBADiNa-RECTTATH>N 
Phocbdube 

A poor type of reading-lesson procedure. Id the Survey 
Report <^ the St. Louia Public SchocA*, in the diacussion on 
reading in the middle grades, the following paragraph 
occurs:' 

Hie foUowii^ method illustrates the procedure in one of the 
classfs which secured particularly [Kwr results. The lesson was 
introduced by asking the name of the story. The pupils then read 
the first paragraph to themselves. TTie teacher asked the following 
questions: "What is meant by conquest?" "What is an event?" 
The paragraph was then read aloud. Three errors were corrected. 
The pupils then read the second paragraph silently. Several other 
disconnected questions were asked. The pupils read the second 
paragraph orally, and were severely criticized by the teacher. 
This method was fallowed through the recitation. At no time was 
ther£ any evidence of interest on the port of the pupils. Nothing 
was done to stimulate good thinking. The pupils were inattentive 
and their reading was poorly done. Wherever such methods exist 
there is need for a thoroufjhgoing revision of the methods of teach- 
iiig reading. 

While the above description is that (^ an ertieme case, 
it nevertheless represents a somewhat common manner of 
procedure. There are three outstanding characteristics in 
this type. The recitation centers about an oral reading as 
one of the essential factors and outcomes of the recita- 
tion. The subject-matter is considered in fragmentary bits, 
instead of being considered as a whole and in its larger 

'Gray, WilliafflS. "Beading"; Swwv qffA« SL ikniw Pu(>2w ScAook 
p. ISO. 
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units. The consecutive oral readiog, paragraph by para> 
graph, naturally tends to the neglect of the perapective 
view and to undue emphasis upon detail. Proceeding con- 
secutively by small units- destroys the need for thought- 
ful readii^ during study-time. The pupil who dawdles 
during study-time will do about as well in recitation as if he 
concentrates vigorously upon the thought ot the content. 
This naturally leads to poor reading habits is study. 

Personji who have had wide experience io observing 
reading recitations testify that this type is altc^ether too 



Many teachers are almoat entirely abiorbed b oral reading, and 
this has led to an tmdesirable type of reading lesson common in 
schools. Under this method one pupU after another rises and reads 
one ot two paragraphs, without previous study; and then states, 
either in his own words or those of the book, the fragment he baa 
lead. Incidentally, a few mispronounced words are corrected, a 
few inflectiona and emphases are modified, and possibly some 
paragraphs are re-read. After the selection has been read in this 
way, the entire story is occasionally reproduced by one or more 
pupils. 

Why begimiing teachers fall into such practices. For 
the last ten years the writer has had opportunity to observe 
many begimiing teachers passing out from one of the best 
teacher-training schools in the country. Why is it that 
almost invaiiably this is the type of reading recitation th^ 
conduct, regardless of what grade or content they are 
handling? The plausible explanation seems to be that this 
represents the type of reading reatation they were accus- 
tomed to as pupils in the grades, and that their preparation, 
including the apprentice period, had not given them suf- 
fident observation and experience in radically different 
methods of handling the reading work. Another contribut- 

> EendaD and Uirick. Hoa to TemA the Fundwieiatd SvbJKU, p. 9K 
Hbn^ttcHi M'***'" CiHiipaiif. ItllS.. 
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ing factor, no doubt. U that thia 'a one cS the esnest vrayt of 
getting through a reading redtation, in case of ladt of 
opportumt? for preliminary preparation or in case of m 
feeing of insecurity as master of the situation. 

The writer is convinced that this scrappy type of redta* 
tion will not cease to be common in the intermediate and 
upper grades until teadiers abandon thinking of reading as 
an oral process, and abandon the oral-reading procedure aa 
the usual type in these grades. The transition from the 
recitation centering about the oral reading as the main 
outcome, to the recitation with little or no oral reading, 
must necessarily be a gradual one. It takes time to work 
out the technique of doing tfaii^ in a new way. There is 
considerable evidence that progressive teachers over the 
country ate breaking away from this old type of reading 
teaching, and are developing a new technique for handling 
sikut-reading lessons. To aid in making such a diange, 
the new St. Louis Course a^ Study in Reading makes spedfio 
provision for silent-reading work in all grades, and contains 
four pages of " Suggestions for Classroom Conduct of Si- 
lent Exercises in Reading." As a result of a recent study 
of reading in the elementary schools in Indianapolis, Gn^ 
reports ' that " the diagrams for the first four grades show a 
gradual increase in the percentage of time devoted to silent- 
reading instruction." Over a hundred teachers in the five 
upper grades reported that they devote over fifty per eeait 
of the reading time to silent-reading instruction. 

Over-emphasis of oral reading. For a long time maiqr 
leaders in educational thought have been advising more 
attention to sUent reading in the intermediate and upper 
grades, and less time to oral reading. Suzsallo says: 

Or«.«nphasized. it [oral reading] slows up the rate of reading 

' Gny. WiUUm S. " Beading in tbe ElemeDUiy Scboola of Incliaik- 
^Kilia"; in Eftmeniary Bdiool Jtanai (Juiuuy, I&1»), voL 19. p. 851. . 
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to tbe throat-musdea nte Knd becomes a positiTe evil. Later there 
k some place, preferably in the highest grades, for reading aloud 
for recreation to others, but thia ia now completely over-empha- 
sized in schools. Its relatively small use in life does not justify 
present practice in school. Quick silent reading is the most im- 
portant task beyond the first two years, and should be given 
primary emphasis. 

Briggs and Coffnun say: > 

The open and most inviting field in edncatim tCHbqr Menu to 
be that of «lent reading.^ 

, Kendall and Mirick say: * 

If, then, thought-getting is the vital element in reading, those 
methods must be used that lay most stress on it and that are 
devised to develop skill in it. Because teachers realixe this, they 
are giving silent reading and study of the selectioti to be read mudi 
more attention than formerly. 

Judd fl^s: ' 

Tilt fourth grade is a crucial point at which the methods of 
training should undergo a radical change to comport vith devet- 
opment of independence and breadth of recognition. 

Fifth-grade reading would no longer consist of an oral exercise, 
in which each pupil holds his book and WMts for an opportunity to 
lead a sentence in his turn. This class would devote three ^ths 
of its time eacb week to ulent reading under supervision. . 

ft. Obal vs. SnXNT RsADIITQ 

What proportjon oi the reading time In each grade shall 

he given to ailent reading? Of course it ia impossible to 

determine the answer to this question except in a general, 

advisory way. Conditions will differ, and the teacher, in the 

■ Rtaimt in PuWe Sduxit (1911 editioa), p. 259. Bow Peterscm CkoH 
pMiy. 

*Boie to T«aA the Fmiawuntcd Su^JMb. p. SB. Hou^itaa MiOiB 
Company, ^ 

* Rtaibigi It* Satun a»d D mto j /at nl . \ 
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final analyeda, muat be the judge. The general tendency 
among leaders of education, thou^ is to begin ailent- 
reoding work in the first or second grade, with a small 
proportion of time devoted to it; gradually to increase this 
amount of time until in the fourth grade; and above the 
fourth grade to devote over fifty per cent of the reading- 
recitation time to silent-reading work. The following dia- 
grams show the opinions of certain leaders. 




There are two reasons why the second diagram may be 
more nearly correct than the first. Studies seem to show 
that the middle grades constitute the most important 
growth period in silent reading. In the seventh and eighth 
grades the pupils are growing into a new social point of view. 
There is more opportunity in these grades to use oral read- 
ing as a means of pleasure and recreation to others. But 
the proportion of time devoted to silent reading in these 
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grades depends considerably upon the eztoit to which the 
pupils have reached the proper standards in silent-reading 
ability. 

Essential differences between the oral and the silent- 
reading lesson. In this treatment it is not meant that in 
the oral-reading lesson there would be no silent reading, or 
that in the silent-ieading lesson theie would be no oral 
reading. In the usual oral-reading lessoui all the material 
is read aloud consecutively, sentence by sentence or para- 
graph by paragraph. The oral reading and the consecutive 
treatment are essentials to the method. In the eilent- 
reeding lesson, both are only incidental. While there may 
be occasional orat reading of choice bits, or (^ a sentence ca 
paragraph to prove a point, or clear up the discussion, only 
a small part of the material is read aloud. The material 
may be considered in redtation in the consecutive logical 
order of the selection, or it may be discussed in a psycho- 
logical order characteristic of the problem method. 

The silent-readiE^ method Is more tiltan training enr* 
dses. There may be silent-reading preparation in the 
study period for class dis<nission of the content with httle 
or no silent reading in the recitaUon. Ob the other hand, 
the silent reading may be done entirely within the recitar 
tion period. Some plans of handling silent reading might 
eliminate any division of the time into study and recitation. 
Some conceive the silent-reading lesson as merely the use <^ 
training exercises.' The writer conceives this as one type, 
but holds that there is also plenty of opportunity for silent- 
reading lessons in which the primary purpose is to give the 
pupils valuable content-experience, without specific refer* 
ence to silent-reading training. An important advantage 

^ This seems to be the ptnnt cA view in tlie article, " The Selection of 
Silent-Reading Textboolu," bf Eiseat Horn, in Joynud qf Edueatioa^ 
AMOonA. OcU&er, 1920. .' 
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of the sQenfr-reading lesson is the varie^ of inooedure that 
is poasible. 

When to oae tit« oral add ^ea tiu sOent-readlng 
method. After the pupil has acquired aa ability to read 
with ease and fluency the vocabulary which he understands 
orally (this should be accompliahed by the end of the third 
grade), the oral method should not be used unless there is a 
definite purpose in the teacher's mind in using it. It should 
always be used in teaching a poem, in order to have the 
child feel and apiwedate the rhyme, ihythm, and other 
litowy values which are essentially auditory. Likewise it 
should be used in teaching the oration. In general, it may 
be stated that, above the primary stage of learning to read, 
the oral-reading method should be used with such types of 
material as would be likely to be read orally in out-of -school 
reading, and that the silent-reading method should be used 
in connection with those types of material that are ordina- 
rily read silently rather thtm orally in out-of-sdiool situa- 
tions. This means that recreative reading of hooks and se- 
lections that are suitable for extensive rapid reading would 
be handled by the silent-reading method. Certain parts 
mi^t well be studied intensively, and read orally for cer- 
tain auditory effects. Practically all informational nuiterial 
would be taught fay the silent-reading method. There is a 
great body of reading material that provides experiential 
reading m adventure, geogr^hy, history, biograpl?, travel, 
etc., which should be handled by the earteusive ulent- 
TQoding method. 

SUent^eadlng lessons dossified. ^ent-readii% lessons 
may be daasified in several different ways. 



1, Bilent-reading leaiona involving the use of the same material 

by eadi pupil of the clan, 
t. KleDt-reading lessona involving the use al different material 

by each of two or more gronps within the alas*. 
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8. SSest-readiog leuou in rehtkm to tbe use of diffetcnt mate- 
rial by each member of the clau. 



1. Silent-readiBg leaoons without prdimmary pieparation, 
involving silent reading in the recitatkm of the whole unit* 
or consecutively by parts. 

ft, Sileut-rcading lessons with preliminsry preparstion, the 
recitation consisting mainly of consideration of the content 
OS the material read outjsitle of the lecttatkoL 



1. Content ulent-reading lesstnu in which tlie primary puiposs 
is experience tor the pupils. 

4. Training silent-reading lessons in which the primary ptUpoM 
ii to increase rate, improve oompi^ension, or both. 

5. Test lessons ia silent reading. 

The following organization will be the guide in the dis- 
cussion of silent-reading lessons in which the content 
values constitute the primary purpose. 

CONTBHT SiLXHT-BxaOINQ LXBBONB 

1. Involving the use of the same material by aB popfls ci tlu 
« class. Problem lesB(Hu. 

(a) Froblems of a general nature. 

(b) Problems in relation to illustrative reprearatation. 
(e) Problems in relation to dramatic reproduction. 

9, Involving the use of different material by each of two or man 
groups within the class. Books provided in sets of five or 
more. 

8. Involving the use of (Hfierent material by each pniRl in Uio 



9. PLAmfiNG THB Silent-Bbadino Lbsboh 

stress tiie laiger values. Growth in reading ability 

means ability to read in increasingly larger units of tbouf^t. 

In planning a content silent-reading lesson, the teacher's 

main problem is to plan the work bo as to throw the empha- 
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eia upoD the larger nnito of thou^t. Detaila ahould be 
considered in their bearing upon these larg^ values, rather 
than as mere fragments. It is highly important that the 
pupils should realize, as a result of the instruction, that 
details are not the main values in reading, but that the 
comprehension and appreciation of the major thou^ta and 
feelings are the ultimate ends to be sought. It will be very 
difficult to realize these lai^r values until teadiers fully 
appreciate that often the best method of procedure does not 
involve a conaecutive consideration, paragraph by para- 
graph, of the unit. 

The problem method. Probably there is no field wherein 
the problem method is more needed than in the teaching 
of reading in the intermediate and upper grades. Real 
problems, involving a critical application or reorganization 
of ideas, will aid in getting the perspective view before 
the pupils and will be a guide to the teacher in stressing 
the larger values. Before attempting an assignment, the 
teacher should carefully study the unit of subject-matter to 
discover what are the main content-values for the pupils. 
Then formulate a few well-selected problems that will be 
connecting links between the pupils' interests and these 
major values. 

Characteristics of good problems. The problem differs 
from the factual question in that its solution involves the 
gathering of data from the reading and its application or 
reorganization in terms of the problem, while the factual 
question is specifically answered in the reading matter in 
the same terms as called for by the question. The problem 
should be so stated as to arouse keen interest, on the part 
' of the pupils, in their silent-reading study and in the recita- 
tion discussion. The wording should be definite and clear. 
Problems which lead to a difference of opinion, resulting in 
debate that involves the use of data from the readbg matter. 
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aie valuable. The problems should be such that their di»< 
cussion will bring into prominent attention the main ideas, 
purposes, or values of the unit being read. Problems that 
involve ethical evaluation without preaching alao are de- 
sirable. 

J^Bigmnents. The raising of the problem or problems so 
that they become real and stimulating involves skill. The 
pupil's interest will depend to a considerable extent upon 
the yrtty in which the teacher gets the problem before the 
class. Usually too little time is given to assigmn^Lts. 
They are often made hnniedly, at the close of the recitation 
or when the time is at hand for the study period. Of course 
the amount of time will depend entirely upon the natore of 
the as^gnment. In some cases only a few minutes will 
suffice, while in other cases the last half of a recitation may 
not be too much time. In case the unit of reading matter 
to be taught is a long one which will occupy a series of 
recitations, it is sometimes advisable to use one i^ole 
recitation to get started, and to raise the problems the class 
is to work upon for the succeeding days. This sort of lesson 
may be called a preparatory, a motivation, or a study- 
recitation-and-assignment lesson. 

More time and attention should be given, in the assign- 
ment, to the instruction of the pupils in the art of efficient 
silent reading. They should often be told how long it 
should take them to read a certain unit. In assigning a 
new unit of reading matter, it is usually well to advise the 
pupils to read the whole unit through rapidly first, merely 
to get a general perspective view, and then to do such 
additional reading as is necessary to solve the problems 
assigned. They should often be directed how to attack a 
given problem. Frequently questions and directions sub- 
sidiary to the problem should be ^ven. As a rule it will be 
advisable to write the main problem <m the bladtboard, and 
give the suggestive subsidiary questions and directions 
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orally. A few problems — on^ two, or three — caiefuUy 
ftnd wisely chosen, will be more effective than a long list of 
questions. Exercises that requiie the pupil to look for 
something definite, and to relate details of vocabulary and 
ideas to the larger values, should be a part of nearly every 



Definite aHlgnmeats. The fdlowing directions and 
advice regarding assignments are taken from a monograph 
on The Teaoking qf Reading, issued by the Department of 
PuUic Instruction of New Jersey: 

It should be realiced that the value of study to the pupil is in 
direct proportion to the definiteneu and the "problematical" na- 
ture of the aMigoment. The more definite and restricted the 
Bsaignment, the more thought-provoking it is; i.e., the direction, 
"Make as many words as you can," is not so productive of thought 
OS the direction, "Moke as many vordsaa you can, beginning nith 
o or 6 or e," or, "Make ten words which are the names of objects 
or of actions," or, "Moke ten words with phonogram ing, ten with 
•Of, etc." 

Oibet problems for study are almost innumerable, such aa; 

1. "We are to ieam five new words to-day. Pick them out as 
the lesson progresses." 

8. "The lesson is about a game. We shall play the game after 
we have read about it" 

8. "Give me an account of an ezperienoe of your own aimilsf to 
the one in the lesson," 

4. "Write the names of each person the story tellsabout and be 
ready to state what each person does," 

8. "Select the most int<;resting paragraph in the atocy, or the 
most important event, or person," 

6. "la the story well named?" etc. 

A lesson which does not have a definite purpose, clear to pupils 
as well as teacher, should not be assigned, and children should be 
trained from the beginning to study and to recite with a definite 
purpose in mind. This purpose should be present and evident in 
onl-reading lessons, but it is particulariy important in study- 
reading exercises, if they are to have educational value. 

Moreover, the lesson assignments should be of a sort to compel 
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s process of usunil>6oti of Hie thoughts of the matter read; Le., 
there should be incentivea to relate what is read with individaal 
experience. The common practice of having the story repeated 
substantially as the book gives it is the least valuable kind of 
exercise. The common practice td having one sentence or par^ 
graph reproduced at a time ia also unfortunate, as it prevents the 
very process of digestion tliat mi^t naturally go on. Therefore, 
the direction, "Tell the Story," or tiie question, "What have jroa 
lead?" is the least desirable of lesson assignments. 

Fonntilatlon t4 problems by tiis pupils. In all types of 
reading method the pupU should be encouraged to raise 
problems with reference to matters that are not clear to 
him, with reference to matters with which he disagrees, or 
with reference to matters which he would like to have dis- 
cussed by the class. The mere asking a question about 
some factual detail by a pupil to trip up some other pupil 
should not be mistaken for the sort of purposive initiative 
tliinking that raises real problems d importance. Pupils 
should be trained to see the difference between quesUoos of 
small import and questions which show critical interpre- 
tation. The final aim is to produce critically selective 



Occasionally, the full responnbility for fOTmulating the 
problems for discussion should be given to the pupils. 
Each pupO may be asked to formulate one problem, the 
discussion and solution of which will involve some of the 
leading ideas of the unit. The problems thus formulated 
could be considered in recitation and arranged according 
to similarity. Pupils could be asked to show how the dis- 
cussion of the problem would bring in a certain leading 
point of the reading matter. The real problems could be 
separated from the factual questions to illustrate the 
difference. 

In^ortance of problem foimulatloa. The importance of 
pupils forming the halat of having specific purposes in their 
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K«<Uiig is emphasized in the following excerpts, often quoted 
by educational writera: 

Some great men, alwayi, before reading a book, malce a short, 
rough analysis of the questionfi which they expect to be answered 
in it. — John Morley. 

In reading we do well to propose to ourselves defioite ends and 
purposes. The distinct consciousness of some object at present 
before us, imparts a manifold greater interest to the contents of 
any volume. . . . Any one is conscious of this who reads a story 
with the purpose of repeating it to an absent friend; or an essay. 
fa a report, with the design of using the facts or arguments in 
debate; or a poem, with the design of reviewing its imagery and 
reciting its finest passages. . . . Hie private history of every self- 
made man, from Franklin onward, attests that he selected his 
books with distinct reference to the purposes for which he used 
them. Indeed, the reason why self-trained men so often surpass 
men who arc trained by othen, in the effectiveness and success of 
their reading, is that they know for wliat they read and study, and 
have definite aims and wishes in all their dealings with books. — 
Noah Porter. 

McMuny says:* "The unquestioning frame of mind 
that allows a sympathetic ^proach to an author marks one 
stage in study, but this must be followed by tbe critical 
attitude." Pupils may be aaked to read a unit for the 
purpose of first getting an accurate understanding and 
impression, and then raising questions about defects or 
about any points of disagreement between the author and 
himself. 

The plan sometimefl followed by teachers of asking the 
pupils to write a certain number of questions on a selection, 
merely to give the pupils something to do, fails to result in 
the kind of purposive thinking in reading that is desired. 
Usually, while some attention is ^ven in recitation to the 
questions written out by the pupils, there is little done to 

>McUnny.F.H. E<mlo8tiid^p.Hi, Knigjibw Mifllin Compugr. 
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help the pupil distinguish between factual questions and 
specific purposes in the form of problems. The situation 
under which pupils are asked to formulate problems should 
be so stimulating that real interest will accompany his effort. 

4. iLLnSTRATIVE SlLENT-RsADINQ LeSSONS 

Li order to illustrate the various points made in the 
preceding pages, and to make clear how to teach content 
silent-reading lessons, a detailed account is given of a num- 
ber of such lessons in different grades, involving the use of 
the short unit, the medium-length unit, and the book as a 
unit. 

I. "tH& PRODIGAZ. BON** — A FOUBTH-GBADE LESSON ^ 

In one of our Fourth Beadera is the story of " The 
Prodigal Son," about two pages. In the assignment for 
study, the pupils were asked first to read the story through 
rather quickly from beginning to end, then to re-read it, 
considering the following problem questions; 

1. Which of the tfro sons do you like the better? List the points 
in favor of the older son. List the points in favor of the 
younger son. Lbt the points against the younger son. List 
the points oguust the older son. 

2. This story was told by Jesus to illustrate a tether's love for 
his son. Select three sentences which show the father's love, 
and indicate your selections by page and line. 

The opinion of the class was about evenly divided on the 
first question. The lists suggested were worked out and 
formulated on the blackboard as group work, and each 
pupil left to decide for himself. The purpwse of the problem 
was to get the pupils to examine the facts critically. A 
problem which leads to debate through difference of opinion 
is a fine type of problem, provided, of course, that its dia- 
cussioD invtdves the leading facts in the reading material. 
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The spirit and entbiuiaain whli which the pupils debated 
this problem showed that this lesson, which mi^^t other- 
wise have been somewhat of a bore to the puiuls, was a real 
enjoyment. The second problem, of oouise, was for the 
purpose of centering their attention upon the main idea 
running through the story. Details with reference to the 
pronunciation of words and the meaning of words and 
phrases came up for attention from time to time thiou^out 
the recitation, but always as subordinate dtmeats in lelfr- 
tioD to a larger problem. 



n. AHOTHBB FOUBTH-GOADE BILENT-BXADIKO LISBON 

The following is an account of three redtatioos on " The 
Magic Prison," a selection of thirteen pages from The River- 
tide Fourth Reader. " The Magic Prison " is a stoiy of a 
little [nince who had become so selfish and peevish throu^ 
flattery and indulgence that the parents had to send for the 
fairy godmother, who took the little prince to a magic 
prison. The room was lavishly fumi^ed. There were 
jars of perfume, an abundance of candy, fruits, and the like 
to eat, and comfortable coubbes and soft pillows. There 
was a beautiful songbird in a cage. The walla consisted (tf 
mirrors alternating with windows all around the room. 
From the windows could be seen a variety of beautiful 
scenic views. The boy spent his time indulging himself in 
enjoyment before the mirrors. He forgot to care for the 
bird and never noticed the scenes from the windows. The 
windows gradually grew smaller until they ceased to exist. 
The perfume was gone, the couch had turned to iron, the 
candy to stones, and the fruit had disappeared except a 
withered apple. Be screamed and kicked and tried to 
escape until exhausted. Finally he became sorry for the 
bird colling in the dork. Through a series td kind acts for 
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the bird, the wiadowa, step by step, came back to normal 
aiEe, and the boy secured his release and retum to hia 
parents. He remained a loving, kind prince, and became 
an ideal king. 

The purposes of the first recitation were to observe the 
pupils in their silent reading, noting cases of slow eye* 
movemait, lip-movement, etc., to get the dasg started in 
the study of the story, and to make the assignment for the 
following ^udy and recitations. The pupils were told to 
begin the story and read it throu^ silently. In about eight 
minutes two pupils had completed reading the story of 
thirteen pages. Then they were all asked to stop and 
report the number of pages read. Some had read only six 
pages. The class was questioned upon the first few pages 
of the story, and it was noted that the slowest readers did 
not respond as well as the fastest readers. Certain advice 
was given about reading habits, such as inhibiting lip- 
movement, concentration of attention, quick eye-move- 
ment, etc. Then the assignment for the following &tudy 
and recitation was made. Th^ were told to complete the 
reading of the stoiy at as rapid a rate as they could to get 
the ^st of the story, then to go over it again, cc»isidering 
the following questions, which were written on the black- 
board: 

1. List three words that describe the IJtUe Prince. 

t. Be able to describe the inside of the Magic Fnaon. 

8. What made the windows grow nairower? 

4. How did the prince cause than to begin to open agiun? 

B. List three wwds that deacrUw the piince when he returned 
home. 

The second redtaUon involved a consideration of the 
problems, the discussion at which brought out the main 
pCHnta of the story and gave some opportunity fw purpose 
lul vocabulary work. For the thinl recitation the puiMls 
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were asked to take the booka home, aelect a paragr^ih 
particularly inteiesting, and practice reading it to the folks 
at home so they could read it to the class. One choice was 
made in class as an illustration of a good choice. In addi- 
tion the pupils were asked to Ust and number the five acta 
of kindness on the part of the boy to the bird, resulting in 
the gradual reappearance of the windows and the final 
release of the boy. During the assignment the first one 
was selected by the pupils and listed as follows: 
Adgqf Kindneta 
1. He gave the bird some water, resulting m the appearance of ■ 
tiny window opening. 

During the third recitation these lists of acts of kindness 
were read by the pupils, and commented upon by the pupils 
and teacher. Then the pupils read to the class the selections 
chosen during their home preparation for audience readmg. 
About twelve pupils read. As one pu[>il read to the class, 
the other pupils closed their booka and gave full attention 
to the reader, with the problem in mind as to whether 
the pupil had given a satisfactory reason for choosing the 
selection being read. The previous study and recitations 
gave 8 familiarity with the thought and the words, elimi- 
nating hesitancy and making the reader-audience situation 
easier of realization for both the reader and audience. The 
social value of such a classroom situation was clearly greater 
than the ordinary consecutive oral-reading plan. 

m. A BianCS OF FDTH-GBADB SILENT-KBADINQ LESSONS ON 

"some mebbt adventures of BOBm hood" 

A unit of reading material, such as Some Merry Advent 

tare* qf RtMn Bood, by Pyle, is well adapted for rattensive 

ailent reading. The book consists cf twelve cha[>ter8i and 

176 pages. It was used with an upper fifth-gnule dass. 
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tau^t b^ Miss Blanche Turechek. Ten recitation periods 
of thirty minutes each were used. The following are 
representative of the problems used as a basis of reports <m 



In the ahootmg of the deer which led to Robin Hood becoming 
an outlaw, who was most to blame, Bobin Hood or the 
foresters? 

Why was Little John so named? 

What waa the Sheriff's purpose m holdiag a shooting-match? 

In what three ways did Robin Hood disguise himself so that the 
Sheriff did not know him? 

What is the point of highest excitement in the chapter? 

Select witty lines in this chapter. 

The assignment involved one or two chapters to a recita- 
tion. The pupils were told to read the chapter throng 
first without reference to the questions, and then to go over 
it again considering the questions and exercises written on 
the board for the chapter. The oral reading was of two 
types, that which came in naturally to prove points, and 
that which was planned as a part of the procedure in rela- 
tion to a problem, such as — " Select a witty saying in the 
chapter, write the page and line on a slip of paper, and be 
prepared to read it to the class." After the book was com- 
pleted chapter by chapter, one recitation was used to get a 
perspective view of the whole with a consideration of such 
problems as the following; 

Cite incideata showing Little John as the right-hand man. ^ 

List six places where Robin Hood and his band outwit the 
Sheriff. 

Name the men Robin Hood could not overcome in single com- 
bat 

Idst five characteristics of Robin Hood's personality which 
helped to bring him good fortune throughout the stories. 

A poor way to proceed. The procedure with the unit of 
reading matter mentioned above waa radically diffoent 
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from the procedure the vriter once observed in connection 
with a similar miit. An dgbth-grade class was studying a 
school edition of Ivanhoe containing two hundred and eight 
pages. The method used was that of read^ it orally and 
consecutively, page by page, with discussion of the details. 
The discussion of the chuss was centered largely upon minor 
details, with little consideration of the larger problems 
which might have been discussed after the pupils had all 
read the whole stoiy silently. The class bad completed 
the reading of a little over half of the book after five weeks, 
or fifteen recitations. However, upon inquii7 from the 
pupils, it was discovered that most of the class had com- 
pleted reading the book silently on the side at odd times. 
With any literary material of this kind there should be 
some oral reading, but to attempt to read orally all of a 
unit of this length is not only objectionable because it tends 
to throw the discussion too largely upon small points, but 
also because it is too slow a procedure with reference to the 
amoimt of material the class is able to cover, and it tends to 
slow up the individual rate of silent reading. The point is 
that in the past this type of oral-reading procedure has been 
altogether too common, due to a conception handed down 
that a reading recitation means oral reading. We are 
coming to realize that the development (tf efficient silent 
readers is the most important phase of the reading problem 
in the intermediate and upper grades. The appreciation 
of good reading material of various types, including the 
distinctly Uterary types, of course, is also important, but it 
is believed by the writer that, except ia the case of poetiy, 
pupils get more enjoyment and appreciation through the 
silent-reading method. 

Silent reading and study. The tendency in recent years 
has been to place greater stress on the study methods and 
liabits ■<£ the piqnls than formerly. A careful observation 
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of the Bilent-Teading method will reveal the fact that this 
method tends to place greater emphasis oa the study of the 
pupil. In the oral-reading method the pupil who had made 
little headway in his study could follow along and do about 
as well as though he had studied vigorously. But in the 
silent-reading method the pupil is practically unable to 
participate in the development discussion unless he has 
read with some degree of efficiency during his study-time. 
It also reveals to the teacher, and to the particular pupil as 
veil, valuable information as to the pupil's silent-reading 
efficiency, and should result in some wholesome advice 
as to how to improve in silent reading. There is undoubt- 
edly a vital relationship between the pupil's silent-reading 
. efficienqr and his efficiency in study in the ctxitent subjects, 

IV. A BBVEHTH^aRASB SILBNT-BEADING LBBTON 

The following is an account by Miss Lucille Murphy of 
a recitation in silent reading with a seventh-grade doss. 

MaUrial: Bote I Killed a Bear, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
Primary purpose: I. To develop appreciation of the humor. 
Stoondarjf purpose: i. To improve comprehension and incieaW 

rate. 
pTobUm: To plan a motion picture baaed upon this story. 

Statementof the problem. "We see a great many moving 
IHCtures with many different plots. Where do you suppose 
the motion-picture directs gets the stories for all the 
inctures be must produce? One pupil answered that people 
write them, and another soon suggested that they take 
some from books. We are going to read a story this morn- 
ing called How I Killed a Bear, that I believe could be 
worked into an interesting motion picture. For the next 
half-hour let us forget that we are pupils of the Garden- 
Tille School, and let us be motion-picture directors. Let 
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us read through this story from the standpoint of b director, 
and decide what scenes we will include and in what order." 

Solution of the problem. " We will read ahead until we 
have decided upon the opening scene." The children set to 
work with a will, each one hoping to be the first to discover 
the opening scene. In a short time some one suggested it, 
adding graphic suggestions as to the arrangement of the 
stage and the action of the characters. Ail agreed to this, 
and set to work to find the next scene. Here a difference of 
opinion arose. Some pupils wanted to include the account 
of the hero's previous experiences with a gun, but others 
objected on the score that this did not properly belong to 
the action, How I Killed a Bear. Some asked, " Well, 
suppose you do include it, how are you going to connect it 
with the story?" This objection was quickly answered by a 
wide-awake boy who responded at once, " Don't they often 
show what people are thinking about in motion pictures? 
All you would have to do would be to have him hold his 
gun and look at it as though he were thinking, and then 
show these things." Here the teacher stepped in. " Be- 
fore we can decide what to include in our picture I believe 
it will be necessary to decide whether the picture is to be 
exciting, funny, sad, or romantic." The name of the stoiy 
suggested exciting to some, while others, influenced by the 
humorous account of the hero's past experience with a gun 
as just read, insisted that it would have to be funny. The 
teacher suggested that the class read on before deciding. 

The humorous account of a colored cook's encounter 
with a bear was read by the children with general amus&- 
ment, as they were now on the lookout for humor. One 
member of the class, who had insisted that this would make 
a good humorous picture, fearing that those on the opposing 
side would miss the point of the account, spontaneously 
lt»e and read aloud as soon as he discovered it, " He didoot 
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know ii^iether she would agree with him." At this point all 
agreed tliat the picture was to be humorous. " Then if our 
picture is to be humorous, what kind of incidents must 
we be sure to include? " " Funny," the pupils replied in 
chorus. 

As the pupils went on to discuss each scene, even such 
minute detail as the " glad surprise " of the bear were 
appreciated. The pupils decided that they would have to 
have a well-trained bear, for if he failed to look glad the 
audience would lose one laugh. They decided to include 
what the man was thinking when the bear came toward 
him, for it would certainly add hiunor. They e^lained 
that the scene ia which the hero relates his experience to his 
home folks would have to be hberally interspersed witli 
leaders, for the humor lay in the swift repartee. Then 
came a heated discussion as to the closing scene. Some 
wished to stop with the i»t>cession carrying the bear home- 
ward, others with the crowd who assembled to view it, 
others with the hero just dropping oflf to sleep with " the 
last delicious thought," " I have killed a bear." This last 
suggestion was 6nally agreed upon, for the pupils decided 
that if it were presented skillfully it could be made very 
funny. 

Value of Eiuch a tessoo. The writer observed a part of 
this redtation, and was impressed with tiie ^ithusiasm and 
interest with which the pupils read and discussed. This is 
a fine example of the study-recitation type of silent reading, 
which should be used occasionally for the purpose of ob- 
serving the pupils' silent-reading habits and for the purpose 
of developing better study habits. However, most v^ the 
silent-reading lessons should be of the type requiring definite 
study preparation in connection with problems set by the 
teacher or conceived by the pupils. This particular recita- 
tion is especially good in several respects. The pupils were 
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learning how to select, compare, judge, en^de, «iq>ropri- 

ate, put together, and draw conclusions. It forced the slow 
readers to become more alert, concentrate better, and in- 
ereaae thdr rate of reading. The discussion helped them 
to keq> the connection, to see their lack of thought^tting, 
and provided a motive for renewed effort. It resulted in 
keen appreciation of the characteristic elements of this unit 
of literature. The absence of oral-reading in no way hin- 
dered the appreciation <rf the humor ot the selection. In 
tact the rapidity of the silent reading was a distinct ad- 
vantage over the slowness of oral reading, in so far as the 
appreciation d the faimior was concerned. 

The recitation just described illustrates the advantage of 
one major problem as a substitute for the oral-heading in 
•erving aa a steering compass as the recitation proceeds, 
(^ problem here sufficed for the consideration of a unit 
cl twelve pages of aven^e-^ited print. Note how the 
teadwr divided the main problem into subsidiary problems: 

Major proUtm; To plan a motion picture baaed upon this sbny. 
(a) Scenes — number, order. 
{b) What to include in the scenes. 

Picture to be exciting, tunny , sod or 



Note how the decision to make the picture " funny " pro- 
vided a constant contact between the details and the 
teacher's main purpose in developing appredaticm of the 
humor. Also note that the pupils were constantly told to 
look (or somethmg definite. For instance, at the beginning 
they were told to decide upon the opening scene. In this 
recitation the pupils' attention was centered upon the larger 
values, but they were constantly scrutinizing and analymng 
detail and reoi^anizing it in terms of the ultimate outcomes 
the teacher desired to have realized. 
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A word of w&niiiig mi^ aot be out of place with reference 
to atteaupts to use the motion-picture problem in connec- 
tion with units to which it will not apply. One of the moot 
important parts of the teadier's [nvpamtion for teaching a 
unit of reading matter is the formulation of appropriate 
prohlema. The selection of the problem used in the pre- 
ceding illustration was very fortunate, but the writer has 
seen attempts by other teachers to use this same problem, 
with units net containing material for a good motion pic- 
ture, which were unfortunate. The skillful teacher win 
make sure that ha problems are adapted to the content 
of the reading matter, and that thdr solution will focus 
attention upon the leading ideas. 

T. A SEBOB or nVB EIGHTH-GBADB BBOTAinONB ON 

"the man wethoct a countbt" 
Ilrat tedtfttioa. The following assignment was made 

preliminary to the study period for the recitation: 
Read the book through as rapidly as you can, umply to get and 

enjoy the story. If you are a rapid reader, you can do this id 

thir^ minutes. If you do not complete it during tlie period, take 

the book home and oomidete it 

The time set for reading the story was estimated in the 
following manner: The number of words in each of several 
lines was determined. There appeared to be an aven^^ of 
right words to the line. By multiplying by the number of 
lines on a page, we found the estimate for a page to be two 
hundred and forty-eight words. By actual count this page 
contained two hundred and forty-five words. According 
to the standard rate of reading for the average eighth- 
grade pupil, this is about the number of words he should 
read in a minute. There are forty-two pages in the story. 
An average reader would then complete the stoiy in from 
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forty to forty-five minutes, and ft iai»d reader in about 

thirty minutes. 

At tlie beginning of the first recitation the following list 
of problems were placed upon the blackboard, and all the 
pupils were aaked to c(q}y them into their study notebooks: 

I, Give facta and incidents that show how Nolan was punched 
for damning the United States and wishing never to hear of 
her again. 

S. What were the main activities that Nolan bad for occupy- 
ing his time? List four of them in their order of importance. 

^ Prove that Nolan loved his country dearly. 

4. Contrast Nolan's character as a young man, and his char- 
acter as revealed in the story from about the age of forty 
until his death. 

There was some discussion as to the time it took different 
pupils to read the story, in order to direct their attention to 
rate as a factor in efficient reading. Then they were told 
to note how well the rapid readers were able to respond to 
the above questions in comparison with the s}owest ones. 
Then followed a discussion of the first problem. Many 
interesting contributions were made. A few had to be 
ruled out as not being relevant to the problem. A sum- 
mary was made of the more important ones. A beginning 
on the second problem was made. During the study period 
for the second recitation the pupils were asked to formulate 
the list called for in the second problem, and collect facts 
for a debate on the third. 

Second recitation. The second recitation opened with a 
consideration of the lists in answer to the second question. 
Differences of opinion as to which activities should be in- 
cluded in the approved list and as to their order of impor- 
tance brought in a discussion of a great many interesting 
details, compelled the pupils to wei^ values, select and 
reject, to " give reason for the faith that was in them," 
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and resulted in conaiderable debate is which the teacher 
was a tactful and judicious referee. The value of a correct 
solution of the problem was not nearly so great as was the 
thinkJTig that was aroused and the experience iHt>vided by 
this procedure. A be^pnnin^ was made on the third prob- 
lem, and groups voluntarily arranged to debate the ques- 
tion. Some whose memory clung more to the first part of 
the story chose the negative. The r^oainder of the pupils 
agreed to report upon the fourth problem. 

Third recitation. During the informal, promiscuous 
delate the pupils spontaneously arose at different times 
and read sentences or paragraphs to support their points. 
Of course the poor^ readers and thinkers who had selected 
the negative were routed by those on.the affirmative, but 
the losers had learned, in a concrete way, something of the 
importance of relative values in drawing condusions. 

Fourth redtatioa. In the consideration ci the fourth 
problem there was opportunity to emphasize the more 
important ethical values of the story in relation to diaracter 
development. For the dosing redtation the following 
problem was assigned: 

Select one of the most interesting incidents and be prepared to 
read it to the clan, 

A number were suggested by the pupils and they were 
Mt to make their own selections, with the caution that the 
selection must be brief so there would be time for a good 
many to read. 

Fifth recitation. The last redtation was given over to 
the enjoyment of the audience reading indicated in the 
problem assigned. 

It will be seen that in this plan there is no attempt to go 
through the story consecutively from the beginning to the 
end. Oftentimes the discussion on one of J the problems 
would necessitate the pupQ's relating a i>art of the story^ 
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at ft qoestiooing of certain pupUa about tbe facts of the 
story, but these factual reproductions and questiotts were 
alwa^ subsidiary elements to a problem involving con- 
centration upon the large view of the story. Pupils who 
were able to take little or no part in the discussions were 
stimulated to read more selectively, and with greater con- 
centration in their atudy-preparaUon for the nest recitation. 
This type of oral reading and the type indicated in the 
fifth problem have some incentive, some purpose in con- 
trast to the procedure which involves oral reading be- 
cause of a vague notion that all the material in the reading 
lesson must be read orally. 

Provide an abundance of red-Uooded silent^eadlng 
matexiaL It will be noted that the first assignment in the 
lesson last given provided for a rapid reading oi the whole 
of Tlis Man Wiihovt a Country at one sitting. lUs b the 
way the average individual desires to read a unit of this 
type is the ordinary life situation. It is also true that 
pupils in school desire to go through to the vaA of an 
absorbing story tA this kind without interruption, and with- 
out deliberation upon any set problems or points to watch 
for. If there were more proviuon in school for this kind of 
reading experience, with real red-blooded material that 
appeals to the pupils' love of adventure and spirited action, 
the teacher would have less difficulty with pupils reading 
the forbidden dime novel under cover of a large geography 
book. Irvin Cobb ' testifies that, if he had a son twelve to 
fourteen years old, he would supply him liberally with 
reading matter <A the type of the Nick Carter, Cap Collier, 
Deadwood Dick, and the Jesse James books, and n.j to 

Read them Openly, , . . Read tiiem for their brisk and stirring 

•Cobb, Irrin. "A Ilea for Old Ov Collkr"i ia Sotuniiw £iinwtv 
fM, Jnlr *, 1090. . 
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morement; for the apirit ct outdoOT adventure and life vhieb 
crowds them; for their awift but logical proceasions of oequencea; 
for the phaaea of Fioiieer Americaniam the^ rawly but gn4>hical]]r 
portray, and for their moral vaiuea. Read them along with yonp 
Coopers and your ItaiJioe and your Msyae Reida. Bead them 
through, and perha^ some day, if fortune is kinder to you than 
ever it waa to your father, with a background behmd you and a 
viuon before you, you may be inapiied to ait down and write a 
dime novd of your own almost good enough to be worthy of men* 
tioQ in the same breath with the two greatest adventure storiea — 
dollar-sized dime novcJa is what they really are — that ever were 
written; written, both of them, by writing men, who, I'm auret 
must have based their moods and their modes upon the memoria 
of the dime novela which they, they in thnr turn, read when they 
were boys of your i^^e. I refer to a book called HvcU^mt]/ FtMf 
and to a book called Treatun Island, 

S. LisTB or Books SmrABLo fob Usn 
Books as InterestliiK as a dime novel. In 1907 Piofesscv 
W. W. Charters wrote to twenty-^our of the largest dties 
in the United States and asked the dty librarian to send 
him the titles of the twelve books vhidi boys of the dime- 
novel age fomid to be as interesting as the dime novel. Id 
1917 he wrote again, and from the r^^es compiled a list 
of the most popular books of this type. This list he pub- 
lished ^ and it is reproduced below. The numbers following 
each title indicate the frequmqr <d mentiou by the li- 
brarians of the twenty-four cities. 

Stevenson: Tretuureliland (17). 

Clemens: Ton S<noy«r (IS). 

Otis : Toby Tyler, or Ten Weekt mtk a Orcm (10). 

Verne: ^,000 Leagues under the Sea (fi). 

Altaheler: The Young Traiiera (8). 

Clemens: HucldAerry Finn (6). 

Drysdale: The Fait Mml (6). 

* School and Soeutf, Mudi 13, USO. Also raproduoed in the Camm e/ 
AHriV for the AtUnU Public Schcob lor 10M-C1. 
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CBiniUit* Tnel^t End (S). 

Grimiell: Jack, lis Yoimg Rtmekpim {&, 

Muefidd: Jim Davit {5). ' 

AlUheler: LastqftheCkUft(,i). 

Bvbour: Crimnm SvxtOer {i). 

Burton: Bo]^ of Bob'» HiU (4). 

Cody: Adventurti <4 Bii£alo 30 (i). 

'Defoe: Robinson Cnuoe (.4). 

London: Ctdlqfths Wild (4). 

Uonroe: Cab and Caboose (4). 

Quiric: Boy Seotd-t^tlu Black EofU Patrol {1,). 

Schultz : With the Indiant in Os Rodcitt (*). 

Altabelcr: Bortemm qf Vie Plaim (S). 

Brown: TiooBoytinaOgroCar (S). 

Grinnell: Jack among fhe Indians (S). 

Malone : Winning Bit Way to Wett Point (8). 

Mason: Tom Strong (3). 

Moffet: Careen (^Danger and Darinff (S),] 

Sabin: Bar B Boys (8). 

Sftbia: BMffato Bill and thsOverUmiTnUil^ 
SfevenKn: Young Train Dispatcher (8). 

Wallace: Wiidenust Castaway (8). 

An abundaace of material for extensive reading experi- 
ence that partakes of the spirit of travel, tA contest, <rf 
exciting experience, of spirited conversation, <^ rapid 
action, of heroic endeavor, of courageous battle, in short, 
that carries the pupil throu^ the whole round of world 
situations and experiences in the way in which the child and 
youth desire to be carried, should be fumished for clasa- 
room purposes. Much of this should be read by the pupils 
without particular classroom consideration. Consider- 
able amounts should be considered class fashion as The 
Man Without a Country was treated in the series of lessons 
previously described. 1 

List of books suitable for class use, by grades. The fol- 
lowing is a brief list of books suitable for classroom use for 
fextensJTe silent-reading purposes, arranged by grades: 
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Ml 



Defoe:' 

Baldwin: 

Baldwin: 

SticJtney: 

Watae: 

Barrie-PetkiUit , 



Andrews; 

Cowela: 

Chance: 



OradssSaadi 

Eobiruon Cnuoe, 

Old Oreek Stories. 

OldStorwttfftheEaaL 

Atidersen't Fairy Taia. 
[ Qrimm't Fairy ToIm. 

Peter Pan. 

Big People and JMe Pettple <^ Other 

Land*. 

Seven LMe Sittert. 

Going to School in Animal Land, 

LiOle Foike (^ Many Land*. 
Qradet iandS 
Cetlodi-Cism|>-Lodiwood: PinoecMo. 
Lane: Arabian NighieEnlertainmenla. 

Washbume: Indian Legends. 

Pyle : Some Merry AdveiOuTee c^ Robin Hood. 

SeweU: Blaak Beavty. 

Schultz:] Sinopah the Indian Boy. 

Monn : Kwahu the Hopi Indian Bog. 

Hawthorne: The Wonder-Book. 

Carroll: Alice in Wonderland. 

Perkins: Ths Japanese Tmn». 

Otis (Pioneer Series); Benjamin t^ Ohio. 

licDoiiaid and Dahymple 
, (Little People Every- 
where Series) : Betty in Canada. ' 



Warren: 


King Arthur and Big Enithb. 


Svift: 


(Mlinf, Trrtxlt. 


Uhtac: 


Tkt Blut Bird far CUIdm. ■ 


UthUi:.' 


NoTM Storin. 


Kiplinji. 


Tkt Jm,U Boot. 


Sh-n.: 


Beymd the Ptutwe Bv9. 


Schwarte:" 


WHdenutt Babiei. 


Ould.: 


The NQmberg Store. 


Setoi: 


loio. Bag. ami Cu»n. 


Sets; 


Krag and Johnng Bnr,- 


Hnki 


VndeEntta. 
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Hawtlionw: 


Tmtltmoi Talet. 


Ruikiii: 


King qfUuOoUm Kit. 


Wy«: 


ami Famlt RMnim. 




Oniaemdr 


HnkTwab: 


AJmlmii^amUairTiHiiM. 


Hubioiidi: 


rbBoyf'Porfanon. 


Spyri! 


Btidx. 


AI<lriEbi , 


SlonqfaBadBof. 


Eggtatonr 


Hatmtr Bdunl Bog, 


Dodge: 


Hone Bnnfar. 


Mia>it: 


BmaEnrtChOdSlmiUKiia^ 


Coe: 


Bm)a(fEvnB<vLifi. 


Gtistdll 


Adrift on m foe Pan. 


Shup; 


S«l/f>niUtcJon 




Onialiada 


Curti: 


loOiLimiifaeBndBmlen. 


Curtis: 


IjaimOvi^LotAgo. . 


WeJk: 


BoKthtPreMntCamtOiUqfAaPatl. 


MnkTwab: 


TrmUmHutcr,. 


M«rk Twsis: 


TnmUiaBoma, 


Stevenson: 


Tnonn Mmd. 


Rutlud: 


OU rntenentaonei: 


Helen Keller: 


Th. Star, <i M» Ull. 


Hawtboine- 


Tin Orat Stmt Fac6. 


Irvmg: 


ThtUimdrtSlmivBottirm. 


Kipling: 


Captami CotwaoMtu. 


MulcTwuii: 


The Prinee and iha Pauper. 


Dana: 


Tm ran bqfere He Mail. 


Hale: 


neManVUhadaCaumr,. 


Hughea;' 


TamBrmm'eSdmiav. 


fitowe: 


Unde Tom; Cabin. 



Silent4«adlitc Belections, by grades. The following is s 
list of readings, amiziged by grades, with auggeated prob- 
lems ftndc 



OradcX 
"The Wm Lion ** — 9 pKges — Edaon-Lang Pint Beadti; 
L Just wbf do you think the Lion wu wise? 
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9. Whmt did tite rabbit think that was fcndiib? 

8. What did the rabbit db that was foolish? 
"Hie BWriea' Secret" — 7 pages— TAa JVw Banui Steond 
Beader. 

1. Name the three kinds of fairies mentiooed. 

i. Write the sentence that is the fairies' Miciet. 
"Little Two Eyes " — 18 pages — Free UTid Treadtoa Firtt Reader. 

1. Write four tiungs the two listerB did to make Little Two Ejres 



2. Why do you think the little old woman and the prince he^ied 
IdtUe Two Eyes? 

Grades 
"He Little Builder" — ff pages — £aUimn and Bmder Stooad 
Header. 
1. Write the five words that tell the five persons and things the 

boy appealed to for building blocks. 
ft. Do you think any litde boy would have done what this boy 
did to get the blocks? 
"Cedar Tree's Reward" — 9 pages — Story-Bow Second Reader. 

1. Write the names of the tour trees appealed to by the blue bird. 

2. What was the cedar tree's reward? 

"Ataddin and the Wonderful Lamp" — 8 pages — UerrOl Third 

Reader. 
]. Read through to the end rapidly to get the story. Do not 

bother about vords you camiot pronounce. 
S. Why waa the stranger so good to Aladdin in the first part of 

the story? 
8. How did the strangn intend to reward Aladdin for getting 

thelunp? 

4. Mention five incidents in the story where magic wwked a 
wonder. 

fi. Go through the story again and write the 8 words most 
unfamiliar to you. 
"The Faithful Beasts" — 10 pages — Literary Reader, II. 

1. Copy the sentence which tells why the animals helped the 
man. 

2. What did tlie mouse do- to help, that neither the bear nor 
monkty could do? 

5. What did the bear do to hdp, that neither Uk moaikey nor 
-the mouse could do? 
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4. Make s drawing to illiutnte lines S. T, 8, and S on page 83. 

(Bear nrimming, nonkey on bear's back wiUi magic atoiw 

in hii mouth, mouae in bear's ear.) 
"The Stone Cutter" — B pages — Rieernde Third lUader. 
1. Bead the story through. 
i. Re-read and write the pUcea where something important 

happened. 
9. Be able to name the people in the story. 

4. Glance through the story hastily, counting the number at 
wishes Hofus made, and write the number. 

5. What did Hofui learn? 

Ondti 
"The Bear, the Boar, and the Fox" — £ pagea — £daini^£aiif 

Third Reader. 
1. On a sheet of paper {dan for three columns, headed like this: 
1. Bear 2. Boar 8. Fox 

Place each of the following under one of the three, as you think 
is most neariy correct according to the story: 

(1) sly (S) cowardly (S) piggish (4) stupid (ft) unfair («) 
industrious (7) high-tempered (8) bluffer (9) plower (10) 
sower (11) boss (12) winner (19) schemer. 
"Why the Sea is Salt" — 12 pages — Story-Hour Third Reader. 
1. According to the stoiy why is the sea salt? 
S. What mistake did the rich brother and the captain both 
make? 
"HieEmperor'sTest" — ISpagea — RvmndeFourASeadtr. (In 
dramatic form.) 
1. Read the play through rapidly to get the story. 
S. In recitation the pupils may act the play without the books. 
Be-read it carefully so you will know when to talk, about 
what to say, and what to do. Do not try to memorise the 
lines. The pupils who are sot assigned as characters will be 
the audience. In case an actor fails one of the audience may 
take his place. 

(As a part of the assignment the teacher derignates a puful 
for each of the eleven characters.) 

OradeS 
"The Maid of Orleans" -^ B pogea — JVatunitifsttoJ FourA 
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1. Resd the story tlirough rapidly. 

2. In your geography, on the map of Europe, find France and 
England. Locate the two important citiea of France men* 
tioned in the story. 

S. Did Joan of Arc succeed or fail? 
(a) In what way did she fail? 
(6) Did the Fi«nch succeed in driving the English out <^ 

France? 
{c) How did her life help the French? 
(4) How did her death help the French? 
"TVho is the Happiest Man?" — 6 pages — BalAnn and Bendtf 
Fifth Reader. 
I. Bead the story through rapidly and close the book. 
t. Then cc^y the characters as listed, and place after eadi the 
one of the following words which is appropriate: 
vieaitk mereg vntdom eeniee martyr 

Charaeten 
Cyrua Solon Tellufl 

Croesus The Two Young Men 

"The Talldng Saddle" — Joel Chandler Harris — 11 pages — 
Selections from Rumiids Liierahin Jor Fifth Grade. 
1. Read to the end rapidly to get the story. 
*. Who is the chief character in the story? 
8. What is the first thing we learn of Tip-Top that would make 
an important change in his life? 

4. Divide the story into scenes for dramatization. 

Grades 
"Horace Greelq', — Journalist" — 10 pages — Rieeriide SixA 
Reader. 
1. Give two illustrations of the pluck of the young man. 
8. Select three sentences that teU things that Greeley did that 

helped him succeed. 
8. Pluck was one of his characteristics. List five words of yoop 
own that describe other characteristics of Greeley. 
"The Sugar Camp" — 8 pages — LUtrary Reader, Book VI. 
1. What do you think interested the boy most? 

5. What would have interested you most? 

"When Hannibal Finished the Bridge" — 11 pages — ' Bay^ and 
Girlt' Siaih Reader. 
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(An tStfbMiA if uwd in bnildhig tbe bridge. He Koits ■ 

jaguar and m death rtruggle roulU.) 
1. Give two iUiutntaons to show that W""ii>»l Jtad the feeling 

ot a wild dejdianL 
i. Select the section erf about a half page that joa tlunk oo^ 

buns the moat thrilUiig scene. 
9. Select the two sections that yoa think best to nad aland. 
4. Show that Tcon was a hnve boy. 

GradsT 
"A Fight with the Pirates" —Stevenscm — 8 pages — Atssrsi^ 
Sevmih RMder. 
I. Bead through to tbe end to get the stoiy. 
i. Be-iead carefully, and make a diagiam showing the stockade 
tbe blockhouse, and the location of each of the defetxkn and 
the fighting equipment 

8, VHiicb side won? 

4. Sdect three sentences tltat are good nqift as ions d impiA 
action. 
"An Apple Story" — S pages — The HbUon-Cwry Smndk Rtad«r. 
1. Read tbe story through for Hie eai)oyment of it. 

9, Explain the pun on "ruminating." If iiii iiiiiiiji look iqi its 
meaning in the glossary. 

8. Select five other words upon whkji the author makes pons, 
and be prepared to read the puns to the class. 

4. Bdate the two most ludicrous things that h^ipen in the story. 

OndeS 
"The Great Stone Ftoe** — SI paga — £Ison £vAt& Ssader, 

HstfB TO Stddt' 

1. What part of the descr4>tion c4 the Great Stone Ftee do yon 
like tbe best? 

5. What influence had this Face upon the valley? Upon the 
clonds? Upon the sunshine? 

S. Slow how eadi of the four characters fwled to realise the 
* ideal. 

>ElMm.WniiamH. £lMn OwHSMr^efaoI AMdr. Book rr (f<v n^th 
grade), p. IM. 
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4. Wliat purpose do you llimic Hawthome had in creatjng these 

characters? 
H. Why did so many people think that each of these men was 

the image of the Great Stone Face? 
e. Why did not Ernest think so? 

7. What were the characteristica of the ideal? What words 
name them? 

8. What does the Great Stone Face symbolise? 

8. What worda tell you the source of Ernest's powo? ' 

10. Wbatlinestellyouof hiahumility? 

11. Summarize his characteristics. 

12. What pictures do you find in the selection? 

IS. Pomt out sentences that contain exampla <A aUitemtkak 
14. Und a humorous sentence 
U. Who were the Titans? 
26. Who was Midas? 



6. Pboblbus of Illubtbativk Refbbsbntation 
T^s of Ulustrations. There are a few selectioiu m 
almost any school reader wliich are adapted to illustrative 
lepreaentation. This may be in the form of pictorial draw- 
ings in black or colored crayola on manila paper, of simple 
cuttings, of illustrated cuttings, of diagrams or graphs, 
tX silhouette illustrations, of map drawings, or (X construts 
tions. As a rule pupils delight in maldi^ illustrations. 

Purposes. From the viewpoint of the reading, the value 
tA the illustrating is to provide a specific purpose for careful, 
critical reading, to test the accuracy of the reading, and to 
make more concrete the content of the material. It pro- 
vides interesting seat work, and, if skillfully directed, applies 
the reading ability to a concrete situation for a definite 
purpose. A finished art production is not at all essential 
ia so far as the value to the reading is concerned. The 
pupils' crude productions may be fuller of meaning to them 
than the finished art productions which adorn the pagea 
(tf their books. 
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Correlation wttti diawlng. lUustrating reading material 
provides an excellent opportunity for correlation between 
reading and the drawing or art work. During reading- 
time tlie content may be taught in relation to the illustra- 
tion work, while the actual drawing or construction is done 
during drawing-time. In the reading recitation, the 
problems in relation to the content of the illustratioiu are 
nused and the ieading>content interpreted in relation to 
these problems. After the illustrations are made, they are 
critically acrutinized in reading-time to determine whether 
th^ portray correctly the thoughts and ideas of the read- 
ing-contest. This sort of correlation is of advantage to 
both the drawing and the reading. It produces better 
illustrative work in the drawing, and better thinking and 
richer e]q)erience in the reading. 

Lesson steps. The following steps come naturally in 
each illustrative lesson: 

1. ABsiffnmsnt. During the assignment the teacher 
suggests that the pupils may be interested in making some 
aiustrations of a certain type.' The following would be a 
good assignment: 

Read the selection throuf^ n4>id]y to get the ttary. 

B«-read and decide which type of illustration, construction or 

cnyola drawings it will be best to use. 
Sdect two passages suitable for illustration. 

' £. ReciiaHon. During the recitation there is a discussion 
and decision as to the type of illustration to use. Then the 
various sections chosen by the pupils for illustration are 
considered. Any unsuitable ones are discovered by the 
class and ruled out. A certain number of the best ones are 
listed, from which the pupils may choose. The content 
that should go into these illustrations, or tV composition 
of the illustrations, is discussed. 
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S. lUtutraHoiu. The iUustrationa are made during 
drawing-time, at home, or during reading-study-time. 

i. Second recitation. In the next redtatioQ the illustra- 
tiona are critically acrutiiiized. The illuetration or illustrax 
tiona <^ a particular sectioQ are exhibited to the clasa while 
the clasa reads the section carefully, or while a pupil reada 
the section to the daas as audience reading. Is the illustra- 
tion r^ireaentative ot the general spirit of the story? Doea 
it portray correctly the picture of the section? 

An example of ao illustration lesson, taken from Irving 
vill show the possibilities of such work. 

iLLusTRAinra "bip van winkle" —ah aHQHTH- ' 

GO&DE LESBON 

The writer used the procedure outlined above in teaching 
Bip Van Winkle to an eighth-^ade class. The pupils took 
great pleasure in making the crayola drawings. Some of 
the Ulustrations were voy good bom the standpoint of the 
principles of drawing but did not show appreciation of the 
spirit of the story ot accurate portray^ of the facts. Others 
were rather crude drawings, but showed a grasp of essential 
values and facts. From the standpcunt of the reading in- 
struction, the latter ^pe would be considered the better. 
Of course there were some that were good in both phases 
and some poor in both. 

The problems raised in the ori^nal assignment provided 
the specific purpose for the silent reading during study- 
time. Likewise, as the pupils were making their drawings, 
they would at times refer back to the book and re-read. 
The pupils placed a titie or statement from the story under- 
neath the picture to characterize it. 

The greatest value in relation to the development of 
reading ability was realized during the time that the pictures 
weie being critically considered in rel^on to the reading- 
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content. Thia was conducted aa andieoce leading. One 
pupil hdd the drawing ao the class could see it. It was 
necessary to see that the pupil held the picture so that it 
got the proper light, and so that it faced prcqieriy toward 
the pupils. The pupil who made the drawing read from the 
story the part he had illustrated, llie remainder ot the 
class listened with books closed, and with two problems 
in mind. la the picture in hannony with the general 
spirit and setting ol Rip Van Winkle Is there a cor- 
lect portrayal of the detailed facts given in the selection 
read? 

One boy presented a picture of Rip mending his fence. 
Some more thoughtful pupils challenged this as not being 
io keeping with the character of Rip. The pnpil who made 
the drawing was unable to substantiate the fact from any 
statement in the story. This experience no doubt helped to 
make a better reader of him. He had failed to verify the 
facts he portrayed by reference to the reading matter. The 
failure of pupils to take this step of verification in careful 
reading is very common. One c^ the teacher's problems is 
how to get such pupils to check up their impressions and 
conduu<M)s by a careful acrutioy <A the reading-content. 
Sudi experiences as this boy had, under sympathetic and 
helpful direction, wilt be a help in that direction. 

Many teachers use illustration to excellent advantage 
without necessarily following the procedure outlined in this 
instance. The photographic reproductions given opposite 
show some possibilities of group illustration. 

Briggs and CoSman, in their volume on Reading in the 
PtMie Sehoola, pages 180-27, show silhouette illustrations 
for "Old Pipes and the Diyads." Throu^ a series of 
ei^teen simple illustrations the complete stoiy is por> 
tn^ed. The qiprcfniate sentences accompany each illua- 
tzation. 
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ITldtS sulblble for iOostratlon. In planning a lesson in- 
volving the use of problems of illustration, it is very im- 
jMitant to select units that easily lend themselves to the 
type of illustration contemplated. Units that portray aa 
abundance of action, and scenes with outstanding charac- 
teristics, are adapted to pictorial drawings or cuttings. 
Where the color characteristics are prominent, colored 
crayolos should be used. Where there is little color, but 
plenty of action, use blade Crayola, or make cuttings from 
black pap« and mount th^n on white piv>er, or from white 
paper and mount them on black paper or cloth. 

Most teachers in the int^mediate -and upper grades will 
have some material that is adapted to iUustration by 
diagrams, graphs, or maps. The " Fight with the Pirates," 
from Stevenson's Treagure Itkmd, will be much more con- 
crete to the pupils if they are asked to make a diagram 
showing the locatioQ of the stockade, blockhouse, etc. 
This is also a good test of reading ability. A good problem 
in map illustration to use in teaching is foimd in a sdection 
in the Baldzmn Sevenih Reader entitled, " The Great Fight 
at Aldreth," an excerpt from Kiogsley's Sereward, the 
L(ut qf the Engligk. 

The use made of this latter selection by one teacher came 
under the observation of the writer. The pupib were asked 
during their study-time to read the selection throu^, and 
then to make a map drawing showing the location of the 
various points, rivers, etc., mentioned. The stronghold to 
be attacked by the Normans was upon an island formed by 
the encircling of a wide river. The only approaches were 
obstructed by meres, fens, reeds, mud, floating peat-beds, 
and slimy water. The account is so written that it takes 
very dose reading to visualize the map-scene. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of the reading, several of the pupils 
made diagrams giving a very adequate representation of 
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the reading matter. This wu ao excdleiit test of thmt 
Teadiog ability. Several pupils made a fiat faOtire, showing 
a lack of ability to get anything approaching an adequate 
conception of the setting through their reading. But the 
discussion of the maps in recitation and the makii^ by the 
class of a blackboard map, proving and disproving what 
should or should not be io the construction of the map. 
involved such reading activity as these poorer readers were 
in need of, and did much to clear up their haasy and inade* 
quote conceptions. 

7. Fboblkub Belatiko to Dbamatuation 
An exunple of tuch woilc Dramatization is a type of 
problem which may be utiliEed to excellent advantage in 
silent-reading lessons with units not written in diamatio 
form, but having dramatic characteristics. The Merrill 
Fmirth Reader has a prose adaptation (rf Browning's " I^ed 
Piper." This was dramatized by a class as a part of a 
sdiocd entertainment. The study and redtation for this 
type of silent readiag would be about as follows: 

Anignmmt: 
1. Bead the lelection throu^ to get &t story. 
S. Write out a caat of chamcters, similar to the one at the be> 

gionuig of the play on page 280 of your Beadet. 
S. Decide how many scenes there should be. 
4. Decide upon an imaginary stage-setting for each. < 

Several of the pupils write their cast of characters on the 
blackboard. They are compared and criticized. Befer- 
ences to the text ai« made when necessary. A correct cast 
of characters is f<mnulated with the aid of the pupils, if 
none of the pupils do not already have a correct one. The 
problems of the different scenes are discussed) and a ,Sd1i^ 
tion placed on the blackboard. The discussion of the. 
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. Imaginaiy stage-eefting oaturally acxxunpRslea the disctu- 
non of the scenes. The characters for the dramatisation 
are assigned. Substitutes are assigned for each character, 
to take part in case of absence or failure. The pupils are 
told to prepare for the play by becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the story, so they will know when to talk, 
what to say, and what to do, and to give particular attention 
to the characters they represoit. 

Value of dramatiziiis. Opportunity is offered to corre- 
late language «-tiH reading by having the stoiy dramatized. 
Thete would be no attempt to costume or to provide stage- 
setting other than to use what is at hand in the schoolroom. 
Children enjoy the imaginary part of it. 'Hie dramatizing 
should be spontaneous and free. If a pupil does not know 
what to do or say, and continues to delay the play, allow a 
substitute to take his place. Such a failure should be recog- 
mzed by the pupils as serious as any other failure in school 
work due to lack of preparation or lack of ability to com- 
preheudthe material studied. The dramatization becomes 
a test of the pupil's ability to read well silently, provides a 
motive for his effort in study and recitaticai, and makes 
the situation real or concrete to him. The value of the 
dramatisation in relation to nlent reading does not lie in 
the excellence of the dramatizing, but rather in the fact 
that as a problem-project it forms the baala for the study 
and recitation procedure for a series vt silent-reading 
redtations. Its primaiy purpose should be kept constantly 
in mind by the teacher. 

Among some teachers there is an impression that drama- 
tizatioQ ia merely a primary-grade activity, but dramatiza- 
tion, as a means of motivating the silent-readtng work, ia 
adapted to any grade. Especially in the upper grades, 
where the new social instincts are beginning to play an 
important part* is dramatization important. The following 
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parsgraphs, taken from Briggs and Coffman,' set forth 
well the social benefits and place of this tjrpe of work: 

The enthuaiasta claim that dramatic work in conncctioo with 
reading brings the pupil and teacher into a new relation, where, 
fur the lint time, they actually become acquainted. Of course thia 
acquaintaoceship ia unreal and likely ineffective in ita results in 
case the teacher fails to live b the play on the level of her childrau 
However, when this result is achieved, the work will not be pleas- 
urable simply, it will be a positive delight and enjoyment Unlen 
this spirit saturates the work, the social benefits to be derived from 
it are of no more real value than superficial manners are to an 
individual in good society. 

A stage effect is never to be sought, merely a realistic reading. 
Costumea, paraphernalia, a platform — none of these is essential. 
Tbe imagination will supply them all. All dramatic work in school 
can be justified only on the ground that it affords an opportunity 
tor reading. It represents, in the first place, the child's interpreta- 
tion of the selection. After the play has been sympathetically 
criticized by both the teacher and puiuls, it can then be read, or 
rather re-read, with increased meaning, vitality, and force. So 
dramatic reproduction stands between reading for understanding 
on the one hand and reading for interpretation on the other. It 
is not indulged in far mere entertainment — in fact, it should never 
be permitted for this alone. 

Because of the unique [Jace it holds in the mastery of a given 
■election, there will be do special time for it, nor can it be given 
every day. It may be used with increanng frequency, as fluency 
is gained in reading, but it will always be used more in the lower 
than in the upper grades. 

As indicated above, the art^dement is present when children 
yield with freedom to an intense, urgf^t desire for expression. 
The crudities of their speech must be left for future correction. 
Many of ihan will drop out, through imitating the teacher, long 
before the time for correcting them is reached. Of course, all 
flagrant abuses of language must be corrected, but, in the main, 
the freedom and inventiveness of the children should not be inter- 
fered with. 

> Brigp and Coffman. Btadmg ia Pubiie Sduol*, diap. X. Bov ^ 
^tCHMi Company, 
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What not to dramatize. Sara Cone Bryant pointi out ' 
in an effective way what we should not have pupils drama- 
tize: 

The teacher, oa the other haod, muat avoid with great jaig- 
ment certain absiirditiea which can easily be ioitUted by her. 
The first direful posaibility is in the choice of material. It b very 
often desirable that children should not be allowed to dramatize 
stories of a kind so poetic, so delicate, or so potentially valuable 
that the materia! is in danger of losing future beauty to the pupils 
through its present crude handling. Mother Goose is a hardy old 
lady and will not suSer from the grasp of the seven-year-old; and 
the familiar tales and fables of the "Goldilocks" varied have a 
firmness of surface which does not let the glamour rub off; but 
stories in which there is a hint of the beauty just beyond the pal- 
pable — or of a dignity suggestive ot dev^ped literature — are 
sorely hurt in their metamori^oaia, and sboiUd be protected frcon 
it They aro for telling only. 

8. Plans fob iKDirmxTAL and Gboup BBADnra 
Group work in sQeat reading. All of the lessons previ- 
ously descaibed in this chapter have involved the raiding 
of the same material by all the pupils of a class. All of the 
pupils work upon the same problems. The study-work is 
largely upon the individual basis. In the tyxte of redtatioa 
common in schools, though, there is some opportunity for 
cooperative effort. The reactioo of the pupils is very 
largely a response to the teacher as the center of interest 
and activity. There are those who advocate that the 
methods of handling the work shoiUd be such as to allow 
more opportunity for cooperative effort on the part of 
groups within the dass. It is claimed tiiat this sort of 
activity and experience wiU give a valuable training that is 
needed in a democracy. One way to encourage ^tiup work 
is to provide reading books in small sets <^ five to tea. 

' Brysnt, Sata Gine. SloritM to Tdl la ChUdrm, p. S8. Houston 
Mifflin CompBuy. 
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Then cou group could be asngned a unit of reading matter 
from one book, and another group ^m another book. 
Each group would study in a cooperative wi^ and make a 
report to the class as a whole. 

Reading material in dramatic form ' is adapted to this 
type of work. One group ia asngned one drama to read 
silently and, after cooperative preparation, to dramatise 
for the whote class, while another group is assigned another 
play. 

Books containing short, spirited units of narrative 
material for reproduction may also be used in this way. 
The books listed on page lOA for audience reading will be 
found adapted to the group sUent-reading method. During 
the study period, the group first reads the story silently and 
works out, in a cooperative way, plans for presenting to the 
dasB the content of the unit read. The report may take 
the form of simply retelling the story, each pupil telling the 
part assigned to him during the cooperative group planning. 
It may take the form of dramatizing the story, or exhibiting 
a series of illustrations with explanations. Or it might take 
the form td presenting an outline of the material read. In 
some cases the group might plan the report so that one 
pupil would report upon the characters, anotiier upon the 
- point of highest interest, etc. 

Spedsl plana for groupiiig. In connection with the 
reading of books, a group may select a book to report upon 
to the group. One school possessed five copies of Helen 
Keller's The Story cf My Life. A group of 6ve pupils agreed 
to read this and report to the dass as to whether tiiey would 
recommend the book for the others to read, and to give 
thnr reasons. 

In some schools, all the pupib of each room are organised 

) Augusta SterenaoD. Ckildftn't CUuttet in DnmoUc Font, Bodes I 
ta V. Hon^itMi Uifflin Caaxptay. 
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into teams, three to six tesnu to the room. There is a 
captua for eaxHi team. Usually each team is giTen diff^vnt 
reading material. A part of the work is in the form c^ 
individual study, a part in the form of group conference or 
oral reading 1^ turns, and a part in the form of a report or 
ctmtribution by a group to the remainder of the pupils cJ 
the room. 

While group work has a place in connection with the coi^ 
tent silent-reading lessons, the larger pottion ot the time can 
IH^bably be moat profitably spent in lessons involving the 
reading of the same material by all members of the dass. 
Even here, of course, thoe is some opportunity to assign 
different problems to diffoent groups within the same class. 

Individual silent reading. The following lesson, which 
gives an account of a series ot recitations involving the use 
of different material by each member of a fourth-grade dasSt 
illustrates this type of work. 

A Fousth-Gradb Lesson 
From a miscellaneous collection of Third and Fourth 
Readers, a sufficient number was selected to provide each 
pupil in a fourth-grade class with a book containing a stoiy 
of two to eight pages. The first recitation was given over 
to the distribution of the books, the choosing of the selection 
by each pupQ, and au^estions regarding their silent-reading 
and study in preparation for their reports to th» class. 
After the books were distributed, it was explained to the 
class that each pupil might choose a short selection of prose 
to read silently during study-time with a view to reporting 
upon it to the class. The teacher inqjected the choice of 
each pupil to see that a selection of the desired type was 
chosen. Most of the pupils made good selections, but a 
few needed to be advised individu^y. Some even chose 
selections of poetry. This gave a good opportuni^ to 
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teach MHne umple distinctiotu between poeti; and pnm. 
After the selectioiu vere all decided upon, the pnfHis were 
given suggestions regarding their silent reading and study. 
They were told first to note the subject car^ully, then to 
read the selection through rapidly, and then to go through 
it again more carefully, making laeparatioD for the report. 
Then: attention was called to the vocabularies in dictionary 
form in the back of some of the books, and also to other 
study helps. Rather definite plans for the repcHts were 
then developed. It was decided that, in giving the reports 
in recitations to follow, the pupil would give the title of his 
selection, and that one or more of the following might be 
utilized in connection with the leport: 

1. Tell the atory briefly. 

C, Teil why the title ii a good one. 

5. Suggest problems for the clasa to discuiS, 

1. Give opportunity for the pupils to ulc questions. . 
a. Tell what interested you most 

6. Who was the leading character and what was the main thing 
the leading character did? 

7. What wu the main point of the selection? 

8. Use your own plan in reporting, if you wish. 

In the four succeeding recitations ail the pupils reported 
upon their selections. From four to six pupils repwted 
during each thirty-minute recitation. It was necessary, 
of course, at times for the teacher to guide the repeat and 
the discussion. In one case a pupil failed to report correctly 
an important ward in the title, revealing that he had f^ed 
to get the main point of the selection. An investigation 
by a neigbbc«ing pupil brought out the mun point. The 
pupil learned a point in pronunciation under a situation 
more conducive to retention than the usual fourth-grade 
reading situation. The pupils who had reported were al< 
lowed to exchange boohs, and read whatever interested 
them during the program study period for reading. In 
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tMs way a conaiderable amount of sUent reading was done 
for the mere pleasure of the pupils, and without reference 
to any report. At the beginning some of the brighter 
pupib who volunteered were called upon for their reports, 
as a means of setting a good example for the less capable 
ones. Then the reports of the better snd of the poorer 
ones were alternated so as to avoid a situation favorable 
to a lack of interest. 

Use of the room Hbrary. A similar plan, which some 
teachers find feasible, involves the use of the room litnary, 
consisting of forty-five books suitable to the grade. One 
reading period a week for the room is given over to the 
returning and taking out of these library books, and for the 
reports upon the books read. A plan similar to the one 
given above is followed in connection with these reports. 
This sort of plan enables the teacher to keep in close touch 
with the recreative reading of the pupils, stimulates interest 
in such reading, and enables the teacher to have a better 
knowledge of the pupils* reading interests and to lead the 
pupils to higher interests and tastes in reading. 

PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Why has ulent-reading instruction lagged so tax behind the reoom- 
meDdatkuis of psychologists aad other educational eiperts? 

2. What pel cent of the program reading-tiine, in your grade, should ha 
devoted to silent reading? 

9. Do you agree with the statement as to the essential difference between 
the tml- and the silent-reading method? If not, why not? 

4. Do you agree with tbe general stslement as to when to use the onl- 
and when to use the silent-reading method? If not, iriiy not? 

B. Choose a short unit of icftding material (three to fifteen pages) and 
formulate a problem or problems to be used as a bans for the study 
and discussicHi. Are the retjuirements of good problems h stated 
fulfilled? 

6. Select a book for a particultir grade of the type of those listed for 
extensive silent reading. Formulate a problem or problems for cme 
chapter. Fonnulale a Ust of problems for use in a final perspective 
new of the book as a whole. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

TRAINING LESSONS IN SILENT BEADING , 

Content and training lessons contrasted. In the silent 
reading discussed in the preceding chapter, the primary aim 
and purpose lies in the value of the content in the pupils* 
experience. There are secondary training purposes, but' 
these are always kept subordinate to the content-values. 
While that type of reading experience is adequate in de- 
veloping the desired silent-reading abilities on the part of 
a goodly portion of the pupils, it will not be adequate for 
another considerable portion. 

Training lessons will have as their primary um the in- 
crease of the rate of reading and the improvement ot the 
comprehension. While the content-values are secondary, 
and the material is selected because of its adaptation to 
specific training methods, the content used ^ould always 
be worth while. While in the content silent-reading lessons 
everything is snbordinate to having the pupils experience 
the content-values, in the tr^ning lessons experience in 
relation to the content-values is subordinate to the spedfio 
training purpuses in view. The method of procedure ol 
a particular recitation will be determined by the specific 
training purpose of that recitation. 

In the training lessons three main purposes are dominuit; 
to increase the reading rate, to improve the pupils' compre- 
hension <^ both meaning and organiKation, and to expand 
the pupils' vocabulary. We shall conada each of these 
main purposes, in the order stated. 

1. D^EVICBB FOB INCBBAraNG RaTB 

Phrase-Sashing. The fiashing of phrases and shtat 
scstences was discussed in Chapter III in connection with 
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the primary grades. In the intermedUte grades and in 
ungraded rooi^i for backward pupils, pbrase-flaahing will 
be found to be helpful, for pupils who have not developed 
in reading ability beyond the primary stage, in increasing 
the length of the unit of recognition in a single pause. 
Oftentimes the backward pupil is a slow and laborious 
read». His oral reading is often characteiued by diflSculty 
in quick recognition, lack of phrasing, and lepetitioo. 
Photographs of the eye-movements ot such pupils show 
many instances of regressive movements and periods of 
confusion. Phrase-flashing is one means of training few 
better eye-movement habits. The ccmtent should be such 
as will i^)peal to the age and interests of the pupils. The 
following is a set of phrases that would be likely to appeal 
to the boys: 

Thi Bajsbball Gaub 

r\B,y baU Out fidd 

Flay hard Homenin 

Bun fast Out at home 

Two-base hit A safe bit 

Hit the ball A foul baQ 

Foul ball Out on firat 

Good play Good catch 

lliis could be played as a game with any number on a 
side and with a set of rules, as follows: 

A player recognizing a phrase, exposed for two to three 
fifths of a second, would advance the ninnera one base. 
A pupil failing in conect recognition would be out. 

A sdiool might print or duplicate a reading lesson on this 
topic. 

In the FJlaon Qrammar-Sehool Reader, Book I (fifth 
grade), at the end of a selection entitled " Capturing the 
Wild Horse," a number of phrases are listed for speciid 
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atteotion. Such a unit could be used to good advantage in 
increasing rate by using it as a test lesson in late. When 
this has been done, practice phrase recognition for several 
days, and then test the rate again. The following phrases 
are listed in the Elaon Reader; 

council of war rich herbage 

toilsome march thundering down the vaHey 

finely diveiai&ed scouring down the meadow 

diminutive aiae headlong chase 

pranced off swept down 

hotly pressed happily ananged 

pressed him gallantly this magic circle 

unbounded freedom flanking parties 

fringed with trees marred the whole scaie 

autumnal flowers dashed furiously 

well mounted 

Every second, third, and fourth-grade teacher, and every 
teacher of ungraded pupils backward in reading, should 
have several sets of small flash-cards about two and one- 
half inches by three and one-half inches in size, each con- 
taining typewritten or printed phrases. 

Reading under a time limit. There are several different 
ways to proceed in handlii^ a training lesson involving 
silent reading under a time Umit. Two methods of pro- 
cedure that have be^i found successful will be described. 

Under the first plan, allow the class a specified time for 
silent reading, such as five minutes. All of the class read 
the same unit, beginning at the same point. Before be- 
ginning, the teacher states that this is an ezerdse to see 
how much each pupil can read in five minutes, and be able 
to reproduce what is read. The pupils begin and stop at 
the teacher's signals, marking the last word read. As they 
read, the teacher observes the pupik for habits of pointing 
with the finger, Up-movemeot, and vocalization. She also 
notes the fast readers and the too^low readers. At the 
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dose <^ the time, the pupils count the number of pages or 
lines read, and each writes his name and the amount read 
on a slip d paipet. Hie slips m&y easily be arranged in 
order of the amoimt read by calling them in in that order. 
Call upon the pupil who read the smallest amount to repro- 
duce what he read, and supplement his reproduction by 
criticism and suggestions from the cUss. As a rule the slow 
reader will not reproduce wetL Intelligent individual-case 
analysis of the cause of poor silent-reading, with friendly 
advice, will usually mark a beginning in improvement. 
Then the nert pupil in amount read continues the reproduc- 
tion, beginning where the other one stopped, and so on 
through the class. 

The following is the showing of a fourth-grade class as to 
rate in a lesson of this type: 

BaMrtide Fourth Rsader. "How a King Was Found" 

Time 4 minutes 

No. Una read No. pupUt 

3S 1 

4IMg i 

SO-SO 9 

B(h«9 2 

70-79 2 

so-sa 4 

00-99 « 

lU 1 

Total 19 . 
Note that the fastest reader read four times as much as the 
slowest reader. An interesting fact revealed to the pupils 
was that the fasto* readers knew the first part of the story 
better than the slower readers. It is evident that the slower 
readers in this group are in need of special individual and 
small-group training in silent reading. 
The second plan is similar. Choose a rather Itmg unit. 
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Formolate a. question for each paragnpli or page. An- 
fiounce to the pupils that you wish to see how rapidly th^ 
can read, and be able to answer questions on what they read. 
Allow the pupils to read until one or two have completed 
the unit, and then call " Time." Have each pupil write his 
name and the number of pages read on a slip of paper. 
The teacher arranges these slifu, or calls them m, in order 
from the lowest to the highest, and follows this order in 
asking the questions which she has arranged in the order 
<^ the pages. The observation of habits, advice to pupils, 
and the general impression to be made, are the same as in 
the ineceding plan. 
The following is the result as to rate of a fifth-grade daaa : 
lUeertidt FiiA Rtader. "Geraaimus and the Lion" 
No. paget nad No. papiU 



7-C 8 

4 S 

In this case, also, the fastest reader read neariy four times 
as mudi as the slowest. It is evident that there are three 
very slow readers In this class who are in need of individual 
diagnosis and special training. 

liming tiie pupil's reading. Asdgn a selection to be 
read through to the end by all pupils. When the first pupO 
finishes, he raises his hand and the teacher writes the time 
on the board. Every five seconds the teacher writes the 
time upon the board, and as the pupils finish they take the 
last time on the board as thcdr time. If desired, pupils may 
calculate their rates in terms of the number of words per 
minute. Pupils should be given a definite idea of the 
standard rate for their grade. Each pupil should be en- 
couraged to increase his rate, in so far as possible and still 
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niiuiitain wlequatfl comprehensiotL, ' Any exetdae in qwed- 

ing up the rate of reading should be Bccotnpanied with some 
sort of infonnal check on comprehension, such as reproduc- 
tion or answering questions. 

TliiM records on reading otrtslde of recitation. A valu- 
able exercise to increase rate is to assign a long unit of easy 
reading material, to be read during a study poiod or at 
home. The pupil records the time it took }iim to read the 
unit and reports to the teacher in writing. The compre- 
-" hmsion is checked up through the discussion of the unit. 

Re^aading for increase of rate. Investigators have 
found that the re-reading of material aids in forming better 
eye-mov«nent habits, and therefore tends to increase the 
individual's rate in reading other similar material. The 
raun problem in thb connection ia to provide a strong 
motive for the re-reading, so the second or third reading will 
be done with spirit and interest. In conducting silent- 
reading lessons teachers will often find opportunity to have 
the pupils re-read passages, and should encourage a rapid 
re-reading when the main purpose for the re-reading is to 
increase rate. 

piritnnHnC' Ib it ever advisable to skip in reading? 
Shall we teach pupils when and how to skim in reading? 
We hear a great deal about thoroughness in school work. 
It is well that this should be emphasized under some omdi- 
tions. But there is a swous question as to whether over- 
emphasis upon it has not tended to hinder desirable growth ' 
in rate ot riding. There are vonous types of silent reading, 
varying according to the purpose of the reader. We have 
the careful reading in study and the rapid, recreative 
reading. Skimming is a type of reading that is legitimate 
for certain purposes. We m^ glance over the pages ot the 
newspaper, noting the headings in order to select what we 
ihall read, to find a certain fact, or to determine if there ia 
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anything in the paper about a certun matter. We may 
look through an article or book, reading a little here and 
there to get the gist of the book or to determine whether we 
care to read it or not. Roosevelt is said to have done a 
great deal of rapid perusal of this tyi>e, showing a remark- 
able ability in getting the kernel of a book in a surprisingly 
short time. When a pupil has occasion to refer to a refer- 
ence book for specific data, he should be able to skip 
irrelevant matter. 

All of these types of skimming should be tnuoed for ia 
sdiool; but care should be taken that pupils do not form 
the habit of skimming aa a general practice in their reading. 
When an exercise in skimming ia for the purpose of truning 
the pupil to read much more rapidly, for a certain purpose, 
there should be a definite check upon how he comprehends 
in line with that purpose. Otherwise skimming will tend 
to decrease bis comprehension in his ordinary reading. 

O'Brien's three types of training for speed. In connec- 
tion with a study already referred to in Chapters 11 and IV, 
Mr. O'Brien discusses the types oS training used: * 

Tliree types of training were devebped. In l^pe I pnwrtice in 
rapid) ulent reading was made the basic factor; in Type U the 
stress was i^aced coitrdinatclf upon the decrease of vocdization 
and practice in n^id, silent reading; while in Type IH emphasis 
was directed upon Irainiag in perception by means of short expo- 
sure exercises, supptemcntfd with practice in rapid reading. In 
Type I all the eleven forgoing facton except Noa. i and S were 
iocorporated; in Typs U, all except No. S; and in Type III, all 
except No. 2. Alt three types of training have much in common — 
the same auxiliary devices, tlie swne technique. They diSer chiefly 
in the factor which has been made the basic one in each method. 

Type I — Training in rapid, tilent rtading — will be outlined 

* O'Brien, Jtdm A. "Develt^nneiitof Speed in Silent Heading"; in 7Wr»- 
(Mtfc Yearboolt of Ot JVatumoI Soeietgfor Uu Study qf Edtuation. Public 
School FuUiifauis Cuj^MDj', moomingtoB, U., 19S1. 
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briefly, u it b tTpicftI of tbe general procedim in the other tm 
metLoda. 

The teacher was uutructeil first to point out to the pupils the 
advantages of a rapid, effective rate of readmg, and to enlist their 
whole-hearted effort in tbe attempt to develop such a habit. The 
method consisted essentially of alternate reading and reproduction. 
Tbe reading period waa broken into several reading stzetchea, cour 
aisting of two, three, or four minutes. During each stretch tbe 
pupils were instructed to read as rapidly as possible — consistent, 
of course, with an understanding of what was read. The periods 
were made quite brief, in order to evoke the greatest possible speed 
by an intensity of effort which could not be sustained over a long» 
period. The idea waa to break up the old order of eye-movement 
habits as quickly as possible, and to build into a habit an ocuUr- 
motor reaction of a more advantageous type. 1^ short period 
safeguarded against fatigue, as well as against a relapse into the 
customary leisut«ly reading rate. In short, speed was the dominant 
note in the entire set of directions. 

The amount read was quickly determined and maiked. The 
pupil then reiHxiduced what was read — sometimes by free para- 
phrase, orally or in writing, and sometimes by answers to specific 
questions based on the text. The reproduction was usually brief. 
Its function was merely to show both the teacher and the pupil 
whether the matter waa properly grasped. The aim was to devot« 
about two tiiirds of the time to actual rapid reading. Interesting, 
familiar material waa preferred. Difficult words were ex^ained 
beforehand. Whenever thought preparation was deemed necessary, 
the teacher was instructed to give it briefly. At the end of tbe total 
reading period the pupil immediately entered upon the chart hia 
average rate oi apoMl aa the record tat the day. 



2. FLAKB TOB niPBOVIKQ CoHFBEHIOfSION 
In all rapid ailent reading for the increase of rate there 
ahould be some kind of check on comprehension, to make 
sure that the pupils actually read tbe material, and to avoid 
increasing the rate to the serious detriment of comprehen- 
sion. Likewise, in lessons for the improvement of com- 
pidiensioit, the relation of rote should be kept in mlod. 
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In truning in comprehenaion in rapid reading, timed read- 
ing will often be necessaiy. The difference in the leaaon 
that trains primarily for rate, and the one that trains pri- 
marily for comj^ehension, is a difference of emphasis. 

Action sftnteoces and directions. Even in the first grade, 
pupils should be taught to comprehend sentences without 
oral reading, and to express the meaning of the sentencea 
in other ways than throu^ oral reading or telling. Sen- 
tences that can be acted out, or that conttun directions for 
seat work, are the best to use in the first lessons in silent 
reading not followed by oral reading. 

The following are some sets of such sentences that have 
been found easily usable; ^ 

Fob Silznt Rhaihhg ra Clabb. witboitt Oru. Bbuiino 
1 i 

Hold up your hands. Run to the east. 

Fold your arms. Run to the west. 

Jump on one foot. Run to the north, 

f^d Bomething round. Run to the south. 

Find something square. Clap your hands. 

Point to the clock. Stamp your feet. 

Point to the door. Stand on one fooL 

Point to the blackbosrd. Snap your fingers. 

Point to the window. Wink your eye. 

Give me some chalk. Shake your bead. 

DiRBCTKaf SmrsNCBB for Silent RiiunNG iii Beution 
TO Beat Wobe 
18 14 

Write seven words beginaing Write your name ten times. 

with "c." Wnte8ixwordBendingin"ing." 

Draw six window holes in two Write five words ending with 

tows- "ask." 

Draw five circles upon five Write five words ending with 
«quu«9. "atch." 

1 Fourteen aw^ aeb, printed on cards dfx T}", attj be purduacd {ran 
the Flrmontb Pien, STU Waotvfntb Ave., CUcago. 
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Draw tw6 trianglM upon two Write your fothcr'B name five 

■quues. tinua. 

Put four letters into four squares. Write the first half <rf the ^idi»- 
Cut sis oblongs into halves. bet 

Put five numbers into five Write the last half of the aliAa- 

circles. bet. 

Put ei^t numbers into eight Draw ten gods in two rows. 

squares. Draw eight circles in four rows. 

Draw «ght flags in two rows. Draw nine cats in three raws. 
Draw nine hats m two rows. 

The first two sets ere easily used about the middle of the 
first grade and the last two toward the eod of the first grade. 

The following are umilar sentences, adapted from the 
TVoeAn-'t Mtmaal of the Bamea Primer: 

TOBKBBADSII.KNTLTANDACTKD TO BI RXU> QBALUT 

%Mn the top. "Hie top spins, 

^in the little top. He little top spins, 

^nn the big top. Hie big top spina, 

^in tiie red top. The red top sfnns. 

The Bottom Prirrur has some very good lessons for silent 
reading. The following are leptesentatiTe <^ the types 
used.* 

TO BB RSU> BIUKTLr AND ACTSD 

All play 70U are rabbits. Catch the baby rabbits. 

Jump. Bun. All listen to the dog. 

Eatgrass. Eatapples. Itunaway>littlerabbitB;nmfast. 

Mary may be the mother bear. Taste of your soup. 

Jack may be tbe father bear. Baby bear, cry. 

Frank may be the baby bear. Sit in your chairs, bears. 

Ndl m^ be the little giri. Say what the beus said. 

Sit m the chairs, little pA. Run alter the little giri. 

Bears, oome home. Run home, little girl, runl 

•HaIfa>ii.M.AddBide. ^u HoUm Priaier, fp. 90. BO. BaudMcNallr 
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Unfortunately, as a rule, primary teadiers Iiave not used 
these types of silent-reading lessons found in primers in the 
way in which the authors intended. Too often they have 
been used aa an ordinary oral-reading lesson. Teachers 
need to realize the advantage of omitting almost entirely 
oral reading in connection with these lessons. 

Silent reading and reproduction. The simplest type of 
silent-reading lesson for improving comprehension is the 
reproduction, oral or written, of r story read silently. The 
oi^anization (^ thought rather than memory should be 
stressed. Comparisons of differing versions help to clarify 
organization of content. The story read may be repro- 
duced orally or by writing. 

The silent reading of the story takes place during the 
redtetion under the observation of the teacher, and with a 
time limit. The teacher notices the silent-reading habits 
c^ the pupUs, noting individual cases of pointing with the 
finger, vocalization, and lip-movement. 

1. TelUng the ttory. The pupils either tell the story, 
each pu]M] being called upon to relate a part or to make cor- 
rections, or in the assignment the pupils are told to read a 
certain stoiy and get it well enough to tell to the class. In 
the case (^ one of the more familiar stories, it may be well 
to ask the pupils to be on the lookout for variations in 
detail from the version they have heard before. The recita- 
tion consists in the telling of the story, questions, and dis- 
cussion. The relation of good reading habits to compre- 
hension is comm^ited on during the reproduction. 

2. Written reprodtuHon. During study-time the pupils 
read the story, place the books in the desk, and then write 
the story. The redtation consists in the reading of the 
written stories, with comments. While there are individual 
exceptions, the number of words reproduced, counting out 
erroneous expressionSt is a fairly good index of compre- 
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Three main formi of compfehensioa rewlfng. In tnun- 

ing pupUa for compreheiuion of what is read, teachers will 
use three nuun types of reading nuttter, and with somewhat 
different ends in view. The aim of the first type will be to 
enable the pupils to answer factual questions, that of the 
second type to answer relational or problem questions, and 
that of Uie third type to train pupils in comprehending the 
organization of the selection. We will next consider each 
of these types, in the order named, and under the sub- 
heads A, B, and C. 



A. Reading to antaer faetual quettiona 
As a gen««l rule factual questions are in disfavor, and 
properly so. Yet an occasional spirited exercise in factual 
comprehenuon is helpful as a check on ability to get details. 
It is a quick, ^ective means of stimulating competition in 
grasping the facts of a selection. It trains in one type of 
comprehension, and should not be permitted to displace 
exercises in more rational and critical silent reading. 

In connection wltb the cumulatiTe story. Here the 
reading is done in recitation, by sections. The teacher 
explains to the pupil that the plupose of the reading is to 
find the answer to questions quickly. The teacher asks the 
question before the section is rea^l. As soon as a pupil has 
read the section and can answer the question, he stands. 
This speeds up the slow reader. The question should call 
for some specific fact. What happens in the next section? 
What is the next animal that comes into the storyp The 
cumulative story and the fable are adapted to this plan of 
rapid reading for facts. At the end of the exerdse, the story 
as a whole should be reviewed. 

la cotmection with Informational material. Tlie need of 
truning in the ccanprehension of facts is illustrated by the 
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■QBwers which Tfaomdilce reports * were given in answer to 
his tests on the understanding of sentences. The following 
is oae section of his teat: 

A 

Bead this and write the answers to 1, S, 8, i, 8, 9, 7, and 8. 
Bead it again as often as you need to. 

Tom gave a gray cat to Mary. She gave him a Uack dog. 

1. What did Tom give the girl? 

2. What did the girl give Tom? 
8. What was the girl's name? 

. 4, What color was the dog? 
• 5. What color was the cat? 
e. Wai the dog the same color as ^te catf 

7. Did Mary give Tom anything? 

8. Who gave the cat to Mary? 

He following absurd or nonsense answers w 
the respcttises of the third and fourth grades: 
1. What did Tom give the girl? 

Tom gave the girl a skate 

a new hat 
0. What was the color of the cat? 

gray and white 

thecal 

•aid Mary 

What color was the cat? 
7. Did Mary give Tom anything? 

she gave him a chic^ bord. 

Tom anything. 

The following is another section of the teat: 

B 
Bead this and then write the answers to 1, fl, 8, 4, and A. Bead 

it again as often as you need to. 

Nearly fifteen thousand of the city's wooers joined in the 
parade on September seventh, and passed before two hundred 

> IliixiKlike, Edward L. "Tbe Undentonding of Saiteiioei"i in EU- 
mtniarp Sekool JourmU (October. 1B17), voL 18, |v. W-111. 
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thoimnd cheering ^Mctatora. llMTe wer« w otte M of both ien* 
in the parade, though the meii fu outnumbered the womeo. 
Question X. Which sex wu in the majority? 

The following are some answers reported from the fifth* 
aixth, and seventh grades: 

The fifteen thousand Seventh 

Worken Two hundred spectatorB 

Workers of sex in the parade Spectators and working 

Workers were in the nutjority . Sixes 

In the parade Men and women 

Both in the parade Far out women 

Sexes in the parade Sexes of womea 

An e^^eriment in factual comprehensioiL An interesting 

experiment was carried on by the writer in connection with 
factual oomprehenaion with a sixth-grade group. The 
pupils were asked to read a selection from CluUty Readings 
in Elementary Sciettce, Book 3, entitled, " The Little Spinner 
and Weaver." Then they were given ten factual questions 
to answer without referring to the book. One of the ques- 
tions was, " Whete are cobwebs in their proper place? " 
The reading specifically stated that cobwebs were in their 
proper place in the garden. Tlie following are the answers 
given: 
JVo. pupiii Antwera No. jntjnlM Anawen 



In the garden 


L 




(No attempt made) 


1. 


incomen 


Garden 


1. 


between loges 


In the comer 


I. 


in a whole in the ground 


gardens trees 


1. 


in comers in the house 


houses 


1. 


on neighboring leaves 


in trees 


1 


At the end of the web 


ins tree 


1 


in dark places 


feild 







Total, 42 pupils; correct, 18. 
Some of these answers can be explained in terms ti over* 
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potency of certun words occurring in the reading, but some 
cannot. There was no mention of tree, for instance. Some 
answered from their knowledge or experience. Several 
answers are clearly incorrect, when measured either from 
knowledge in the reading or out of it. The seven who knew 
that they did not know should probably have some credit 
over those whose answers were absurd or unintelligent. 
The important observation is that less than half ot the 
pupils aSBWered this simple factual question correctly. 

Exercises in reading and answering factual questions 
may be conducted by having pupils read and record the 
uiswers during study-time, and then have the answen 
compared and checked up during recitation. Another plan 
would be to have the pupils read the material silently in 
redtation, and then write the answers without the text in 
hand. We have plenty of evidence that both types are 
needed. The question naturally arises, WiQ it be interest- 
ing to the pupils or will it be monotonous? This all de- 
pends upon the skill of the teacher in selecting material* 
fotmulaUng the questions, and utilizing competition and 
interest in adhJevement. 



B. Reading io anxwer relatumal or proNsm quettiotu 
Training In relationftl blinking. For the purely factual 
question, the answer is given spedfically in the reading 
matter and practically in the words of the questions. This, 
of course, is the simplest type of question, and the one 
earnest for the child to answer. To be a real problem* 
questitm some relational thinking must be required, and it 
^ould not be possible to answer in the exact language at 
reading matter tmless the question asks for the selection (rf a 
group of words from the t^ m application to a condition 
Bot given in tiie tett. Hie following is an example o| an 
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exercise, used with uxth and seyenth grades, tox tnumng 
for relational thinking in silent reading: 

Tbs Lrrrun Spinmiir amd Wsavxs 
Chatty Readingt m Eltmmiary Seimee, Book S, p. 61 
Aniffntneni: Firat read the whole Relectios through r^udly. 
Then read the part indicated before the question, and write the 
answer if you can. If necessary to re-read, in order to answer the 
question, do so. After you have written your answer verify it; 
that Is, re-read to see if it is correct. In case you think what you 
have written is not correct, do not erase it, but put a large question 
mark at the left-hand margin. The questions should be answered 
in your own words, and not by copying sentences tram the book. 
Paragraphs 1 and 8. Give two leasona why a qwlerii not an Insect. 



Par. 8. Why do spidera spin websF ^\ 

On this rough oudine drawing of a quder*! hodj pnt \ j 
an X where the spinnerets are located. ^/ 

Par. 4. Give two reasons why the cord fastens when it dnqw. 

S. 

For. S. Give two reaicaii why the web b oot etnly destioyed by 

the wind. 



Par.6. How are spiders benefictal to the garden? 
Par.T. Why does a qtider lurk under a linear the web? 
Pars^nfAs 1-7. IVove that we must use epmnar and UMwr 
both in order to describe fully wbat the spider does. 

Proper statement of reOatlonal questlcHis. A good rela- 
tional question mil be stated dearly, and will call for a 
definite answer. A poor question is frequently misinter- 
preted. The question should also be on a level with the 
Kosoning ability of the pupils of the class. The last ques- 
tion of the above exercise was misinterpreted by a number 
of pu[m1s, was answered correctly by only a very few 
seventh-grade pupils, and by none <^ the sixtii'-grade cIom. 
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This indicates that the questitm was certunly too difficult 
in form and required too complex a type of relational 
thinking and organizing for the sixth grade. Experience 
with the exercise proved that the otlier questions were 
worded so clearly and so definitely that there was little 
excuse for misinterpreting them. 

During the recitation following the study period upon the 
exercise, the questions were taken up one at a time and 
answers from a number of pupils read. These responses 
were discussed, and a correct one agreed upon. Then there 
was a show of hands to see who recorded the correct answ^ 
during the study. As this was a training exercise and not a 
test, there was no attempt to put a score, or grade, upon the 
pupils' work. Pupils having answers showing poor think- 
ing were asked if they carried out the step of verification as 
given in the assignment. Barely had this been done. The 
importance of checking up their answers was, of course, 
emphasized, and the example of some of the better readers 
who had done this was tactfully made prominent, as a 
means of getting all in tlie habit of verifying answers in 
careful reading or study. 

Considering meanings of words. The sources of error 
may be summarized as relating to vocabulary, to method 
in study, and to inability to do relational thinking. The 
discussion of several words came up in connection with 
vocabulary errors. One pupil had taken eUuHc to mean 
enerlaating. In connection with the exercise requiring the 
pladng of an X on the drawing to locate the spinnerets, a 
number <^ pupils did not understand a6(&>m«re, and a good 
many failed to get the significance of the expression, " end 
of the abdomen," as used in the text. The meanings oi 
words were considered in this lesson in relation to the 
thought under discusdon, rather than in an isolated re- 
citii^ <A definitioiu wbidb is so comm<m. 
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Verifying UBwen by careful rereading. 1^ faihue 
of many pupils to verify their answer* has already been 
mentioned. Monroe stresses the importance of attention to 
this step in his chapter on " Correcting Defects in Reading." * 
He says that exerdsea of this type will give pupils an idea of 
niiat careful reading involves, and their attention wiU be 
directed to tiie necessity of verifying their answers. Tbara- 
dike says,* in this coimection: 

There are two contnaljiig forms of delective procedure used by 
children in these testa. The first ia to examine the parsgra|A until 
•ome word ta found which does not appear unsuitable, and to use 
that «a the anawer. . . . The second is to accept anything from 
within or without the paragrai^ which cornea to mind without 
—*""■'" '"g the paragraph at all cloaely. . . . Hiia fiahing around 
in the text for aometliing to uae and its use without reorganization 
is periiaps the most debased form of reasoning — selective think- 
ing — which school work shows. Many educational theorists 
will, indeed, deny that it ia reasoning. It certainly ia a vety 
inadequate form; and the extent to whidi it prevails among pupils 
even in the higher grades ahnwa the need for practice in reading 
and atudy. I am inclined to think, however, that the cure for it 
ia not to repress the nerbatim uae of wrong, irrelevant, or roughly 
aiqmipriate quotadona, but to permit it, pliu car^vl eiamination 
rftluquotatiotutoMeiftket/naligdoiiieetthetued, 

Xmprovbig tiie ebUlty to think logically in reading and 
study. Some pupils show poor ability in rational thinking 
by failing to distinguish between a vague general reason 
loosely related to the [uoblem, and a specific reason that 
gives 8 definite fact in relation to the conditions of the 
problem. Note the vague general reason in contrast to a 
good specific reason in answo- to one of the questions <£ the 
exercise described on page 174. 

1 Honroe, Waltor S. Utaiuring lb AMuIb ^ Ttackmg. Hou^tcD 
Uifflio Company. 

T Bduot Jounui (October, IftlT), vol IB, pp. 110, US 
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Give two KHotu why tbe w«b ia not euily deitroyed by tJw 
wind. 

1, It ia eUstic. 

2. It is not only tme line but a vast numbes. (Vague.) 

An answer with both points d^nite: 
1, It is dastic. and can't be easily broken by the wind. 
S, It is built of strong cords. 

A number of pupils failed to realize that two phases of 
one reason were not two reasons. This is illustrated in the 
answers to the first exercise: 
Pangraphs I and 2. Give two reasons why a louder ii not aa 

insect. 
Correct answer: 1. A spider liaa eight l^p and an insect six. 

2. A spider is bom a spider, while as insect ii 
hatched from an ^g and changes its tana 
several times in its life. 

Answers given in which one reason ia mWi^fefin for tWO> 
Pupil A: 1. A spider has eight 1^, 

ft. An insect has six. 
Piq>S B: 1. A studer is bom a s[nder. 

i. An insect ts hatched from an ^g. 

It is important to train pupils to distingtiish betweoi s 
vague genera] reason and the statement of a specific fact in 
terms c^ the problem, and to rfintingiiigh statements that 
give a part of a reason, a complete point, and two or three 
complete points. 

Other difficulties that pupils have in relational compre- 
hotaion are: 

(a) Fulure to keep m mind the problem or point wanted. 

(b) Failure in bdng able to select significant words or 
phrases. 

(o) Inability to reject quickly and skip irrelevant 
matter. 
A training exercise using tilie goc^raphy. Hie following 
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taeaax was devised and used by Mias Emily White, irith a 

BixUi-gradfl class: 

SiuaiT-RsADtira LisaoH m Gbooba^it 
Materiat: EsieniiaiM ^ GtagrajAy, Book 11, pp. 164-66. 
AsaiffnmerU: First read the material through rather rapidly. 
Then read to fiad the answer to the first question. After recording 
the answer, re-read the section to make sure the answer is correct. 
lo case you are not sure that the answer is right, put a question 
mark in front of the Bnswer. The answers are to be facts taken 
from the text, and stated in your own words so as to apply to the 
question. Answers based upon your previous knowledge or experi- 
ence, the facts of which are not given in the text, will not be cor- 
tect. Each question can be answered in one sentence, except the 
MM requiring a drawing. 

Sec. 8i7: What is the difference between the way moisture is 

supplied for farming in the Plateau States and the 

way it is supplied in the eastern part of the United 

States? 

' Btlpt: Select one word or phrase that tells how the crops are 

watered in the East. Select one word that tdls how the crops ar« 

watered in the Plateau States. Write a aentoice containing the 

two which will answer the question. 

Sec. SS8: Why did'irrigaUon begin in Utah? 
Sec. 289 : Draw a rough sketch of an irrigation system and label 
with words given in the text. 

At first each farmer provided his own ditch direct 
from the stream. What led to the need of coSperation 
through companies for building irrigation systems? 
List two sources of water for irrigation. 
Sec 980: Why is "The Reclamation Service" a good name for 
the department of the United States that helps with 
irrigaUon? 

Why is a dam built? 

In how many States is there land reclaimed thtoogh 
irrigation projects? (This question tested the resource- 
fulness of the pupils in consulting a map embodied 
in the text, and referred to.) 

How does building a dam for irrigation aometimca 
nomote inanufactuiing? 
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A sUent^eadlng ezerdse vdOi a history text In a de- 
partmental organi7Ation the teachers of the content sub- 
jects need to codperate in training for ailent reading. The 
reading teacher, the history teacher,' th^ geography teacher, 
the language and grammar teacher, and to some extent the 
arithmetic teacher, should all assume some of the responsi- 
bility for specific training with comprehension exercises. 
The following is an exercise used by an eighth-grade histoid 
teacher, Miss Ada £. Plass: 

Test nr HraroRT 
Beard and Bagley — Bi^ory cfth«Avuricttn People, pp. Si9-IH. 
The ReauUa qf the War: American'i New Iniereit in the Orimt 
F. U9: 1. What was the chief objection advanced agaioat holding 
the Philippines? 
i. What great advantage for the United States in poaaen- 
ing the Islands? 
P. 550: 1. Beading the map on page 660, state: 

a. The direction Japan is from the Philippines. 

b. The direction of the Philippines from the place of 
the Boxer uprising. 

F. Ut: 1. Select a group of words from the text that express the 
feeling that caused the Boxer uprismg. 
S. What right did the Filipinos have to expect independ- 
ence? 
F. Ki: I. What ia the meaning of the cartoon on page SSi, with 
reference to the intentions of the nations in sending 
soldiers into China? 
i. Why is this cartoon not correct with reference to the 

United States? 
8. Why were there so many Chinese students in the 
United States after the Boxer uprising? 
P.M2 1. Whatw«aUiechiefpoliticalis8ueinl900? 
H$£3: i. State the m^ dificrence between the position of the 
Democrats and of the Republicans as to the Philippines 

in 1900. 

■ The Ban DiagTioitic TeH in American HUUay, pabUsbed b; the Public 
School PublUhing Company, of Bloomington, lU., hu some very intereit- 
ing snd valuable eierciKa (w baioing in tbe oonQnehetnoB of hiitoDcal 
leading. 
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P. OH: 1. PMve tiiMt ^ Deiaocntic ulmmirtntitai In 19I9-IT 
nuuntaimed the Male porition with rderence to Um 
ndlil^iiKX aa the Democnta did is IBOO. 
i. Whnt right wu granted to Forto Bioo that was not 
granted to the Philippine!? 
la formulating an exerdfle <tf this kind, it should be kept 
constantly in mind that the puipose is for training in com- 
prehmsion in reading, and all the questions ahould spe- 
cifically involve selecting, reorgoninng, or applying data 
in the reading-content, rathn than from the pupil's fund 
of general information. While questions calling for criti- 
dams, experiences, etc., would be appropriate under some 
conditions, they would be out of place in a trainii^ exercise 
involving ulent reading. The success of an exercise of this 
type will depend upon the skill of the teacher in making the 
questions and in keeping the attention of the pupils, during 
the study and the recitation, directed to the content of the 
reading text. The method td the pupil's study should be 
scrutinized, as revealed in the recitation, and helpful 
suggestions made to aid him to substitute good habits o( 
attack for poor ones. 

Substituting silent for oral reading In grammar exerdseB. 
In exercises in grammar, the usual practice is to have a 
pufnl read the exercise orally v^e the remainder of the 
class reads it silently, and at the same rate. From the 
standpcHnt of training in silent-reading rate it is much 
better to have all the pupils read the exerdse silently, make 
auy interpretations or explanations asked for by pupils, and 
then ask the pupils to rise as soon as they ore able to cany 
out the (Erections of the exercise. What is meant m^ be 
made clearer throu^ the use of an emdse cfioseQ from a 
text on English. 

Obai. ExxBCiai in Eroubh 

Point ont the essential parts of the following lentencei, and 

name the modifiers of each part. Tell what kind of modifier each is. 
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{Prerioufl woA b the chatter had listed the ementuJ parts u 
foUowa:] 

1. Principal word of the subject. 

«. lie verb. 

8. Hie predicate word, if there ia one. 

4. The object, if there ia one. 
lite modifiera treated in the ch^>ter are adjectives, adjectirs 
pbrafies, adjective clauses, adverbs, adverb phrases, aod advetb 
clauses. 

The usual plan f^ lutving the directions read (xniiy ia a 
WBste of time, slows down the silent reading to the articula- 
tion rate, and hinders concentration of attention to the 
thought. Experiments have shown that pupils compre- 
hend better in silent reading than in oral reading, Bvi" 
dently " essential parts " and " kinds of modifiers " are the 
expressions that need interpretation. As a begimiing it wiH 
be advisable to have each pupil write down what these 
expressions mean to him. After the meaning is clear, the 
teacher may ask the pupils to stand as they are able to 
recite upon the first sentence. This tends to speed up the 
slow ones. The pupil's recitation does not need to bttgin 
with an oral reading of the aentenoe, as ia so commoii. Tlie 
pupils have all read it silently: what can be the purpose of 
reading it aloud? Following the pupil's recitation upon the 
first sentence, comprehension of the directions may be tested 
by asking the pupils to point out any omisraons made with 
reference to the different points in the directions. Every 
opportunity of this kind, in any subject, to train in compre- 
faenmon in silent reading should be utilized. There should 
be no oral reading unless there is a very definite reason 
for it. 

C. Training in compr^tetuion ef the oTganixation ef 
what isnad 
One cause of failure in adequate understanding in read- 
ily is in not comprehending the oi:ganizatioa ot Uja \k:A. 
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Many times pnpils do not understand the plan (rf headings 
and subheadings. In the reading instruction there should 
be exercises in outlining, and in selecting the central thought) 
leading ideas, key sentences, appropriate topical headings 
for paragraphs or divisions, and significant or climax pant- 
graphs or chapters. Several types of exercises are adapted 
to aiding pupils to pve more attention to the oifEanization 
of the content. 

Summing vf iMUBgn^hs of txpoAHoa In study redt^* 
tiCHL Be^ the redtation 1^ having all the pupils read the 
unit through rather rapidly to get the general theme. 
Then ask the class to dedde upon a suitable toinc for each 
paragraph. The class then reads the first paragrajA 
silently and works out the topic, and so on through the unit. 
See if the topic does or does not continue over into the next 
paragraph. Discover the sentences that are most signtfi- 
cant. There should be some reading lessons of this sort in 
eveiy term's work in the fourth and fifth grades. Some 
bright third-grade classes may be able to make a beginning. 
Hie teacher will need to use skill in selecting suitable easy 
material for this, and in mskiiig a preliminary outline her- 
self. The ft^owing b a part of a fourth-grade lesson: 

A FoTntTH-GRum Lkbbon 
"The Beaver" — Baldwin Fourth Reader. , 

1. Description: Content sunuuBry: length — weight — color — 
taU? 

2. Characteristics: kind — neighborly — he^ul — wise. 

It will be noted that the words in (S) pve the facts, while 
the words in (1) give only the nature of the facts and not 
the facts themselves. TTie greater extent to which the 
units can be indicated and the outline be kept condse and 
brief, the better the result. 

Tlie necessity of distinguishing between leading ideas and 
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nibordinste ones makes ontlining difficult for immature 
students. The lower the grade the more important it is to 
select material that easily outlines, and the simpler should 
be the outline. Until pupils have some facility in compre- 
hending the organization of units, it is best to use selections 
in which each paragraph has a clear^ outstanding idea. 
The following outline was worked out in class in the lower 
fifth-grade: 

"Uncle Sam as flag-Maker" — Natttral Method Fourth lUadv. 
ParagrajA Tojne 

1. A fleet of Uncle Sam's warslupa 

S. Ilie dreadnoughts 

S. A display of Saga on the wanlii))a 

4. Uncle Sam the big flag-maker 

5. Seeing the flags made 

6. Very many flags needed for decoration and ngaallilg 

7. Some are elabc^ate — ' The President's 

8. Changes tu the flag since 1777 

0. The trouble and expense when a new state is admitted 

10. Flags vary greatly in sise 

11. The best material is used 

VL Two things to think about when we see the flag 

Making a topical outline <A a selection. The Teacher'* 
Manual for The Bays* and OvrW Readers for the Fourth and 
Fifth Grades, by Bolenius, [wovides definitely for lessons 
that train the pupil to see the organization of a selectioQ. 
The following is taken from the Manval: 

"The Fish I Did n't Catch " — Whittier — Fifth Reader. 

This selection falls into nine logical divisions, each of which has 
a leading thought. It therefore offers good material for training 
your pupils to sum up a paragraph in a few words. A good plan 
of procedure is to have the pupils read through the paragrai^ or 
section, and when through it dose tbe book and tiy to sum it up 
in a few words. The teacher should call for these various attempts, 
and have the childrea select the best to record on the biackboaid. 
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After a bqno ii written on the board, the eUn ibouU be diRcted 
to opaa booki ud read the next lection. 

Paragraph Topic 

1, Description of the aurroundingi of the bomeitead 

9. Why the KttlerB prixe tbeee meadowi 

8. Whittier'a hatred of snakei 

4. I^e beauties of the meadow 

5. The attractions of the brook 

6. WhitUer'a chief rcawn for liking the htocik 

7. A fishing atcunioR 

8. Fint aorrowa and the uncle'a advice 

9. Whittier's feeling about thta leaaon 

An exceUent unit for beginning training in T nn lg y ^g tcqaoi 
tot paiagrapha is the fdlowing: 
''TbeiSakyyfaiy" — The Mtrrm Fourth BMdar. 
Paragraph Topic 

1. A broad path of misty light 

2. Competed d thouunda of >tan 
8. What the Greeks thought . 
4. What the Norsemen thought ' 
a. What the Indiana thou^t „ 
8. The descHittioD in BiavxOha '> 

7. Jacob*! Boad '^ 

8. InaUthe8toriea.theMiIk]rW«7isthep*thfrDmeBrtli 

to heaven 

Ontqiing puagntphe. Training in grouping paragraplu 
together under headings represents a f luther advance in the 
study c4 organization. The following selection, taken from 
the Teaeher't Mamud for the Sixth Reader, by Bolenius, 
illustrates this work well: 
" Tie Boyhood of a Naturalist" — John Muir. 

This selection ofTers splendid training in grouping paragraphs 
together under heads. It will pay to build up on ihe board an out- 
line by paragraphs, and then reconstruct the outline somewhat as 
foUowa. Thus the p>upils see for themselves how an author thinks 
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Sectioiu 1- 5. Entnoce iato the wildemea 
(t-iO. Different kinda of biit^ , 
n. The froga 
Si-iS. Saakea 
a6-!W. Inaecta 
88-32. Fiahea 
as. llieLBte 
81-40, Le&rning to awim 

An ei^th-grode lesson in ouflining. Tlie foOoiring 

account cJ an eighth-grade lesson illustrates the facility 
with whi<ji an upper-grade class grasps the leading ideas in 
a selection. The following outline was formulated as a 
guide tor the teacher: 

Caatlewood, Engluul — 1891. Fkom Bmrg Eamond, BaUwtm 
Eiglah RiadeT, pp. lU-lS. 
I. Hie meeting of the Viacotmteas and Henry Estumd (^r. 
1-4.) 
1. The Ud of twelve. Sad. Studious. (Par. 1.) 
S. A kind greeting. (Far. 2.) 
8. The charming Viacountess. (Par. 8>) 
4. Henry impressed by her tenderness and kindneaa. 
(Par. 4.) 
n. Hie meeting of Henry with the Viaoount and Beatiti. (^tx, 
6-9.) 

1. The Viscount laughs at Henry's adoration ixx the Via* 

countesa. (Par. S.) 
8. The Viscount welromea Benry. (Par. fl.) 

8. The Viscount laughs when told that Hairy had been 
BiQdng his pras'era. (Far. 7.) 

4. Beatrix greets Heniy kindly and Henry ia grateful. 
(Par. 8.) 
m. Description of Caatlewood Surroundinga. (Par. 9-10.) 
I. The sunset scene. (Par. 9.) 

9. The Viscount's appreciation. (For. 10.) 
IV. The Next Day. (Par. Il-lS.) 

1. ^nry'a anxiety about the conlinuatioii of the welcome. 
(Par. 11.) 

2. The kindly greeting of Henry by the Viscount and 
Beatrix. (Par. 13.) 

8.- The ideasant conrenatioo. (Far. IS.) 
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The fcdlowing vas the a8agiUDeat''^TeD bjr tin teadwr 

prelinunsry to the study by the pupUa; 

1. Read through the selection ratherrapidlf. 

2. Re-read, considering the dominating chancteristics ot the 
pictuTCfl, and lut words that express these. 

8. I>ivide the whole into four main divisions, tod formulate a 
heading. <dioosing words that effectively express the maui 
idea of the paragr^th. 

In recitation the words listed were first considered, and 
then, the pupils having their outlines in hand and with 
the teadier leading and directing, agreed upon the four 
main divisions and the headings, which were placed upon 
the blackboard. Then the pupils were aaked to fill in a 
topic for each paragraph in eadi division, again choonng 
words that adequately expressed the essential idea of the 
paragraph. After this was completed, the outline on the 
blackboard was completed. The class outline, as ^voi 
below, shows the final wording of the outline. The outline 
is the product of the cooperative efforts of the class. The 
teacher stimulated thinking by criticiEms and questions^ 
but the outline in its organiEation and wording represents 
the combined contributions of the pupils. 

I. The meeUng of the Viscountess and Henry. (Par. 1-4.) 

1. ChaiBCterization of Henry Esmond. (Par.'l.) 

2. Thekindgieetin^oftheLadyofCastlewood. (Par.S.) 
8. Description of the charming Viscountess. (Par. 8.) 
1. Henry's expression of admiiation for the Viscountess. 

(Par.*.) 
n. The Qteeting of Heniy with the Viscount and Beatrix. 
(Par. 5-8.) 

1. Hie amusement tit the Viscount at the adorer of the 
^ Viscountess. (Par.i.) i j 

S. The Viscount's welcome of Henry. (Par. 6.) 
8. Beatrix's erpreMioa of sorprise at Heniy's positian. 
> {Par. 7.) 
4. Henry's gratitude. (Par. 80 
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m. The bcAutiful scene aa viewed from the garden. (Par.ff-10.) 

1. The sunset scene beyond Castlewood. (Par. 9.) 

2. The Viscount's expression of pleasure at the beauty ol 
Castlewood. (Par. 10.) 

ly. The next day. (Par. Il-lS.) 

1. Henry's fear that the welcome may not last {Par. 11.) 
8. The same kind greetings. (Par. 18.) 
8. Henry's promise to teach the Viscountess SVencH. 
(Par. 13.) 

': WflMng numliig notes. Training pupils in the mnViTig 

of numing notes on what is read is another fonn of training 

in the cwmprehension of literary oi^anization. 
The following illustrative exercise is taken from the 

Teaeher'a Manual of the Boyt' and Girls' Sveih Reader, 

by Boleniiu: 
"How THB Tbollbx Cab Ruhs" — Eva Mabch Tapfan 
Rufoang twtet of a tdecHon to tene a» duet cf content. This 

•election is packed full of thought. The following running notes 

will help to show what is played iq> in the article. 

\ 1. Why the mwble rolls and stt^ — two tlungi that happen 

^ 2. How to move can — what electridty tnvels throii^ — insula* 

tion — example, li^tning rods — ft drcuit — free — closed 
18. The generate — powerbouae — iiow it drivcm the can — doaed — 

broken drcuit 
% 4. Care in laying rails to prevent I'nmping of electrid^ 
f d. The motorman'i worit — rpted — bra]Ki — .l^^^^l^i^lg wheds -^ 

To. Bow the car is heated — wbyitdoesDotcatdicmflie 
i 7. What the troUeg u — how made and naed 

is. How wires may be placed — undcrgrotrnd — overiiead — condoita 

ff (h-Il. Electric locomotives — thirdrail — loose wiiei — advantage8<^ 

steam over electridty — storage battoy not yet perfected — trial 

ot running cars without rails — why the overfa^ trolley is prefened 

f f Ift-lS. What the trolley does for the countiy — example, peach farm 

— speed in reaching markets — less expense — bow it helps the 

1U. How the tndley hdps the workman — in ocnigested districts^ 
Great Britain, Belgimn, and Ctevelaod 
Andent idea of the dty and the trolley 
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Topteol (MdltM Mrnw rtmnuv "ofO- I» connoctioD with thk 
sdection tbere is excellent o^qmrtunity to ahow the pupHa the 
diflercDce between « topical outline uranged with nuun points 
■nd suK-points, and mere nmiung notes like those given on this 

Making and matching paragraph headlngB; grottp woA 
In this work the class is divided into two oi more teams. 
Each team is given a short selection containing gbod para- 
graph organization. Each member of the team reads the 
selection, and makes m many paragraph headings as possi- 
ble in a given time. In team conference the best heading 
for each paragraph is selected. These selected headings 
ate arranged promiscuously, and given with the books to 
another team. Each member of the receiving team matches 
the headings as beat he can in a limited time. The members 
<^ the team agree in conference upon the best matchings. 
The teun that made the headings checks the matchings 
tg the otho* team. A comparison is made of the percentage 
of correct matchings made by each team. 

Training in reading headinga in texts and newspapen. 
Consult almost any text in history or geography and you 
will find a definite scheme of printing to show headings for 
the chapter, for a few large parts of the diapter, for sections 
of these parts, and for paragraphs under these. In b^^- 
ning the use of a new text, the teacher should use the time of 
a period or two to familiarize the pupils with the scjieme of 
headings used. Show the pupils the sch^ne in the first 
chapter. Then see if they can copy it in the form of an 
outline. Pupils should be led to give more attention to 
these headii^ in their study. This can be done by the 
teacher giving more reference to them in her questions and 
other details of her teaching. Pupils may be asked to 
compare the organization in one text with that in another, 
or to make substitute headings for those in a text 
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PupDa ^ould also be taught tbe organization (jS material 
in aewapapers. Hidr attention should be called to the 
division into sections, such as news, sports, editorials, etc. 
The purpose ot the use of different sizes of type should be 
taui^t. In a newspaper storjr the title is jHinted in a heavy 
black headline; below the headline is given a briel summary 
of the story. This is called the lead. It is printed in letters 
smaller than the headline, but usually larger than the rest 
of the story. Frequently aab-Hilet are scattered throughout 
an article to serve as guide-posts, or to bring out exciting 
things in the story. 

The following are good exerdaes of this type to set for 
pupils: 

(a) Bring to the class a nempaper, and be resdy to point out 

headliaes and leads. 
(S) Read a short newspaper article to the class, and oA. them to 

make up headlines and leads. 

Analyzing short and long narrative units. ^VhiIe short 
units of exposition have the most easily conceived para- 
graph organization, the narrative has the advantage of a 
sequence of incidents arranged just as they happened. 
While the teacher should keep in tnind the danger of too 
much attention to structure in developing appreciation, 
some attention to organization will help to develop a sense 
for the best. In the upper grades, the pupils may be taught 
to divide the story according to the following outline: 

I. Introduction 

n. Development of the plot 

m. TheCIim&z 

IV. Tlie Outcome 

The pupils may be asked to select the climax chapter of 
'books read both as class reading and as individual reading., 
Pupils may be asked to select and read to the class begin-' 
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mags of atones that eapedally sroiue an interest in reading 
tlie story. 

A veiy good outline of Rip Van Wmlde is ^ven in the 
dtapter on " Synopses," in Beading in the Pvblie School, by 
Briggs and Coffman. Boleniiu, in her Teaeher'a Manvat 
for the Fifth Reader, gives the following outline of a stoiy: 
"How the CliffeiB Won " — Samuel Merwin 
Vital puts of the story 
BeOioHt 1- 2. Rivaliy between the Town and Cliff Sduols 
Seetiau S- 8. (He Anderson and the challenge 

9- 4. His proposition to the difl boys 
^ 6. Hk rules for the game 
7- 8. Tbie challenge and acceptaooe' 
StettoHt 9-14. The first run 

9. The Cliffen in training 
10-11. Getting the lay of the land 
lS-14. Wmning the first race 
Svetionf U-9B. Tbe second run 

U-16. FiepaiatioDs of both sidei 

IT. THk start 
18-91. Luring false sooits 

9t. Rating at ihe monastery * 
8S-44. Lading another false scent 
St-25. Ole and Joe over the cliff 
2ff-2T. He run home 

28. The Qifl School declared winn<n 
S9. Return of the hounds one hour sad 
six minutes later 
SecHon SO. ^e Towners' challenge for next year 

He teacher may help to develop a sense on the part cS 
the pupils for the vital parts of a story by making an out- 
line like the one above and asking the pupils to divide the 
story into sections to fit the outline, or she may give the 
pupils the sections and ask them to work out the headings. 
Pupils may be asked to find and report important turning- 
points in long narrative units. In tlie case of units suited 
/or dramatization, they may be asked to reorganize the 
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story in dramatic outline, giving the acts and scenes, the 
synopsis of each, and the list of characters in order of 
importance. 

Training in quickly grasping tiie central ttioo^t or the 
essential total meaning of a unit In various phases of the 
reading vork, pupils are, of course, getting experience in 
this element of comprehension. But special exercises under 
a time limit are needed. A good ^cercise of this kind is to. 
assign the pupils a number of paragraphs, each undoubtedly 
containing a topical sentence, and ask each pupil to indi- 
cate as many topical sentences as possible in a given time. 
A plan similar to that suggested under " Making and 
matching paragraph headings " could be used. 

Other means by which the pupil may quickly indicate the 
essential total meaning of the unit may be employed. 
Monroe has used the foUovnng in his reading tests: 

1. The western part of the United States was not settled tSl 
much later than the eastern. The dUcnveiy of gold quickly 
diev many settlers to California; and, as the search for the 
predons metal was carried farther, the entire West soon 
became explored and settled. 

Draw a line under the one word in the paragraph above 
that tells what it was that caused the western part of the 
United SUtes to be settled. 

9. In order to live in Holland the people have built dikes, to 
keq> the sea out, and have dug canals to drain the land. 
The water that cdlects inside the dikes is pumped out by 
windmills. 

Draw a Ime under the word below that which most nearly 
describes the land in Holland. 

mountiunouB low desert high 

8. Aladdin'i uncle sud: "I will take a shop and furnish it for 
you." Aladdin was delighted with the idea, for he thought 
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Hiefe wu veiT Iittl« wtwk b keeinng a ahcqi. Be liked that 
better tbui anything elae. 

Draw a line under the word below that tella lu what kind 
of a boy Aladdin vaa. 
induatriouB ambitious active lais; boneat 
i. ^e soldier crawled out of the trench, whoe he had spent 
the night He was covered with mud from head to foot, and 
almost frosen. ^ looked around at his companions. What 
a miserable lot they weiel Tiaa, then, was the glorious war 
told about in the papers. 
' Draw a line under the word bekiw that tells bow the soldier 
tdt. 

h^>py patriotic brave angry downhearted 
A. Not far from Greensburg is a little valley, among the high 
hills. A small brook glides through it, with just miirmur 
enough to lull one to repose; and the occasional whistle of a 
quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound 
, that ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

What kind of a picture do you get from reading the abova , 
paragraidi? 

disorder adavity noise fM^lwi^ft ootiftision 
0. A siUy youag cricket, accustomed to sing 

llirough the warm sunny months of gay summer and Spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty, and winter had come. 
Draw a line imder the word which best describes the cridnt. 
wise faithful foolish proud pradesA 
7, Tlte boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but him had fled; 
Hie flame that lit the battle's wrec^ 
\ Sbone round him o'er the dead; 
Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As bom to rule the storm. 

Draw a line undCT the word that beat describes the boy. 
cowardly mischievous ' brave .joung good 
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8. Nowhere in tlie world do the cbildien have ao man? good 
times as in Japan. They are allowed to play anywhere, and 
there aie all sorts of toys and games for their amusement. 

Are the children (rf Japan happy? Answer with "Yes" tx 



8. Plans fob Vocabdiu^bt TBAnoNa 
,. How we ralarge our vocabulary. It cannot be too often 
or too thoroughly emphasized that there should be very 
little centering of attention upon words in the reading for 
isolated definition. It has be^i repeatedly pointed out 
that there is altogether too much of this in the usual school 
laactice. Still the problem remains that pupils are not able 
to pronounce wcn^, and do not have an adequate concep- 
tion of the meaning of words. This problem must be solved 
upon the basis of how we acquire correct pronunciation and 
adequate meanings of words. How does our vocabulary 
grow? We all know that our vocabulary develops through 
experience, and not through the use of the dictionary or 
the formal recitation of definitions. Every new activity 
we enter upon enlarges our vocabulary. When one learns 
to play golf or to drive an automobilet a whole new set of 
words is required. We learn to pronounce them and to 
undo'stand their meaning through conversation and read- 
ing. One of the fundamentals of readiog-vocabulaiy 
growth is an extensive vicarious experience throu^ reading. 
We folly comprehend a word only when we have experienced 
it in varied contextual relations. 

The importance of oral reading in vocabulary develop- 
ment is t^tea stressed. In the absence of scientific studies 
in this particular we must fall back upon opinion. All will 
agree that oral reading is a large factor, in the first few 
grades, in the growth of the pupils' si^t-reading vocabulary. 
But, when a pupil can read his known auditoiy vocabulary. 
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there is serious question whether oral reading continues to 
be OB important factor in increasing hia si^t-reading 
vocabulary, bis speaking vocabuliuy, or hia written vocabu- 
lary. Language work, discussion and interpretation, and 
conversation are better motivated situations for checking 
pronunciation than oral reading, except real audience read- 
ing. In the mwn, persons come to use words throu^ 
hearing them in conversation and discuBsion, and then 
feeling a need for them in expressing thoi^ts and experi- 
ences. 

This treatment, though, is concerned diiefly with the 
growth of the pupil's reading vocabulary, and as silent 
reading is much more important to this end than oral read- 
ing, it is more concerned with the growth of an adequate 
meaning vocabviary. The following is a summary of the 
principal activities previously discussed which aid in the 
growth of the sight vocabulary. 

A c T iv rr iEB Amnra thz Gbowth or tbii Sigbt Vocabdubt 
1. Oral reading in the lower grades 
jt. Audience reading 

8. An extensive vicarious experience through reading 

4. Interpretative discussion, natunUly involving the oral use 
of many words in the text 

5. Special interpretative problems requiring the selecting, 
comparing, and contrasting of woidi in the text 

9. Systematic lessons in the analysis of word meanings and in 
. the use of appropriate helps, given in periods separate from 

the regular reading lessons 

The last two of the above-mentioned activities will be 
discussed more in detail. 

Vocabulary-problem lessons. In the assigimient of a 
reading lesson, wherever it can be readily done, the teacher 
ihould include a problem or exercise requiring the pupil to 
list a definite number cA words, not for isolated dining, 
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but fta an aid in interpretation. From among the Bu^eative 
problenu and exercises on pages 143-147, select those that 
require the listing of words. 

Some selections lend themselves to the use of a vocabulary 
problem as the main one in the assignment. The following 
is a bri^ account of two lessons of this type. 

1 A VocABm.&BY LcaaoH out " Tbk Bblu," bt Ptn — 
' Setxnth Grasb 

After the teacher had read the poem as a vriwle to the 
pujHls, to ^ve them an auditory perspective impression. 
the more analytical study by parts was undertaken. The 
teacher announced that the poem would be attad^ by 
determining the four kinds of bells described, and listing 
under each the words that were used to express the particu- 
lar effect desired. The following lists were placed iq>on the 
blackboard during the recitation : 



Sirfw 


Widdiaa 


Atarm 


Tnliiw 


BtUt 


BJU 


a-a 


BJU 


marimenl 


meOow 


■i>i<k 


I5,»nin, 


■Uv«r 


mohen 




Sniie 


tinkle 


pUa 


dndi 




jiDSliilg 


liqiudditl; 


dnna 




i>]«.IIiii. 






muffled mon 




rhyming 








dJnOng 


degperats 


■ol>l>ing 




wiplwny 


twinning 


moaning 






p<Jpit.ting 


renins 






dMnorous, etc. 


UJilng 



The pupils selected and discussed these words in relation to 
a specific interpretative purpose. It is under reading situa- 
tions of this type that discussing and defining w<wds have 
value. For the assignment for the succeeding study and 
recitation the teacher diecked ten of the more unfamiliar 
words, and wrote the following on the bUckboard: - 
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1. Find unun^BTnoiiynuiaiponible for each wtod. 
- S. Check the one whoK meMung ii neuest to the wonL 
8. Prove that the woid that Poe haa used is mora appcopmta 
• tbaa ftny of the ayaoajmB would have been. 

During the next recitation the f<Jloving waa placed upon 
the board aa the consensus of the opinion of the dass: 



'■wdUmt *tnahed pleuiigKianil 



fiutteriog da^ondent tnnenlwog gnve 'one tone 

*tluobbiiig Md 'luneDtiitkiiit 'mioiil continuout 

qidvcring ^nournful Moed uttenuice 

pnlMtinf dejocted 'mijmm-n notTsried 

■OROwful 



Another vocabolaiy lesaoo Trill illuBtiate further what 
may be done. 

n. A SlXTB-^IUDII VoCABCLUtT-PBOBUOf LUBQIf 

"The Chinuera" — Hawthorne's Wonder-Book 
ProbUwn Sdect and list ezpresiions that mean the same as Pega- 
sus, and prove that each is appcojmate. 
Sobdioit: winged hone; snow-white steed; wondrous q>ectBcIei 
hone fowl; marvelous horse; aerial wonder; qilendid 
bird; beautiful friend; aky-eldnmier. 

Hie sdection and discussion of these was a valuable 
means of testing the pupils' silent reading, an interesting 
way to clear up hazy ideas of meaning, and proved a vslu- ^ 
able means of interpreting. This is a good illustration of 
attacking the content in a psychological tbou^ miscel- 
laneous order instead of in the order presented in the story. 
The lesson ended by relating the story. 

Systematic void study. Systematic word study presents 
a common vocabulary problem tat reading, spelling and 
Unguage. There is opportunity bete f<a- correlation. No 
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doubt some of tike resding-progntm time should be devoted 
to definite word study growing out of experience with 
words causing difficulty in the reading texts. The most 
suggestive material along this line as yet published is the 
following extract from Judd's monograi>h on Reading: 
Its Nature and Developmeni, in the chapter on " Some 
Experiments in Training Pupils": 

Before th« work hod progressed very far it became apparent 
that defiaite word study was necessary in order to build up a 
background of meaning. Worda were studied io the context for 
meaning, and certain ones were chosen for detailed analysis of 
prefix, suffix, and stem. A stem word analyzed in this manner 
became the nucleus for grouping together other closely related 
words more or less familiar to the student The word traetioH 
encountered in an article on the "Lincoln Highway " brought out a 
discussion of traction engines, their use in plowing, road-building, 
and trench warfare, why so called, etc. "Hiis centered attentJoa 
upon the stem tnet. As its meaning became dear the following 
list was elaborated; 



subtract 


•firtnct 


sttnction 


coDtnUit 


extract 


diitractioa 


detract 


retract 


■ubtraction 


attnct 


ccmtnction 





A study of tiw pK&xet in these words gave a point of leverage tor 
attacking the meaning of worda containing them. In this type 
of prefix study only those words Were listed whose stems were 
familiar to the pupil, as, for example: 



recaQ 


rebound 


retake 


raclBim 


retain 


nnntoioe 


reamnge 


reform 


wtom 


regain 


remake 


Kfrune.. 



la a dmilar manner an acquaintance was made with the moat 



Ibe meaning of some words was approached by the study <rf 
synonyms and equivalent idiomatic phrases. These were, as far 
as possible, studied in the context and discussed at length to bring 
out shades of difierence in meaning. An mdomitabU htm met in 
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the pioneer talet tson^t Euth tho (oUowing tyuoayaia and 
idiomatic phrua: 

indcanltabla fMriev itoat-beuted 

biKve heroic intrepid 

ooungeoui bold «ud>cioaa 

ntoluta daiing defiant 

aaiiif idnckr undum^red 

to look dangn in the (Me 

to loew one'i couimge to tlie (tiddng-poiiit 

to tftke the buU b^ the honu 

to bevd the lion in hii den 

to put on A bold front 

Vocabolaiy ezerdBM In flie Lewis ud Rcdand SSetU 
ReadfTS, The Silent Readen, by Lewis aad Bolaad, for 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, hav« 
each a number of pages devoted to vocabulaty ezerdses 
independent of any of the reading lesscma. The fdktwing 
tyjucal samples are taken from the Sixth Reader: ^ 

TuJuiuni OUT ^K Intbudsb 

Amnge yoor pxpet with your name on the fintline at the right, 
and your grade bdow it on the second line. Slap the third line, 
but on the next six lines, in the margin, write the Sgutcs, 1 to S. 

Here is an exerdie that will let you see not cmly how well you can 
follow printed directions, but also how well you can airaoge words 
in classes or groups. Read the first group ^ words at the bottom 
ofthepage. Whatkindof listdoesitaeemtobeP A list of several 
kinds of fruit, does it not? Or at least it would be a good list ol 
fruit, if we could omit the word nopa, which does not seem to 
belong to the list at all. After figure 1, on your paper, write the 

word BOFli. 

In each of the other groups there is also a word that should be 
dropped out You are going to write these words on your paper. 
Start with the next group, and when you find the word that 
should be omitted, write it after figure 2; and in the same way, 
finish the renuuning gro*^ in the exeidse. When you finish wait 
quietly for the others to do sa 

> Beproduced with the permisuon irf the publiifaen, Hm Jdm C> YHo' 
■ton Casasvay, Tbe use of the printii^ has been nduced. 
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•PI* 

geat* 
pew 



bank 

rtation 

hotel 



teble 

Mb 



PuiTtKO WoaoH wBisa Thbt Bslokg ' 
Airange your p^>er with ^ur name on tlie fint line and tout 
grade on the aecond line. Divide the rest of youi pcver into 
four porta with linea drawn oa abown below; 



Below IB a Ust of voids tiiat n not vrtj mS ananged. Same 
Words suggest a kmg rulroad journey, some an erruid to the 
bank, some the londy occupation of a cowboy, and others a vaca- 
tioa at the iboie. Write tiie words, xULVaUNO, BANKUtO, QiU2> 
no, BBASBOBB at the top of TOUT paper on the fourth line aa 
ihown above. Now rearrange the words below into four columns 
under these four heads, putting all the words that seem to sug- 
gest rsA-vrnwa in the first column, and all the words that suggest 
BUtxma in the second column, and every word that suggests 
URUxma or bbabhoxb in its praper oduinn. What you finish 
wut quietly for the others, . 



disoonnt 



Indgi 




Cah You \JiiomBBVum BKLAnomaivF 
^li* drill will teat tout abili^ to recognin euQ; lektioiuiupa 
between wonb. Be^nniiig on the flist line, write the figurei I 
to 10. 

In each group of wordi below, the flnt two words have a certain 
oramectiMi in tneaniitg. ^Vhen you diioover ft"" relatioiuhip 
between the fint two words, you can find among the five worda 
that follow, two other words that bear the laiDe relationship. 
For example, in group one, the Tmx ia made of bubbxb. Now if 
you look among the words that follow, you will easily see that the 
worda Houaa and bbickb ar« related in the same way. (The 
HODBB is made of bbicxb. Write theae four wcoda after figure 1 
<Hi your paper: 

1, ma BDBBBB house bricks 

Look at group two. We can eaai^ see that just as the tulob 
make! clothsi so the baxbb makes bbsu). So you will write 
these four words after figure ft on your p^qter: 

2. TAIL08 CLOTHIB baker bread 

Complete the exercise by selectiog the two words in each 
remaining group that are related in meaning in the same way 
that the given words are related in Tnmnmg. When you have 
finished, wait quietly for the others. 

1. Tnta, BusBSB (wagon, circle, house, brush, bricks). 
i, XAILOB, CLOTHXB (baker, store, city, sh^), bread). 
S. FiBB. HBAT (kntfc. Candle, bum, light, wood). 

4. BAiLOS, BBA (book, ling, soldier, fight, hmd). 

5, avu, BULLBT (bow, horse, shoot, arrow, fly). 
Q, TonHG, quiCK (old, fast, grow, father, slow). 

- 7. AFPU^ TBBB (oranges, south, grape, vine, sweet). 
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8. cxiiinro, FlooB (aliy, attic, stair, earth, high). 
0. vnoow, GLASS (silk, knife, book, iteel, paicil). 
10. BQDIBBBL, CHATTiiBS (bird, tree, flings, fly, nuts). 



FnTDiHO OpK>srrx8 
Hui drill will not onlj' teat your abilit?- to follow prioted direc- 
tions, but alao your ability to exercise a careful choice of words. 
Follow the directions very closely. 

1. Arrange your pvpa with your name on the first and your 
grade on the second line. Beguming with the fourth line, la the 
margin, write the figures 1 to 10. 

2. Below are ten seta of words. In each case, the first wcad is 
followed by four other words, one of which is exactly opposite in 
meaning to the first word. You are going to find these oiqiositea. 
Look at groiq> one. moH is the first word. Of the four words 
that follow it, whkji do you think is the exact opposite of biqh? 
Of course it is low. Write this pMr of oiqiosites after figure 1 on 
your p^MT as follows: 



S. Aft^ figure £, writfi the second pui ol onmaites: 

t. GBBAT BICAIJi 

Complete the exercise by sdecting the opporites from each remdn* 
ing group, and writing ihem after the proper figure on your paper. 
When you have finished put down your pencil and wait quietly 
for the others. 

1. Hii^ (sky, low, above, deep). 

S. OBliAT (less, Isige, small, beautiful). 

8. HILL (mountain, valley, high, river), 

i. lUNT (few, more, plenty, less). 

S. OBADUAL (quick, slowly, sudden, degree). ' 

0. wonNn (sword, nurse, heal, bind). 

7, LiQHT (bright, sun, shadow, dukoess). 

8. BTBAiQHT (long. Uneven, twist, attxAed), 
S. LUffi (plain, water, farm, river). 

10. BFSIHO (fall, cool October, green). 
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4. Trb Latest Ttpbb of SiLENT-KnAj>[NQ Ejleuuhbi 
A. Motivated drill viork in third-grade eilant reading 

A very valuable type of drill exercise in speed and com- 
prehension, in the form of a game, has been reported by 
J. B. Hoover.' He used sets of cards two inches by four 
inches containing a sentence or a paragrai^. He devised 
four sets of these Cards, each set consisting of from 100 to 
iSO cards. The seta were lettered A, B. C, and D. The 
cards in eai^ set vere numbered in order of difficulty from 
the easiest card to the most difficult one. The following 
shows sample cards reduced in dimensions about half: 



A 


..1 


Soiool doMa at toui 
o'dock in the attemooo. 
Show bow the face of a 
clock looks at that time. 



B 67 

A donkey was loaded 
wHb salt He laid down in 
the water. What hajq>ened 
tothesaltF 



The content of the first and last card of eadi set will now 
be givea in order that the reader may have some idea of the 
types of reading material used. The type of response re- 
quired is also indicated. 



SbtA — AcncaiCABDa ' 

I. Face the rinng sun. 

100. The children i^yed tag on the lawn. Hey soon fdt 
tired and went to sleep. Here were eleven children in the group. 
Make the Ggutt "eleven" on your paper. 

' Hoorer, J. H., "Motivated Drill WoA in Third-Grade Klent Reading," 
in tliB TweiOitA ytarbook qf At Nptional Soeutyfar llu Bind]) ef £d» " 
putn. PublKSclwdPiiblidilngCiaiqwnj', Bk)oiaingtoq,llL. 
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Set B — LuTOuAOB Bebfonbb Cabds 
1. Name some good winter games. 

150. Last year I bought some roses for twenty centa a dozen. 
How many things does it take to make a dozen? 

Sirr C — Phetensi! Cabm ^ 

1. Show how mother rocks the baby. 

250. Mr. Wilson is digging potatoes to-day. He pk)ws them out 
with ft big team of mules and a plow. He puts them in a sack and 
carries them to the cellar. Act as if you were picking up potatoes. 

Srr D — Omi Word BnptmsB Cabds '.' 

(Ya, no, rigkt, or v)Ttmg) 

I. A{q^ and peaches grow on the ground. 

100. We went to church last Sunday. Uncle John and Aunt 
Lena came home with us. They took us out riding in the after- 
noon. Do you enjoy riding in a car? 

The drill game is carried out in such a Wi^ as to give 
equal emphasia to speed and compiehendon. The plan <rf 
the game will be made clear by giving the following excerpt 
from the report. Just previously rderred to: 

FiATiNQ BciiSB (Srr A) 

Hie children are arranged in pairs according to some convenient 

plan. Each child is given a sufficient number of cards to occupy 

his time for the entire reading period. If the time allotted to a 

. reading [teriod is fifteen minutes, ten cards given to each child will 

probably be enough. 

For convenience, let us say that Ruth and James are playing 
together. Each is given (say) ten cards from Set A. Each has a 
pencil and paper on which to keep the score of his or her ofqmnent. 
James picks up one of his cards, reads it silently, hands it to Buth 
who reads it carefully, then proceeds to perform the required 
activity. By his performance, Ruth judges whether or not James 
has gotten the thought of the passage which he has just read. She 
now gives him a score of "1" if he has performed his task cor- 
rectly, and "0" if he has failed. 

"nie teacher will do well to be in the midst of the children wlule 
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the game \a in inoceas, to wstcli the performuKci of the duktrea 
being judged and Uie scxkring of the oota dwig the ju(]guig. Fair- 
ness, accuracy, and speed are things to be encouraged. 

Ruth now reads one of her cards and James becomes judge. 
Thus the game proceeds until the twenty cards are exhausted or 
untn the readmg period has been cmsumed. The one having 
the greatest number of perfect soons (ones) at the aid of the play 
p^od wins the game. 

Hie rules for playing with cards from Sets B, C, and D are the 
same as the above directions which are based upon Set A, the 
only difference being in the nature of the responses pven. and 
these varied responses do not aSect the rules for ikying. 

Mr. Hoover carried out a carefully planned and cxteofflve 
e^toiment to detennine the effect of this type of drill upon 
speed. The pupils in thirty third-grade rooms were divided 
into two groups of equal size and mental attainments. 
One group of classes was given the drill ten minutes a day 
three times a week for three months, while the other group 
of classes was not. Both groups of classes were given the 
same amount of program-reading time and the saioe 
assignments, except the drill exercises, in reading. 

The Monroe Standardised Beading Tests were given 
before the experiment began and at the end at the three 
months. The drill classes made very mudi more improve- 
ment in both rate and comprehension than the nonrdriU 
classes made. The results are summamed by &&. Hoover 
as follows: 

It follows from this study of over eleven hundred third-grade 
pufHls in thirty classmoms of Kansas City, Kansas, that in every 
phase of reading considned in this study the improvement made 
by the classes that were drilled in reading by the games devised 
by the writer was more pronounced than the improvement made 
during a corresponding period by the classes that devoted the same 
amount of time to other forms of reading exercises. 
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B. Exereitea deedoped ai Deiroii for mofttn^ reading 
fwietion^ 
The following selected silent-readmg exercises, excellent 
in training For selfniirected, careful reading, can be used for 
Beat vork by one class vdiile another is reciting, or they 
mif^t profitably be assigned to the better readers of a class 
while the teacher worlcs with the too-slow group. Tbe^ 
were devised and used in the Detroit schools. 

I. DmXCnONB fob JlA.VBrsA.TtSQ NUBBZBT Bhykbb 

"Then mu on old vxmtatt toAo ketd in a ahoe, 
S/u had fo many ckitdnn th» didn't know what to dt>.** 
Oit out a large shoe. 
Put a little window in the shoe. 
Color the shoe black. 
Cut out liz children. 

Make two of the children peeking over the tap of the dioe> 
Make three children peeking out ot the window. 
Make one peeking over the toe. 

n. Dmrcnoim nxB Illi)8TBA.tinq Snam ' 
Bead ovct the story — 

"TheThn»ZM$Pi0i'* 
Draw the {Mgs' bouse. 
Draw the mother pig at the door. 
Make the three little pigs going away. 

Draw the first little pig vb&i he met the man wHb sqme afaaw. 
Draw the house (rf straw. 
Make the pig looking out of the window. 
Draw the wolf at the door. 

Draw the sectmd little {Ng wbea he met the man with the wood. 
Draw the house of wood. 
Moke the pig looking out of tke window. 
Draw the wolf at the door. 

> Courtii, S. A„ and Heller, Begiiu R. " Exerciwi Developed at Detroit 
for Making Reading Function," in tbe TtMNfuA Yearbook rf Uu Nation^ 
Sodttfi for Ae Sludji qf Edtuatm, part c. PuUic Sdiool Publithing 
Coonpaur, BlocaiiingtoD, Ul. 
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in. DnuBcnom voB CoMBmccmra Ton 

"Bow to Make A-B-C Bloeka " 
Fold your paper into aixteoi Bquarea. 
Cut oS one row of Bquueo. 
M&ke three cuts on each ude like tliit. 
In squ&re one, print a capital A. 
In square three, print a Bmall a. 
In square two dmw a picture of an apple. , 
In square four draw a picture d an acom. 
fbld like a box and paate. , 

tV> DlBBCnOMB 70B iLLDBISATUfQ SOCUL Sl'UUUB 
"Ol^Ktifar an Indian Band Tabla: an Indian. Wigtcam** 

Get three sticks about sis inches bng. 7^ them together at the 
top with string. Spread them out at the bottom so they will 
stand. This will make the framewo^ of the wigwam. 

Take a piece of brawn paper nine by twelve inches. Cut • 
haU ciicie from it Make it as large as you can. This is the skill 
covering for your wigwam. Draw some Indian pictures on the 
■kin. Fasten the skin covering around the frame wo^ Fold 
back the flaps for a door. 

V. Ttpii DnuHDiNQ TBI Readihg or A Short Dzscbiftion 

TO Cabrt out the DmscnoKa 

"The Goldfinch" 

In the summer, father goldfinch wears a bright lemon-yellow 
suit. He has a black cap, black wings, and a black tuL His little 
wife's dress is a dull green or olive yellow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch build a tiny little nest shaped like a cup. 
It is made of fine grass and moss. They are very fond of thistles 
and dandelions for they can line their nests with the fluff fram these 
little weeds. Then they con eat the seeds for their dinner. 

VL A Sakfld Scald of Bsadins AeiLiTr cbsd in tbd FntST 
FodbGradss 
Draw a bird house. 
Make it blue. 

Put it in the top of a little tree. 
Make a bluebird flying over the bird houob 
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Make anoUier bluebird standing on top of the bird hoiue. 

Put a little red worm in his mouth. 

Tiie bird houae is in a garden, so draw a round flower bed aear 

the bird house. 
Draw some yellow tulips in the middle of the bed and some red 

tulips around the outside. 
Draw some low bushes with red blossoms on tiiem in the garden, 

too. 
Now think of a name (or your picture and pnnt it with black 

crayon at the top of your paper. 
Draw a little square in the lower left-hand comer c^ your paper. 
In the upper half of this square print tbe initJal c^ your first 

name in green. 
In the lower half at the square [mnt the iniUal ot youi last name 
I in brown. .- 



C. SUerO^nading exenisea devdoped at Cedar Raptda and 

Iowa Ciiy 
The following exercisea have been selected &om those 
given in the Twentieth Yearbook qf the National Swne^ 
for the Shtdy of EdiicaUon, Fart II, as being different from 
any of the preceding types; 

"OcB Visit to thb Firr Station'* 
(Beported by Miu Byrd Snyder, Grade I, Tsylor School, 
Cedar Bapida, low^ 
After a story and talk about fires and how they can be pre- 
vented, the following questions were given as a silent-reading 
ksson: 

1. VfhaX day is to-morrow? 

S. Why do we have Fire Prevention D^? 

8. Who helps us when we have a file? 

4. Who pays the firemen? 

<. How do the firemen know when we need them? 
e. Why do we have a fire drill at school? 
7. How can boys and girls help prevent fire? 

5. Tell some rtiles we should obey, 

0. Would you like to visit a fire station to-morrow? 
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11i« ff^lowliig leMon «u developed with the duldren w a a&m- 
mai7 of their trip. 

Out Visa ioAe Fin Station '• 
Ob "Fire PieTention D&y" we went to the fire rtatioii. 
When we got there, the fireman invited lu in. 
We all went wround on one side of the truck. 
We saw the tajik of chemicals. 

They use chemicals whenever they can, instead of wattf< 
Water spoils the furniture. 
In the back of the truck we saw a big hose. 
Then the fireman showed us the engine. 
Laurence turned the crank and we heard the umi. 
Ruby rang the bell. 

These tell the people to get out of the way. 
While we were still looking at the truck, there was a leal fire. 
After they had gone, we went outside a little while. 
Then we went upstairs and saw their boots and the beds when 

they sleep. 
Soon the firemen came back. 
'[ l^e fire was out 

Then the firemen let Paul and Albert go down the pole. 
The following questions were givm as a lilent^reading leann 
■Iter the visit to the fire station: 

1. What did we see on the side of the truck? 

2. Why do they use chemicals? 

8. What did we see in the back of the truck? 
i. Who turned the crank? 
■ S. Who rang the bell? 

6. Why did they have these? 

7. Whathappcnedwhile we were looking at tlie engine? 

8. Where do the firemen sleep? 

9. Why do they stay at the station all night? 

A LusaoN TO Tbst amd Dxviilop thx AsiLrrr to Cohsbbbbrd 
Certain Wonoa and Phrassb 



(Submitted by Emma WBtium. Fint-^^rade Teacbfr, University £ 

taiy School, State Univerrity ot lows) 

Tlie calendar used for these exercises is of the ordinary sort 

distributed as advertising by commerci^ houses. It was mounted 

on a large sheet of cardboard in orda to give tlie requiied stiffness. 
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^e words, phrases, and sentences were ixinted on piecei of card* 
tword, care being taken to print the entire phraae or sentence in 
one line. After seating the pupils as close to the calendar as con> 
venient, the lesson is begun by telling the pupils that they are to 
be shown flash cards upon which are printed words which will tell 
them what to point to on the calendar. Pupils are directed ta 
stand as soon as they understand the meaning of the first phrase 
which is flashed. The pupil who finishes first is allowed to stand 
before the calendar and point to the apiwopriate place indicated 
by the flash card. This pupil continues the exercise, reading addi- 
tional cards, until he makes an error, when his place is taken by 
some other pupil who can read that exercise. The lesson as 
described here is given under time pressure. It presujqxtsea that 
the words and phrases which are used have been already devekved 
with the class. He class is an advanced first-grade class. 



7. Pknuet 



yesterday 

toKhty 

to-morrow 

nextwedc; 

this wedc 

the month 

the year . 

the date 

week after aert 

a week fpom to-morrow - 

two weeks from to-morrow 

a week ago yesterday 

day after to-morrow 

day before yesterday 

in two days 

the first day of the month 

the first day of the week 

next Saturday 

hit Thutsdoy, etc. 



the last day of the month 

the first quarts of the moon 

new moon 

full moon 

last quarter of the moon 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday ^ 

Hursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

the day before 1^ tart day 

of the month 
the sixteenth 
the fifteenth, etc. 
next Monday, et& 
next month 
last Monday 



g. SeniencM 
On what day do you go to Sunday-School? 
Vfbat wiU be the last day of school this week? 
(Other shoilar sentences.) 
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D. Types cf remedial training work reported by 
C. J. Anderson and Elda Merton 

One of the difficult problems of the classroom teadwr is 
to " individualize classroom teaching in reading so that the 
puinls could be given remedial treatment according to their 
particular needs." C. J. Anderson and Elda Merton have 
made a distinct contribution to this problem.* A few of the 
devices tried by them, which are somewhat different from 
devices already given, will be treated briefly. 

Listing words according to ten phonetic roles. The 
following excerpts from the articles by the authors men- 
tioned above will make clear how pupils in the second, third) 
and fourth grades who had not attained first-grade reading 
ability, were helped with word difficulty; 

Many teachers, following the phonic courses outlined in various 
reading manuals, require pi^tls to learn hundreds of phooograms, 
building up lists of words from each "family" as it is taught. 
Practically two thirds of all phonograms commonly taught would 
not need to be learned separately by the pupils, since the words 
containing them can be unlocked with the help of the ten phonetic 
ndes of pronunciation. 

Tlie following seat-work exercise was given pupils to overcome 
"periods of confusion." Tensheetsofpaperweiefastencd together. 
At the top of each tvaa written one of the ten phonetic rules. In 
all study work the pupils watched for words containing these rules. 
As they found them, they listed these words on the pages where 
they belonged. Pupils were encouraged to look in newspapers, 
magazines, Sunday-School papers, etc., for these words also. 

The following are the ten phonetic rules refeired to above: 

PHOMBnC BULEB OF Pbonuwciation 

I. When » cornea at the end of a word of one syllable the e is 

silent and the preceding vowel is long. This is known as the 

rule of "Finale" — ean, cane; not, note; eub, ctjhe. 

Andenon, C. J., and MertoD, Elda. "Remedial Work in Silent 

Beading"; in the EUMentarji Soboal Jottntd (JamiBi;, 19£1}, vol. 81, pp. 
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8, Whm two vowels ocsar togetb» in a word the first vowel is 
long and the second vowel is silent This is known aa the rule 
of "Two vowels" — boiU, people, imlher, train, seise. 

5. C before «,*, or y has the sound of s — cent, city, Sancy. 

4. Obeforee, i, oryhasthesoundof j — gende, ginger, mtggeated, 

6. W before r is silent — write, toreftU, wrap. 

6. K before n is silent — knight, ktuxk, hnoa. 

7. before n is silent — gnat, gnaw, tign, gnome. 

S> Ph always has the sound of / — phonograph, dephant, pUox. 

9. When ed cornea at the end of a word it adds a syllable when 
preceded by d or f — roaated. faded, laughed, rolled. 

10. In words ending in Hon or non the accent falls on the n^ to 
the last syllable — graduation, prqfettion, ateauion. 

DrUling on ^uases. The following paragraph aqdains 
a type of work that foUoved the word drill: 

When the pupils had attained firat-gittde reading ability, teach- 
ers eliminated word driUs as sudi from the reading exercise and 
substituted lists of phrases. These phrases were taken directly 
from the lesson and contained the difficult words which needed 
Qiecial drill. This phrase drill served a, triple purpose. It trained 
pupils to recognize word groups rather than sin^e words, at the 
same time giving drill upon the pronunciation and the meaning of 
difficult words usually placed upon the board in word lists. 

Flashing of phrases. Two phins were used tor the flash- 
ing of phrases. Six booklets of phrasea were made. The 
booklets were graduated in difficulty and size of type aa 
indicated below: 



Book UPrivier type) 


BodiVI(fwd„e.poi,atype) 


at last 


half the kmgdom 


by and by 


Early in the morning 


one morning 


On his w^ home 


athraae , 


There was once 


all day 


Once upon a time 


faraway 


a bit farther 


just then 


In the meantiiSO) 
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nm ftway whb lU hn might 

ytrj well toward evening 

at once In an instant 

Some teachers found that the pupils learned the phrases 
by location, and consequently used small flaab-carda two 
and one half inches by three and one quarts inches in size. 
BuUdlng ap meaning vocabularies. The following is a 
valuable means of building up meaning vocabularies in the 
laimary grades: 

PupHi in the primary grades built up large meaning vcxabularies 
as a result of the following seat-work exercise. Sets of ten-word 
groups each were cut from old discarded primary readeis, mounted 
on stiff paper, cut into separate word groups and i^aced in enveU 
opes made by the pupils fnr this purpose. Each envelope was 
numbered. A pupil received an envelope and during the seat- 
work period illustrated each word group with pencil and crayons, 
and i^aced the proper woid group directly under each picture. 
The teacher checked this work carefully at the close of each 
period. If a child had made mistakes, he was told what the 
idirases were and given another chance to score 100 on the follow- 
ing day. Examines of mistakes were "a brown house" (or "a 
brown horse," "the little chicken" for "the little children," etc. 
When pupils scored 100 their envelopes were collected and they 
were given a new number, ^e teacher kept a record of the 
number of each envelope as a child finished it. As no two word 
groups in the entire set of envebpes were the samct a child who 
had completed fifteen envelopes would have comprehended one 
hundred and fifty word groups well enough to illustrate them cor- 
rectly. The following examples of these word groups were taken 
from one of these envelopes: _ 

a red squirrd our flag 

a fat boy seven chOdreii 

three big eggs the blue flowers 

a red and yellow kite two little robins 

a wee, wee house some brown leaves 

Uring partgimph cards wifli specific questiooB on the 
buk. The following ^ves the content of one <^ the pantr 
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graph cards used as i remedial device for the pupile show- 
ing inability to give correct answers to specific qitestions. 
The questions are printed on the back of the card: 

Tan EsKiifo's HocBx 
An Eskimo'! winter home is made of snow. Tbe Eakimo malres 
his house ia one <Uy. He cuts big blocks out of the saow. He 
puts them together. He must work carefully. At lost the house 
is finished. There is a hole in one aide. It ia Just large enoi^ to 
crawl through. That is the door. What a queer Uttle house with 
Hs queer little doort How can people live in it? But they do. 

Quedumt 
How long does it take to make an Eskimo winter hnt? 
Of what ia it made? 
Where is the door? 
Bow large is it? ■ 

SOME POINTS TO REMEMBER 
1, IWniag Imsooj tot what three generil purpoMave emnnenrted la 

the chapter? 
ft. Enumerate the five devicei tnated onder tbe first major beading. 
S. Enumerate the thiee main purpoMi rliiruTJ undn the aMOdd 

major heading. 
1. Li«t the different meani given for devdi^ing a sense of the organiia* 

tion of leading matter. 
B. What main activities for Tocabiilaiy ttaining ate treated in the duy 

tnt 

PROBLEMS FOR STDDY AND DISCUSSION 

1, Formulate a phrssf' flashing eierciie, mitalile fc« an iiit«»mediate- 

grade claat. 
K. Try c»ie of the two plans given under "Reading under a Time iJmH," 

and report as to which type of puiul eompiehended the Iwat, the slow, 

the medium, or the fast reader. 
S. Give examples d reading matter tliat would be useful in skimming. 
i. How do you explain that primary teachers as a rule have not used 

actioQ sentences and eierdiea for dlent reading, instead li tot onl 

reading? 
0. Select a unit of reading matter from one of your reading book^ auiU 

able for nleut reading and rquoduetioa. 
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0. Select • cnmulative rtoir wdaptaA hx rilant rmUag nA betnd 
quotloning. 

7, How do you Mxount (or tiie sbmml umren giren to bctod qnM- 
tioiu, BB lilted on pages 179-174? 

8. What do you couider the chitf aontce of anoti in tektlonal oonqm- 
beniioD in lilent Madiog? 

B. Formulate *, tnuuiog eEtraie in reUtiou] QcmptdteadaB, aang — 

(a) awlectionfromareader 

(b) a selection from a hutOT7 

(c) k'selectiomrfgeograi^uadnuterw] 

}0. Rtixut k fcheme for training in nlent rcMfing. in enoMctkn witli a 
language or a gcsmmar kaon. In coonectiMi with an aiithmetio 

11. How could jroD correlate nsdlng with conttruction woM 
IS. Select a unit of reading matter luitable for a certain grade, and for- 
mulate a plan for training in the cotnprehennon d the organitinn, 
IS. Formulate a act of five excrdjea for truniDg in the ability to graip 
the central thought or the eMential total meaung cf a paragraph or 

14. Choose a reading tmit suitaUe to a Tooabulat^pnUem lesMo. and 

give a brief account lA your plan. 
U. Fonnulate a plan for a Icmob os votd itwly. limilBr to OM of HmM 

quoted Iran Judd. 



CHAPTER K 

BEADING T^TS AND THEIB ISE IN DOraOVING READING 

JVote: The reading of tfak cji^>ter wili be of greater value and 
the meaning clearer if s copy (rf each test described ia at band 
while reading the text. For the convenience of those who muy 
wish to order samples or quantities of the tests the following 
information is listed, giving tlie publisher and address, the name 
of the test, and prices. 

Tlu PuUw Sebwl PnbUMnff Compmtjf, BIoomingtoQ. IHiiiciis. Under 
the BuqKoes of the Bnrasn at Reaewdi, Univoaitf of Uliiiins.* 
^ 1. CourtU Silent-Reading Test No. 2. 
-^ Sample Set, SO cent^ 

Form 1. for gnuk* 9 to S. tt.50 per 100. 
Form S, for gndea 2 to 6, H-BO pa 100. 
t. Gray Oral Reading, 80 cents per 100. 
Sample Set, S cents. 
^ 8. Gray Silent-Seading Tests. 
Sample Set, 15 cents. 

Selections: "Uny Tad" for grades S and 8i "Grasdtoppm" for 
grades 1, S, and 8; " Ancient Ships" for giades 7 and S. 2 cmti 
each title. 
Beproduction Sheets. 

"Tiny Tad" for grades 9 and 3, 75 cents per 100. 
" Grasshoppers" lor grades 4, S, ruid fl, 70 cents per 100. 
" Andent Ships " for grades 7 and B, 7S cents per 100. 
^^ 4. Monroe Slandardiied Silent-Keading Teats. 
See also Illinois Ezanunation. 
Sample Set, 7 cents. 
Forml. 
Test I, for grades 8, 4. and fi, ») cents per 100. 
Test II, for grades 6, 7, and 8, 80 cents per lOOl 
Form 9. 

Test I, tor grades 9, 4, and Ji, 80 cenU per 100. 
Test II, for grades 0, 7, and 8, 80 cents per 100. 
Form 8. 

Test I, for grades 8, 4, and S, 80 cents per 100. 
Test IT, for grades 6. 7. and 8, 80 cents per 100. 
8, fiolley Sentence Vocabulary Scale, Series 8A, 7S cents per 100. 
Sample Set, 6 cents. 

(Price list of January, 1921.) 
* See note at end of this ciiaptn. 
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Avwm qf PvHieatiauM. TtaAtn Ca&pa. Ccluw^ia Vntirti^, New Yoife 
(Sty. 
Tlwnidike-McCiJl RewUng Scale. 

for txamiiur: One copy of Manual of Diteetioiii. 0ns Seoord Shwt 
lea mA dAM. Directioiu uid RMord Sheeb am n]M>lied with 
fladi order. 
For pupiL- One copr irf the form adected. Price: HM per 100, 
SamfU Ml: Qob oopf of Form 1 and diiectka buUetin. Piue: 10 

Thoradike Tisaal Vocabulary Scalea. 
There me four lealei, At i and A2 y, B z and B y. Tlw mtdt in the 
A Mriei are dauifled a« wordi meaoing Sower*, ""'■"■'■i namie, game*, 
booki,ete.;tbeward«of theBMries — words about war, fighting, bunneM, 
or money, church or religion, color, etc. Tim X or Y Mriea may be uwd 
M altouatei to measure improvement over a oert^n period or ta dbodc 
mvlta. Tba four acalea an of ^iprozhnately equal difflcull;. 

M<itriat Mguind 
for tatmiTur: One cc^ d Manual of Direction!. Price: W cents. 
Ooe answer stencil for each acaie. Price: cents eadi. Oae 
Becord Sheet for each SO pupils, or class. Price: S cents. 
For puf^: One copy of each scale used. Scale AS land Scale Bz an 
niually given at one time. Price: Each scale, 50 cents per 100; 
HM per lOOO. 
BanpUttl: One ct^ty of each of the four Malee. Ftice: locotapoiU 
paid. 

(FMun price list of February, IHl.) 
AmmU Sage Found/Oiim, ISO East t2d Street, New YoA Gty. 
Scale for Measuring Ability in Silent Reading. May AJ«a BurgtM. 
Rices of Scales — Postage paid; 
Sample cc^ies, five cents each. 
Less than 1000, (l.U a hundred. 
1000 OT over. 11.00 a hundred. 

(From price list of December, 1920.) 
World Book Company, Yonlceia-oa-Hudson. New Yoric, Clucago, and 
Dallas, Texas. 
^ ,'BhggsAy Reading Examination 

ISgnia 1. BvM.E.HaggtrtiftmdilarfarttE.ffoonan. BpopH. IS««> 

frotef. Priet ftr paetagt t^ %S Ktaminatien booldtUviiA ClatiStoordt 

11.40 nri. 

Key fw Sigma 1. Card. 1 pagt. Price S cmb lut. 

Sigma S. By U. E. and Ziawa C. Haggtrtg, In pr^poratunL 

For ^adea 9 to 8. 
Eejr for Sigma S. In prtfonHaa, 
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Signut S. By U. E. and Laura C. BnQgtrtg. 8 jnvw. Frio* p«r 

paekast of 2d eamina&m hookUU vUk Clou JUmrd, |1.W Mt 
K^forSiemaS. Card, tpagtt. Priet 10 ctntmtL 
MmubI of DiiecticHU. 48 pagt*. Priet SO emti net. 
Sipeaiaea Set. ^ maelope eontaiving 1 mcA (tf S«ading Bsamim- 
tion: SigmaiimdSifiit9 9;lKej/foreadmftli«ba>te^; 1 Mianial; 
ICIauRtcord. Priet iOcaittpo^paid. 

(FVom price lilt ot februu7. ISai.) 
Dtpartmtni qf Ptyeheloggw tinmrtity tf InHana, Blooniogtoo. 
The Fiencr-SkBd Gmnp VocBbidaqr Tut. 

(Frinted in primet type.) 

' Li ^noection vith the recent movement to measure 
abilitiea and aduevement scientifically, and to set up 
objective standards of accomplishment, there has been a 
rath» Urge number of reading tests devised. A few <rf 
these have been used widely over the country, and others 
have been used very little. These tests are of interest not 
only because they are valuable measuring instruments to 
use, but also because they show ways by means of which 
the teacher may improve the usual claBooom testa with 
toaterial at hand. 

1. Oral BnAonra Tests 

day's oral-Teadlng test The most widdy used oral- 
reading test is the one devised by Dean Gray, <A the Schod 
of Education of Chicago Univerdty. After several yean 
of experimenting, testing, and retesting, he arranged a 
large sheet of twelve paragraphs, printed in type sizes 
suited to the grade to be tested, and increasing in difficulty 
hnm primer material to material too difficult for the eighth 
grade. The paragraphs reproduced on page 220 are typical 
of two sizes of type used. 

Each child is tested individuidly, preferably in a room 
by itself. The grade or score depends upon the rate of 
leading combined with the errors, such as pronunciations. 
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1 

A boy had a dog. 
The dog ran into the woods. 
The boy ran after the dog. 
He wanted the dog to go home. 
But the dog would not go home. 
The little boy said, 

"I cannot go home without my dog." 
Then the boy began to cry. 

6 

The part of farming enjoyed most by a boy 
is the making of maple sugar. It is better than 
blackbenying and almost as good as fishing. 
One reason why a boy likes this work is that 
someone else does most of it. It is a sort of work 
in which he can appear to be very industrious and 
yet do but little. 

repetitioiu, etc. The leading is timed by a watch. The 
tester, prefeubly vithout the child's knowing it, ascertains 
and records the number of seconds it takes to tead each 
pamgraph, as far as the child is able to read without too 
many errors. As the child reads, the tester records on a 
copy of the paragraphs the errors made by the pupil. Within 
certain limitations tlie faster the pupil reads and tlie smaller 
the number of errors, the higher the score. Some practice 
is needed to develop skill in giving the test. The direc- 
tions tor recording errors are as follows: 
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Hw mn plofscd (nto'i^laivB wlodowk It MS the opeohs a( Ocute, 
•id UiLskjr i>«t^ft '|fTT''-t Uas. I looked oat of my wmdow tSp^ doii 
OftmMU ne white baB«ortlwloni.U^BbttiRctnK4|iiMi painful 
to tbt qw. V» <kmi umomhm •IB«ed EoU phj ta^ vi»i^iMM 

D ■ poctko at ft ward I* mhpwmiuB tad. muk ippnfKletdy u iadlcatiid ibovai 
"Dfafnd" praoomcid fa two itHiIiIm, MosiSBf ku ■ h "<kBdiiii,'''aiii(ti» th* 
• lB''boaci''ortbaalb<om"ibK«t,''«caariB''dnl^" Omlttid wonS »• 
sariud H Ib tba cue «( "el" ud "and", tahMltnticos u ta (be cue a( "mw" 
tiv''mr" haE>ti(ii>iMiiillMCMea(''dCM''i ■adr9etliiaasublkec«>al''to 
dMKnW Tm or Bun vndi iLoold be i^eMKl to cooM M a iqcddoD. 



Advantages of this test. An important advantage ia 
using such a standardized test is that, trom its use, teachers 
and pupils may know how each class and grade ranks, in 
comparison to standards for the country as a whole. 
These have been established as a result of the testing df 
thousands of pupils in each grade in different parts of the 
United States, The test also has large diagnostic value. 
In the case of pupils not up to standard, the record for eaxii 
will show wliether or not the child reads too slowly, and 
what is the nature of the orors he makes. 

The writer once asked a teacher <^ a third-grade class to 
let him hear the best two readers in the class. Both read 
without errors, but it appeared that one read considerably 
faster tlum the other. Both were given the Gray test. 
The time of the one was very much less than that of the 
other, and both made very few errors. A earful listening' 
to the slower one showed that he read by words, and the 
faster one by groups of words. The problem of the slower 
one was to learn to phrase properly. The teacher was not 
sufficiently aware of the importance of phrasing in relation 
to the rate of reading and to the expression of the meaning. 

In some cases the errors will be of certain types. Fov 
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instance, a pupil may make most <d hia enon throogb a 
habit of repetition. It will make a stranger impression 
□pon the pupil if he is shown the teacher's record, indicat- 
ing just ^ere he repeated in each paragraph, than if he is 
merely admonished in the usual way. This individual 
diagnosis is one of the chief advantages of the test. U it 
is not possible to test all of the pupils of the school in oral 
reading, it is more important to test the pupils in the lower 
grades, and the poorer readers in the other grades. 

limltatlona of the trat The time taken to test papib 
by an elaborate scheme of this kind naturally raises the 
question as to whether it pays. This is an important 
question, which, of course, can be answered only by each 
school and teacher. The writer believes that the light 
thrown upon the elements determining good oral-reading, 
and the interesting facta revealed through an objective 
measurement, will make it worth while for all teachers of 
the three lower grades to do some testing with Gray's 
Standardised Paragraphs. All need not be tested, but 
much li^t will be thrown on the reading ^fSculties of 
some by sudi testing. 

Ilie Jones vocabulazy test A number t^ years ago B.G. 
Jones made a study ot all the words found in ten primers. 
These were divided into phonetic words and sight words. 
In order to test the pupils' recognition c^ the more com- 
monly used words, he listed on a card the phonetic words 
found ten or more times. He listed these in the order oi 
the number of times they recurred in the primers. For 
instance, bU was found 1101 times and stands first. He did 
the same with the sight words. The test consists in seeing 
how many of these words the pupil can pronounce in list 
form. The testing must, of course, be done individually. 
The author has established standards for the upper first 
grad^ and each half of the second and third grades. By 
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using this test a teacher may obtain comparative results 
frota different methods or systems of teaching reading. 
A class score may be secured by testing ten pupils, pnunis- 
cuously selected. It vill repay every lower-grade teacher 
to try out this test, and use it as a help in fonnuktiog sim- 
ilar tests ad^ted to her reading material.* 
i. Hsabing-Reasinq Tests 

How to test the listeniDg powers. So far there has been 
DO scientific attempt to test listening ability. The follow- 
ing, talcen frqm the Tetwker'a Manual tor the Boyt' and 
OxrW F^th Beader, by Bolenius, is suggestive: 

Before be^nning &e reading, ask the pupils to write their 
names and the date at the top of a sheet of paper, llieii let them 
lay these papers on the desks face doWDward, so that they will not 
catch any curious eyes. Next, the teacher announcres that she is 
going to read a story. Instead of letting the class read the intro- 
duction themselves, the teacher should use this herself to intro* 
duce the stoiy. The children should sit in comfortable positions, 
with no boolu whatsoever, but idert aiid ready to listen and enjoy. 

Many teachers may prefer to distribute the readers to the class 
after the second day's reading, instead of at the begtiming. 

The teacher reads The Rwali on page I in her clearest, most 
interesting voice. When she concludes, she should ask the chil- 
dren to turn their papers face up and copy the questions she will 
dictate about the story that they have just heard. There are 
two ways to do this: (I) she may tell them to leave two lines vacant 
between questions for the insertion of the answers; or (9) she may 
dictate the question, have the childmn copy it, and answer it at 
once, the teacher meanwhile observing the children to find out 
who have quick and retentive minds and who have trouble to 
think and to remember. 

The following questions bring out the main facts: 
/. The Rieah (jiage I) 

1. Whom did Hm wont to beat at hoeing turnips? [Perkins, or 
the hired man — accept either one.] %. Who taught Cameron to 

' Bead " Standard Vocsbuluy." by Jwea, S. G., in Fourtemlh Ymrbook 
rf tig NatiomaiSoeiilv for eMStiidvt^Ediu>atim<.l9if),futu pp. 9i-*». 
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hoe turnip? [Urn.] 8. VHiAi did they caD the long ridge of 
earth in which the tumipn weie planted? [A drilL] 4. What 
Bound did the hoes teem to make? [Click-click.) 

71. The Race {j>age 6) 
. 1. Was the rac&in the moming or in the evenmgf [Evening.] 
2. Who told IHm how to nee Peridns? [Cameron.] 8. Who won 
therace? [Tim.] 4. Who came to the fiehl at the end of the nee? 
[Tim'i father; or Haley: or the farmer.]' 

8. TESTINa SlLBNT RBAbim} 

A. Faetort to contider in teUctinif readrng tetta 
In order that the discussion of the dleot-ieading testa 
may be of more value and interest, the following pointa 
should be kept in mind in considering each: 

1. Does the test measure rate, or compreheiuion. or both? 
Does it measure the degree of difficulty the pupil is able to 
graip, or the amount done.' Do the scores reveal the ac- 
curacy with which the pupnl ^ipideiids the leading done? 
ft. How is the rate tested? In tetma of the number of words 
read per minute, or in terms of some other unit? Stasdarda 
in rate are generally stated in terms of the number of words 
read per minute. 
8. What element or elements of comprdiension are tested? 
While the following analysis is not entirely free from over- 
lapping of elements, it may be helpful, 
(a) Grasp of the facta 
(6) Conception of the rational relationships ^Ihe reasoi^ 

ing element) 
(e) Comprehension of the organisation 
(^ Ihe getting of the central idea or the esseutial total 

meaning or effect 
(s) Understanding of directions 

(/) The subtler elements of appreciation, critiosm, dis- 
covering new problems, judging validity of statementSt 
etc 
i. How is the comprehension tested? Hie foQoving tiypea ol 
reqMHisea have bera used: 
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(a) Reproducing 

(6) Writing answen to factual questioBS 
(c) Writing "yea" or "no" ', 

{d) Writing answers to pn^lem questions 

(e) Indicating uiswers to queatioua by imderlimng one at 
several given answers 

(f) Adding a detail, such aa a line, aa eye, or a tail, to 
compiete a drawing 

(g) Indicating comprehension of ideas by drawing a line, 
ring, or cross on a picture i 

(k) Indicating a grasp of the essential total meaning of a ' 
paragraph by following correctly simple drawing ia- 
structions in the paragraph i 

B. Is .the reading-content narration, description, directions, 
poetry, the informational type, or a mixture of two or more? 
Is rapid or careful reading tested? 

6. Is the method of scoring a simple or a complicated one? 

7. What criticisms may be made regarding the test? 

Necessi^ of using several tests. It is hardly possible 
to get a complete and adequate testing of silent-reading 
ability by the use t^ any one test. As there are Tarious 
types of silent reading, vaiying in purposes, conditions, 
and elemeots involved, it would appear impossible to hava 
a single test that would completely measure silent-reading 
ability. The ones that have been most widely used and the 
opes best adapted to classroom use will be described. 

B. The Monroe Standardized General Survey SUerti-Readij^f 
TesU 
These tests have been devised after the plan of the Kansas 
Silent-Readii^ Tests, which were objectionable because 
they consisted too largely of reading puzzles not typical of 
ordinary reading situations. Test I is for the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades, and Test U is for the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. The original edition of these tests was used 
extensively. Sample exerdaes from the original editioD 
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tn^ be seen on pa^ I9S. Tlie improvements made in the 
revised edition are the elimination of complicating directions 
and the type of ezerdse that required a choice between two 
alternatives, such as " yes " or " no," as a comprehension 



The content snd flie type (rf resptmse in tiie Monroe tests. 

The following ezerdsea are taken from the revised editicm. 
Test I, Form I, for the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

1. One evening in the Ute autumn I nw some beautiful 

It birds oome out of the buohes. lliey were sa white aa snow. 

24 Iliey were swana. Iliey Sew high in the air and niled away 

87 to the warm South. 

88 What Idnd of bifd did I see? 

45 pigeon duck goo«e csnaiy swan 

198 8t Six white ^gs on a bed of b^, ' 

SOI Flecked with purple, a pretty sightl 

SOT l^ere as the mother slta all day 

814 Bobert is ainging wilh all hia mi^L 

ai The above lines of a poem tell about a bird's nest. Of 

S34 what does this stanza say the bird's nest was made? 

£48 sticks leaves hay moss grass 

Fia. 14. ELumn of tsx iiasBaKSaMSTSxtaaia Tan— I 

In the instructions, the puinl b told to answer each 
question by drawing a line under the correct word. He is 
given three preliminary exercises like this before beginning 
the real test in order to make sure that the pupil under- 
stands what to do. 

It will be noted that each of the fetching exercises is a 
test of factual comprehension. Of the seventeen exeraacs 
in the test, eif^t are of the factual type. The other nine 
QKrdses test the pupil's ability to grasp the essentia total 
meaning or effect of the paragraph or stanza. Of the 
nxteen exercises in Test II, Form I, for the sixth, sevmth, 
Vtd dghth grades, only one is clearly of the factual type. 
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The followjng esEercises taken from the upper^rsde test 
are typical of those that test the pupil's grasp of the essen- 
tial total meaning or efiFect: 
60 S. It woa cold, bleak, biting weather; foggy withal; and 
70 he could hear the people in the court outside go wheezing up 
82 and down, beating their hands upon their breasts and stamp- 
fUt iug their feet uftou the pavement-«tonea to warm them. 
99 What kind of picture does this paragraidi describe? 
107 i comfortable luxuiious cheerless pleasant exciting 

M9 9. At every turn the maples bum, 

415 The quail is whistling free. 

4aO The partridge whirrs and the frosted bum 

427 Are dropping for you and mc. 

48S What season of the year <^>ea the stanza tdl about? Drav 

449 a line under the one you think. . 

461 spring summer autumn winter 

860 IS. He was lying alone, one sunny sprii^ day, on a mossy 
571 bank beside the clear stream flowing past with steady, cease- 
561 less motion. He hod his book open in his hand, but he wss 

not reading. 
595 Draw a line under the word which tells why he was not 
607 reodmg. 

008 frightened asleep hungry cold unhappy 

Via. U. SAMpr.iM OF XBX MoKBOB Suxm-Raumni Tnz — n 

The rate and cooqireheiision scores. The pupls are 
allowed exactly four minutes to read and indicate the 
answers. The method of determining the rate and compre- 
henm<»i scores is made clear in the following paragraph, 
taken from the sheet of directions: 

On this test the pupil is to be given two scores, one for rate and 
one for comprehension. The rate score b the average number of 
words read per minute. The words of the exercises have been 
counted and the accumulative totals printed in the left-hand 
margin. Take the number which the pupil has maiked as indi- 
cating the line he was reading when time was called, and divide 
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H by 4, nnce four minutes were sUowed for the reading. Hie 
quotient ia the number ol wordi he has read per minute and be- 
comes his rate score. Ihe pupil's comprehensbn score is the num- 
ber of exercises which he has done correctly. The pupil is expected 
to underline the correct word. However, accept any indication of 
the right word as correct. Write both the rate and comjffehen- 
sioD scores in the uj^per right-hand comer of the first page of the 
test folder. Note that in the case of Test II, < is to be added to 
the comprehension score and 20 to the rate score to make them 
comparable with the rnxma on Test I. 

Possible oitldsmB ot flie Monroe tests. A strictly 
accurate meaauring-rod will have units of exact equality in 
every respect. Every inch on the yardstick, for instance, 
is exactly equivalent to every other inch. But Monroe has 
a mixture of content-units. Some are prose and some 
poetry. Some are descriptive and some narrative. Again, 
especially in the test for the third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
a part nS the time, the test is measuring ability to respond 
to fact questions, and a part of the time it is measuring the 
ability to resp(»id to thought or interpretative questions. 

Furtb^more, it does not appear that the test was worked 
out with sufficient care to insure that the units are of equal 
difficulty. Out of nxty-nine fourth-grade pupils tested, a 
teacher foimd that one exercise tried by aJl was done cor- 
rectly by 06 per cent ot the pupils, while another tried by all 
was done correctly by only 68 per cent cf the pujuls. Exer- 
dse No. li, reproduced on page 9S7, will no doubt be 
brought into question by many teachers as being very 
easily susceptible of misinterpretation, and, consequently, 
vrill prove to be more difficult than some <^ the others in 
the same test. 

While it is claimed that the test measures the rate of 
reading in terms of the number lA words read per minute, 
it apparently does not do so. Gray established his rate 
norms, as given on page 21, by timing individually the 
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pi^Q's leading of ooe htmdied worda. The question m^ 
naturally arise as to why the rate in the Gray Tests is so 
much greater than in the Monroe Test as shown in Table IL 
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The Monroe rate-value is not an accurate measure of 
rate in terms of the number of words per minute, because 
the time mut includes the time the pupil is deliberating 
re-reading, and recording responses. In view of the fact 
that considerable re-reading will be done by the pupils, 
more by some than by others, the rate-score is not accurate 
as a measure of the number of words read in a minute. 

Evaluatlcm of die Mtmroe test Notwithstanding the 
inherent defects in the test, it provides a valuable indec to 
the pupil's ability to do careful reading under a time limit- 
It reveals whether the pupil is rapid and accurate, rapid 
and careless, slow and accurate, or slow and inaccurate. 
It is very important for the teacher to know these charac- 
teristics in a definitely measured way in order t9 administer 
effectively to the individual needs of the pupils by means 
of special groupings, adaptation of content to ability, and 
the use of remedial instruction. In addition the tests are 
relatively inexpensive, easily given without consumii^ 
much time, and easily scored. The relation of rate and 
comprehension attainment for a sdiool and the accomplish- 
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ment of the school as compared to tlie average ot the coan- 
try may be made clear and emphatic by graphmg the results. 

C. SeaUJar iSeanfing AhilUy in Silent-Reading, by 

May Ayeri Surgeu 
fflmilaiitles to the Monroe test like the Montoe test, 
the Bu^en test consista of short miits and the score de- 
pends upon the number of exercises done correctly in five 
minutes. Both measure careful reading under a time limit. 
Essential characteristics of the BuigeBS tesL The type 



1. Thii mras^ty dog Bkes to steal bones. When be 
steals one he hides it iriiexe no otiier Aog eta find it 
He has just stolen two bones, and yon must take your 
peacH and make two short, strai^t lines, to show 
where they are lying 'on the ground near tiie dog. 
Draw ttiem as qoickly as you can, and flien go on. 
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of ccHDprdiension response is unique. This can be sboim 
best by reproducing one of the twenty units, each ctf v^icfa 
requires the same type of response. 

The Burgess tiieory of measurement The anthOT of 
this test has made a stimulating contribution to the theory 
of measurement in education. A re|Kodacticm <^ the au- 
tlutr's summaiy with reference to the three types of tests 
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and the single variable wQI suffice for tlie purposes of this 

treatment: ' 
1. The innumeiable tactats which influence the results of 
testing may be classified into three distinct fundamental 
groups. They are Tariablea of quality, of difficulty, or of 



ft. The measurement of quality is iUustrated by contests in 
maiksmanship or in bowling. In these contests the difficulty 
of task and tiic time albwed for doing it are maintained as 
constants, and the rariable measured is th« quality of the 
performance. 

8. The measure for difficulty is seen in the high jump. Then 
quality and time are constants, and the variable is the diffi- 
culty of the hardest task successfully done. 

i. The measure for amount is seen tn the race, where quality 
is but sli^tly operative, difficulty ia constant, and the 
variable measured ia either the amount done in a given timet 
or the time required to do a given amount. 

6. Time and amount are comi^mentary terms, eacji of which 
depends for its meaning upon the other. In the threefold 
classification of variables, the term amount is to be consid- 
ered as csirying with, it its companion term time. 

6. Educational measurements are attempts to answer the tliree 
fundamental classroom questions: "How well can he do?" 
"How hard work can he do?" and "How fast can he do It?'* 
Each seeks to measure one of the three fundamental factors, 
and. according to which it selects, it may be classified as a test 
or scale for quality, for difficulty, or for amount. 

T. The studoit of educational measurement who plans to devise 
a scale for ability in any school subject must consider, first, 
which of the three variables he will attempt to measure; and 
second, having chosen that variable and thereby fixed the 
type of scale which must be employed, what are the implica- 
tions as to the methods he must follow. 

Hie following excerpts are selected to show how the 
author of the test conduded to use this particular type of 
test: 

■Burgesi, May Ayets. Tha MtanrMuni rf StUnt Rta^ng, BusMJI 
Ssge Fbundation, New Voric, IWl. . 
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Ibiadiog doea not nsdily knd ita^ to meuuremeiit bj acales 
for qu&lity of product. One leuon for this ia that it doet not 
direcidy mult in a tangible objective product of nich a nature that 
its goodnesa or quality can be measuied. Another reaion is that 
for practical purpowi the problem of measuring reading is to 
discover not what ridi and varied meanings the subject draws 
from the printed page, but rather, how rapidlj' he can read the 
material with a sufficient degree of oonquehoision to get from it 
the essentials of its meaning. 

Beading is a subject in which the time allowed is of great 
influence on icorca secured through testing. In acales for reading, 
the time element must therefore be controlled. Since the task of 
recording rate or controlling time, in a large group of children, 
for every child, at evoy step of a difficulty scale, preaents nearly 
prohibitive difficulties of administration, the attempt to make a 
difficulty scale for reading was abandoned. 

Beading is readily measurable by tests and scales for amount 
dene. In such measurement, the quality required is reading good 
enou^ to get the essential thought, ^e difficulty of the testing 
material is confined to a single type, and is maintained at a single 
level A time limit is set which shall result in scores fairly dis- 
tributed between and 100; and the variable measured is the 
amount of such reading under such conditions that the diild can 
do successfully in the time allowed. The new scale tor measuring 
silent reading. Picture Siqqilement Scale 1. is a scale tot amount 



The four outstanding characteristica ti the scale are 
pven as follows by the author: 

Hie scale has four outstanding characteristicfl. Hie first is 
that it makes a definite attempt to measure a single ability, which 
is the ability to read silently a smgle type of material, at a con- 
stant level of difficulty, in a fixed period of time. It measures the 
amount of reading of a practically useful nature which the child 
can do in five minutes. 

The second outstanding feature of the atrw acak is that a care- 
ful attempt has been made to discover the controlling factors in 
nlent reading. Some twenty^ve such factors have been identi- 
fied. One, the child's rate of reading, boa been ad<q)ted oa the 
variaUe to be measured; and the remaining twenty-four factors 
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have been, in so far u possible, bdd constant. It is bdieved that 
by following this method, a test tias been prepared in which every 
task presents the same type of reading difficulty as every othn, 
and for which the scores represent comparative amounts of ono 
single sort of reading ability. 
' The third outstandmg feature is that the test is planned for 
classroom use. It can be given to large numbers of pupils simul- 
taneously. It requires five minutes for actual testing; and can 
be scored accurately, rapidly, and easily. The cost of printing 
has been kept low; and companion editions can be prepared as 
need arises. Three such alternate editions have already been 
prepared as Picture Supplement Scales i, S, and 4. 

The fourth outstanding feature is that grade scores have been 
turned into equivalent scale values for those grades. This makes 
it possible, in testing with Picture Supplement Scale 1, to measure 
the ability of each child in terms of its relation to the known 
abilities of other children who are approximately of the same 
degree of maturity, and have received approximately the same 
amounts of training. 

The pupil's score. The score depends upon the number 
oS paragraphs marked correctly. Table III shows the 
scheme, which gives a higher credit the lower the grade for a 
certain number of paragraphs read correctly. 

TaBLB m. CbKDIT COBRGSPONDINa TO XACB NuiIBKB OV 

Pabaoraphb uabkbd m each GKAnn 
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What the Burgess scoring plan does not reveal. There 
are two distinct factors in reading efficiency, rate and com- 
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prebension. The Monroe test, wliich is similar to the Bur- 
gess test, gives a score in rate and one in comprelieasitm, 
as has been noted previousljr. Any test of the type ol these 
two which does not revea] in the pupil's score some index of 
the pupil's {K!curacy or inaccuracy will be limited in its 
vahie to schools. The teacher and the supervisory officer 
need to know the relation of the pupil's rate and comi^e- 
heosion in order to provide the right kind of training and 
e]q>eri«Dce. With the Burgess plan (tf tNX>ring, it is impossi- 
ble to graph the results for a room or a school to show this 
relationship. 

Evaluation ol file Buigess test The Burgess test has 
been very carefully worked out and no doubt is one of the 
most accurate raeasuring-rods, for the thing it professes to 
measure, of any of the scales or tents. It is an adequate 
measure of a certain type of reading on a certain level of 
difficulty. The author does not deim that it is an adequate 
meuuie at what some term general reading alulity. 

D. The Gray SUent-Reading TetU 

The content at Oe testa. There are three of the Gray 

silent-reading tests, progressive in difficulty. The title of 

each test, the grades for which it is intended, and the first 

paragraph of each test, are shown below, to give the reader 

an idea of the content of these tests: 

Tint Tad 

(Cimdu two and time) 

Tiny Tad was a queer tittle fellow with only two legs and a 

short tail. He was nearly black, too, and much amaller than most 

tadpoles in the big pond. He could hardly wait for his front legs 

to grow. 

Thk Gbabbhoffbbs 

(Grades lour, five, and ux) 

lOie grasshoppers were among the worst enemies of the early 

settlers of Nebraska. Ilieir homes were on the high plains and 
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among the hilla at the foot of the great moimtuiu in tlu WesL 
Here they lived and rused their familiea. 

AiTCtBNT Smra 

(Grulea Bcven and ei^t) 
There is no more interesting study to marine architects than 
that of the growth of modefm ships from the earliest form. Ancient 
■hips of war and of commerce equally interest them; but as they 
study the sculptures and wtitinga of the ancients, they find the 
leoords of warships far outnumbering ships of commerce. 

How ttie rate Is tested. The method of measuring the 
rate of the pupil's reading in the Gray tests ia given briefly 
in the following statement of Dean Gray: 

£ach of these selections was printed on a separate card in three 
cdumns. The middle column of the easiest selection contained 
exactly one hundred words, and the corresponding column in 
each of the other cases contained exactly two hundred words. 
This device in printing enabled the one giving the test to record 
the exact thne required to read one or two hundred words, as the 
case might be. 

Gray's measure of comprehension. One of the first 
means used in testing comprehension in scientific tests was 
to have the pupils reproduce the story or information read. 
Starch ^ found, by marking out the parts of the reproduc- 
tion that were wrong, or that were not in the content of the 
test, and then counting the number of words, that he had 
as a general rule an accurate measure of comprehension. 
Gray uses two types of responses and takes an average. 
One type is the Starch method of reproduction, and the 
other is that of having the pupils answer a set of questions 
after they have read the material and written the repro- 
duction. Unlike the Monroe tests, the pupils do not have 
the content before them while answering the questions. 

'Starch, Danid. "The McMurement of ESaaxy [n Keadhig"; in 
lounul ef EduMlimal Piydiology (Januoiy, ISIS), voL vt, pp. t-E4. 
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The fcdlcming is bis list of questions on the test for the 

fourth, fifth, and sixth grades : 

ThX GRAflBHOPPSRS 

1. Id what Western State were the graaahoppoi enemia to the 
settlers? 

5. What effect did the dry atnaoia have on the numbet ol graaB> 
hoppers? 

8. On what Idnd of nights did the gxasahoppeis ioinetima travel 

all night 1(»ig? 
4. When the grsash<q)pen were making their king joumeTS 

what would they often do late in the afternoon? 
a. In what Tear did the great grasshopper raid take place? 

6. Like what did the great groups of grasihoppeia look aa tht^ 
tnveled through the air? 

7. What sort of noise did they make when flying through the 
air? 

8. What change was brought about in the appearance of the 
cornfields by the grasshoppers between morning and night? 

9. What did the settlers do to protect their favorite plants? 
10. Why didn't the gnsihoi^iers eat the broomcom and lor- 

ghiim? 

TiM QiVjT testa, lodMdaal tests. The Gr^ tests aie 
individual tests. His device for testing the rate necessi- 
tates testing the pupils one at a time. For this reason they 
ore not practical for schoolroom use, as the giving <^ them 
consumes too much time. But for measuring the rate of 
certain individuals for the particular type of material repre- 
sented in the test, the Gray method is the most accurate 
one that has been devised. 

E. The Courtit SUent-Reading Tett 
The content. The Courtis test consists of a simple story 
of 587 words. The first part of die story is reproduced in 
exact type m Fig. 17. This story is about B third- or fourth- 
grade story. 
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tlie rate test As this is a gnnxp teat, alt the pupils read 
at the same time, beginning exactly together at the teacher's 
signal. The rate of reading is detmnined by having the 
pupils each mark the last word at the end of each half- 
minute and at the teacher's signal. The pupils are allowed 
to read for exactly three minutes. The number of words 
read per minute is found by determining the number of 
words read at the end of two minutes and dividing that 
number by two. The Courtis rate represents the rate of 
silent reading of rapid uairative material. As shown in 
Fig. 8, page 28, the Gn^ rate standard is higher than the 
Courtis in the fourth and fifth grsdes. but the Courtis 
standard rate is considerably higher than the Gray in the 
seventh and eighth. To what extent the latter difference is 
due to the difference in the type and difficulty of the content 
of the two tests has not been determined scientifically, but 
that is the probable explanation of it. 

The comprehenBioa test' The Courtis comprehension 
test is a separate test immediately following the rate test. 
In contrast to the Gray comprehension test, the pupils have 
the material before them as they answer the questions. 
This is made clear by reference to the following excerpt from 
the comprehension test: 

When the day of the party came, Daddy [Janted a May-pole 
and Mother tied it with gay-colored ribbons. Thoe were to be 
games and dances on the grass and a delicioua supper, with a 
basket full of flowers for every child. 

1. Were the children to have anything to eat? . 

a. Were they going to play on the giaas?^ 

8. Were they going into the house to dance? ■ ._. — — 

4. Were the baskets to be full of flowers? 

6, Was it Daddy who tied the ribbons to the pole?. . ., 
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It win be noted that the questions are so worded that 
they may each be answered by " Yea " or " No." They 
are factual questions, and consequently test only the focitual 
element in comprehension. As the pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to re-read, to find the answers to the questions, the 
teat measures factual comprehension in careful reading. 
As the responses to the questicms are given as " yes " or 
" no," by mere chance guessing of the pupils the average 
score would be fifty per cent. The folder of directions 
gives the directions for getting the index of comprehenaiont 
as follows: 

If a child wrote "Yea" (or "No") to evety question he would 
have fifty per cent of his answers right Hie aignificant feature 
of his answers is the relation the difference between the right and 
wrong answers bears to the right answers. Tliia will be called 
"The Index of Comprehensbn." It Is found as follows: Subtract 
the wrong answers from the right answers. (If there are mine 
wrong than right, find the difference and give it a negative sign.) 
Then divide the difference by the number of right answers, carry* 
ing the results to three places and keepmg two. (To the nearest 
whole per cent) Biost scores will fall between ten and sixty 
questions right and the index of compr^ension between one 
hundred per cent and seventy^five per cent 

Comments on tiie CoortiB test It is very much to be 
regretted that the mechanical make-up of the printing of 
the story in the Courtis test has marked differences from 
that to whldi pupils are accustomed. For the younger 
chOdten thia is likely to retard the rate. You wiU note, in 
the r^roductiou in Hg. 17, that the spacing between the 
words is unusually wide, and that the lines are closer to- 
gether than the standards of the hy^ene of printing require. 
These fads may explain why the Courtis rate standards 
are lower in tte third and fourth grades than the Gray 
standards. - 
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The Courtis t«st may be sud to measure tlw rate of 
rapid silent-reading of a simple third- or fourth-grade stoiy, 
and to measure the grasp of certain facts in the careful 
reading and re-reading of the story in sections. While the 
test appears to be an accurate measure of these types of 
reading rate and compr^enaion for the lower intermediate 
grades, th^c is serious question as to wheUm it is an ade- 
quate measure of rate in rapid narrative reading for the 
upper grades. Some teachers report that the manipulation 
of the pamphlets is confusing and that, on that account, it is 
not an accurate comprehension test. This objection can 
probably be oTercome by a skillful Handling ci the test <hi 
the part of the teacher. 



F. The Thomdike and the Thamiike-MtCiM ScaUa for 
Metuuring the Understanding of Sentences 

The Thomdike scale. In his scale, Thomdilre does not 
attempt to measure rate. He measures comprehension in 
careful reading. The plan of the scale is illustrated in Fig. 
18. The paragraph and the questions are both before the 
pupils for reading and re-reading as they are in the Monroe 
and in the Courtis tests, but there is no time limit as there 
is in the other two tests. 

Fart I and Part 11 are arranged on separate sheets. One 
objection to the tests has been the large size of the sheets. 
On the two sheets there is a total of seven sets of paragraphs 
and questions, arranged in order of difficulty. The us^ul- 
ness of the Tfaomdike test to classroom teachers has been 
limited on account of the difficulty in determining the 
correctness of some answers, the complicated plan of 
scoring, and the lat^ amount of time consumed in giving 
and scoring the test. 
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Sbt t. DiFFicnLTT 4 (approximaldf/) 

Read Ikis and then write the anMoera. Read it again ^ you need to. 

John had two brothera who were iMth t&Q. Their names were 
Will and Fred. John's sister, who was short, was named Maiy. 
John liked Fred better than either of the others. All of these 
children except Will had red hair. Be bad brown hair. 

1. Was John's sister tall or short? 

it. How many brothers had John? 

8. What was his sister's nameF 

Skt V. (in port). DiFFictn/rr 8 
Read iMa and then write the anneere to 5, 6, 7, and 8. Read it 
again if you need to. 

In Franklin, attendance upon school is required of every child 
between the ages of seven and fourteen on every day when school 
■B in session unless the child is so ill as to be unable to go to school, 
or some person in his house is ill with a contagious disease, or the 
roads are impassable. 

0. jWhat is the genaal tcpicof the paragn^h ?.....,. ., 

6, How man; cases are stated which moke absence excusable? 

c Flo. 18. S&UPUD BxBBCiBxs of thii Thobmdikx RBADiNa TsEm 

' The Thomdike-McCall scale,* The Thomdike-McCall 
scale has been issued in pamphlet form, and Form I consists 
of units which had previously been standardized in the 
Thomdilre scale. The new test has a time limit of thirty 
minutes and a simple plan of scoring, and grade and age 
standards are provided in the manual of directions. It is a 
test of ability to comprehend increasingly more di£Scult 
material. This is in contrast to the Burgess test, which we 
have noted as a measure of the number of units, all on the 
same level of difficulty, read and comprehended accuratdy 
in a given time of five minutes. 

' Bead: McCaD, Wi]liam A. " A Uniform Hetbod of Scale Construe- 
lion"; in the Teaekert CaUtge Bieord {Itmiaty, 1921), vol. xsn, i^. 81-dl. 
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Evaluation of the icale. 1^ amount of time that it 
takes to give and score a test ia a matter of practical oon- 
8iderati<Hi to the classroom teacher. The Thomdike-McCaU 
test is time-consuming in comparison to the Monroe or the 
Burgess test. However, it has the advantage of measuring 
through a type of response which pupils use frequently in 
school, namely, questions and answers. The score depends 
upon the number of correct responses. Consequently, like 
the Burgess test, the scores do not reveal the degree of 
acciu«cy of the reading. The type of exercises represented 
in the scale is a valuable one to use as a training exercise in 
silent reading. 

The Thomdike-McCall scale has the advantage of being 
issued in ten different forms, so a new test can be given eadb 
month to measure progress. 

6. The Haggerty Reading l^ammaSiona 
The test for the primary gradesk The Haggerty-Noonan 
test, Sigma 1, is designed for grades one, two, and three. 
The samples in Fig. 19 illustrate the types c^ responses 
called for, the content, the size of type, and the length vt 
line of the test. Unfortunately, the lines of the reading 
matter beyond the eighth exercise are too long, almost 
twice as long aa the length of hne best adapted to speed in 
reading. 

As illustrated in the sample exercises, the test is progrea* 
sive in difficulty, and consequently, like the Thomdilce- 
McCall test, measures the ability of the pupil to conq)re- 
hend increaungly more difficult material. As the score 
depends upon the number of eterciaes done correctly, it 
does not reveal the accuracy of the reading. The pupils are 
allowed exactly twenty minutes in which to indicate 
responses to as many of the twenty-five exercises ss possible. 
The type of exercise is such that it takes less time to check 
up the pupil's pi^r than in the Thomdike-McCall test 
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It is the (miy BUent-ieading test feasible for the first grade. 
On the last page <^ the Haggerty-N'ootiaii test booklet is 
Test i, consistiiig c^ tventy questions to be answered by 
" Yes " OP " No." The following are samples: 
i. Can a hat walk? 
S. Are men larger than boys? 
•to. Do convicts sometimes escape? 

Is case the pupil gets a larger number ri^t than wrong, 
the score ia the number right minus the number wrong. 
Odierwise, the score is zero. This is a simpler plan for 
grading this type of response-question test than the one 
used by Courtis and avoids the confusion oi minus scores. 
Hie Hagger^ reading examinations for the Inteimedlate 
and upper grades. ^ Sigma 9, for the intermediate grades, 
is in preparation, Sigma S, for the upper grades is now 
available. It consists of three tests. Test 1 is a vocabulary 
test, and Test 2 is a series of questions to be answered by 
" Yes " or " No." Both of these tests are very similar to 
ezerdses used in several of the inteDigence tests. Test 8 
is a series of seven paragraphs increasing in difficulty. The 
pupils are given twenty minutes to read and indicate as many 
correct responses as possible. TTie types of response Used 
vill be made clear by reproducing the first imit of the test. 
The size of the type has been reduced. 

I 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed 'round the turn of the 
load. Within it, thrust partly out of the window, appeared the 
face of a little old man, with a akin as yellow as gold. He had a low 
forehead, small, sharp eyes puckered about with imiumerable 
wrinkles, and very thin lips, which he made stiU thinner by press- 
ing them forcibly together. 

1, Underline the correct phrase: 

two milks 
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ft. GbecktheientencewhidiutiTMi 

0.— 7b cantHa wai ilowly dnvnacontid tke tam. 
t.— ^w cwiMfa wu turned orcr u n icNudad the ton. 
«.— Hm ouriage wu hunied viokntlj aromd the tat& 

8. Check the falae sUtemenU: 

a.— Hm man wu Uige ud booy, } 
&r— TIm mu VM middle eged. 
«.— Tlw man wa< littk and old. 



The advantage ctf tlie type erf Kspcnise used bjr Haggerty. 
as well as the types used by Monroe a&d Burgess, in com' 
parison to written answers to questions, used by Thomdike- 
McCall, is that language-ezpieasion difficulties are dimi- 
nsted. 

4. VocABCLABT Tmn 

One ci the facton m silent reading accomplishmoit Is at- 
tainment in a ready grasp of a meaning vocabulaiy. It is 
important that this element abould be measured to deter- 
mine the relative effident^ of a class, a achoo), or a system 
of schoob. It should also be oonsidoed in measuring the 
results of teaching methods and devices. Oftentimes an 
individual pupil in need of special diagnosis should be 
given a vocabulary test. Three vocabulary tests will be 
now discussed. 

The Thomdlke Visual Vocabulaiy Scales. Thomdike 
has devised a visual vocabulary test issued in foiir forms. 
One of these forms is reproduced in reduced size in Fig. 20, 
In addition there is a preliminary teat to be used first to 
make sure the pupils understand fust what to do in taking 
the test. The msnuRl of directions explains the administer- 
ing of the test, the calculation of the scores, and the inter- 
pretation of the scores. The following direcUons taken from 
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the pamphlet of diiectioiu may be mggeative to teadien 

and supervisors of reading: ' 

It would be very foolish for any otw to undertake to drill 
pupils upon the meanings of words in order to obtain a higher 
score on this teat, especially to undertake to teach them the par- 
ticular words included in the Thomdike scales. Such a procedure 
would be equivalent to teaching a person who b going to be 
weighed, how to grasp the weighing machine and to exert the 
strength of his muscles to increase the pressure on the i^tfonn 
of the scales. The fact that one was able to exert greater pressnie 
than his mere weight would not prove that he had increased his 
weight, any more than the teaching of pupils how to identify the 
words of these scales would prove that they bad thereby increased 
their word-knowledge. 

A low score in the visual vocabulary scales may be the result of 
lack of experience tn life, it may be the result of inadequate exi^ 
nations of the experiences the child has had.orit maybe the result 
of some entirely different factors. The teacher of reading, or of 
arithmetic, or of geography may have assumed, without warranty 
that the words of the textbook were understood by the pupils. 
In such a case, verbal memory may have enabled the pupQ to 
make satisfactory responses to the questions asked in class, but 
may be entirely inadequate to enable him to identify the worda 
when they appear on a scale such as the one here discussed. The 
purpose of these scales is to measure the results actually being 
obtained rather than to indicate anything at all about what 
causes these results or to improve them. 

Teachers who desire to check up the difficulty of the words 
appearing in the geography, arithmetic, history, or other textbooks 
used by their pupils may easily do so by making up a test blank in 
which every second word is from an appropriate difficulty level 
of the Thomdike scales, with the words from the textbook sand- 
wiched in between the words of known difficulty. Care should 
be taken in such a case to make certain that the textbook words 
are such as could be properly classified under one of the instruc* 
tiona appearing at the top of the test sheet. The results should be 
tabulated on the form of scoring sheet shown on page 8. To prove 

■ Trabue, M. R., Director of the Bureau of Educational Service, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Bulletin. Eleventh Series, No. 18. 
(Febniaiy, 1080.) 
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that the words of the textbook are not too difficult, the percentage 
of errors on the textbook worda should be smaller than the per- 
centage of errors on the scale words, if the scale words were chosen 
from lines havmg the difficulty values corresponding to the stand- 
ard score of the grade as shown on page 15. 

Tile most common misunderstanding of the results of measure- 
ments of ability in reading, or in any other subject, is to assume 
that measuring the ability of a class or of a pupil will improve 
that ability. Measuring the height of a child does not make him 
taller, nor does measuring his word-knowledge increase his vocab- 
ulary. The supervisor or teacher who measures a child and finds 
him under weight and not as tall as he should be, may perhaps 
inform the pupil or his parents of the kmd of food that would be 
most healthful and most likely to overcame the deficiency, but the 
measuring in itself will not inoreate either the height or the weight. 
It merely remiia more exactly the size of the pupil. Measuring 
word-knowledge reveals the sine of the reading vocabulary in the 
same way. The teacher may know or discover the causes of the 
present size of vocabulary, and she may discover ways of increa»< 
ing the vocabulary in the future, but the measurement itself 
should not be expected to enlarge that vocabulary. Measurement 
of results and the production of results are two distinct processes. 

The HoUey Sentence Vocabulary Scale. The reproduc- 
tion in reduced size of the general instructions, and the first 
ten and the last ten units, in Fig. 81, will give the reader 
an adequate idea of the Holley Sentence Vocabulaiy Scale. 
The standards are in tenus of mental age. This type of 
test is commonly used in intelligence tests, which are de- 
signed to measure the pupil's mental ability in mental-age 

Hie Pressey-Skeel groap test for measuring reading 
Tocabulaiy In the flrst grade. It was observed, in the dis- 
cussion of the Jones vocabulary test, that the amount of 
time consumed in giving an individual test limits its practi- 
cal use very greatly. The Fressey-Skeel first-grade vocabti* 
lary test is printed in primer type and may be given to a 
large group at one time. The itatuie of the test will be 
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made dear to tlie reader by ^ving aa excerpt from tlie re- 
port of ibe authors: * 
Hie fint five lines ot Form A an as folloin; 

ti mi dw mir pr . 
m I an ca w 
ol bus U b go 
Me dz bim to ea 
bu! og be bn In 

The problem ol the test is cuefuUy devdoped tlmni^ tlie fint 
five liiteB which ate used as ezamplea; follcnring these are tlie 
twenty-two linea of the teit propa. The (iirectiotia for Form A 
are to be given orally aa folknra: 

Look >t tbe fint linel Wbo cw lee a nal word in tbat Kdb? What b 
the irord? Yai, "tho." What part of the line !• it inf Yea, right in the 
middle. I want you to draw a liae aroimd the vrord "the" becaan it ii the 
cnly not word in the tine. Tbe other groups of letters don't nuka wuds. 
Draw a lino around "the." 

Lode at the next linel What is tha real ward? Yea, "I." Draw a line 
around "I" became it ii the only real mnrd in the line. 

Lode at the next final What ii tbe real wordf Yei,"go.'' DiaWafine 
around "go." 

Look at the next Uoel What ia the real wordF Yes. "aee." Draw a line 
around "aee." 

Look at the next linel What ia the real wordP Yes, "he." DiawaUne 
around "be." 

Now, every one attoitionl I want yoo to read orer the reat of the fines 
on the page in the aame way. In eadi line tha« is jvi< otu real wnd. Yoa 
find the real WMd in eadi line, aod then draw a line aronnd it. 

The diildren ore allowed exactly three minutes after the direc- 
tions are given for work on the teat In sooring, count only the 
lines in which the correct word, and nothing more, is marked; tbe 
score is simply this total of items correct. It ahonld be added that 
any indication of the correct word — line around, line under, crosa 
— is considered satisfactory; the child is not required to follow 
directions exactly, but only to show in some unmistakable way 
tiist he knows the word in question. 

1 Pieney, L. C. and ^Eeel, H. V. "A Group Test for Meaauring Read- 
ing Vocafaulaty in tbe Rrat Gnde"; in tbe Ekwtmtait iSdkoof Jovnui 
(December, ISIO). toL SI, pp. SM-00. 
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The nhie of a groiqi vocabulary test In tb.e primaiy 
grades. The authors of the Pressey-Skeel test have found 
that the results have a rather high correlation with the 
results obtained in giving the same words as an oral test in 
pronunciation. To ^at extent the ability to distinguish 
real words from nonsense syllables correlates with ability 
to read is not known. However, since it is imi>ortant in the 
first grade to develop a si^t recognition vocabulary, it 
would appear that this type of test would be helpful in 
determining definitely the amount of progress a pupil has 
made with reference to the sight vocabulary. Further 
studies along this line will no doubt be made in the near 
future. 

An adequate eqo^nnent of reading tests. Caution should 
be given as to the danger of drawing condusions from the 
results of one test, especially in the judging of any particu- 
lar pupil. If only one test can be given, probably the 
Monroe test is the best general measure of silent-reading 
ability. The following outline may be helpful to teachers 
and supervisory officers in selecting an equipment of read- 
ing tests: 
I. Group Tests 

1. Short time testa on amount done correctly 

a. Monroe. Bevesb relation of rate and compie* 

hension 
h. Burgess. Scenes reveal the amount done cai> 
rectly 
S. Long time difficult tests 

o. lliomiiike-McCaU. Score reveals amount done 

correctly 
h. Haggerty. Reveals the amount done correctly 
(The only silent-reading test for the first and second 
grades. The upper-grade teat includes a vocabu- 
lary test- Etather expensive) 
tk Tests in rapid narrative reading 

a. Courtis. Bate score in words per minute 
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(Suitable for lowfr middle gmdoi) 
dhen ii no suitable tat for upps gndea) 
4. TocsbuUcy twta 

a. PMMey-SlneL For flrrt gnde 

ft. niomdike. Teeta dbility of papSk to Idcnti(r 

word* by aimiiuity of cluuficstian 
0. HoUey. Comioonty uMd u one item in inewnr- 
itig intelligence 
. n. bidividivl TmU 

1. Gmy Ond'BiMi^ng Tert. An eicdlent initiument to 

UM with apeciftl cue* 
t. J<HK« Voc^uluy Test Teits abiiity of pupiU to pto- 
Dounoe primer wordi in Urta. Good for teating • few 
pupili 
8. Haggert?. Similar to tiw Jones, but ihtater 
4. Gray SilentrBeading Testa. Eioellent for getting an 
accurate measure of rate on • certain type of material, 
with special cases 

S. How BnsuLTs abb difbotiid TBSomiH THxi VsK or 

TE8t8 

A number of reports have been made and published 
showiog bow reaulUi in reading have been improved through 
the uae of standardized testA.^ By w^r of showing what 
may be accomplished, an account will be given here of the 
use of the Monroe tests in the school of which the writer is 
prindpal. 

Reading teste u used In one schooL In May. ISIO, 

' Aa good exsmplM of indi rtndiM the fotlowing may be cited: Obet^ 
holtaer. B. B. "TeaUng the EffideDcy of Reading in the Gndea"; in 
Elmmilarf SeMool Journal (Ftobniaiy. 1B10), toL U, pp. ns-Ht; Waldc^ 
E. D. "Teating Heading in the Sycamcm ScIhm^"; in EUmmttanf School 
Jourmd (Juuary, IBIS), voL 15, pp. tSl-eS; Gn^, Williain S. "Ihe 
Uie of Teats in Improving InitrucUiui"; in Elxmmtary Sdiool Journal 
(October, 1016}, vol. 19, pp. 121-18; Waldnutn, Besiie. "Definita 
ImpioTement of Reading AbilitfiBBFourth-GiadeClau"; ia EttmgtOarji 
SohoU Journal (December, IHO), vol. SI, pp. <TS-80: Zirbei, Laura. 
" Diagnoatic Meamrement aa a Baua of Ptooodun"; in E U mMlarj) SeMoci 
Jomn^ (Handi, 1018), vol. 18, pp. Wfi-«l. 
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Form n of the Monroe tests was given to all pupils in the 
third grade and above, in the Gardenville School, in St. 
Lonis. The results were tabulated and graphs were made, 
showing the relative standing of classes and grades in com- 
parison to the standards calculated by Monroe from the 
results of testing several thousand pupils in each grade. 
The standard represents the median score of the grade. 
The median is about the same as the average. The results 
hy grades for this test may be seen at a glance t^ i^er- 
ring to the graphs on page 256. Figure a shows that all 
the grades were above standard in rate. Figure b shows 
that all grades except the fourth were below standard in 
comprdtension. The graphs also reveal that the hif^iv 
grades were the highest above standard in rate, and the 
lowest below standard in comprehension. 

The results shown by the test were made the basis of 
a teachers' meeting. In discussing the reasons why the 
dasses as a general rule were above standard in rate and 
below in comprehension, it was concluded that this was due 
to carelessness, woridng too rapidly, failure to check up 
or to venfy answers, and to a lack of training in the type 
(^ comprehension involved. It was made clear that the 
problem of the school, especially above the fourth grad^ 
was to woriE for accurate comi»dienBion in reading and 
study under the stimulus of a time limit. During the last 
school year a number of meetings have been held for 
considering the reading problems. Two were given over 
to the problem of getting pupils to check up their onswera 
in careful reading by verifying through re-reading as much 
as was necessary. Exercises for developing facility in quick, 
ready grasp of a fact or relationship expressed, and for 
developing the habit of checking up quickly and accurately, 
were formulated and used in the rooms. 

The test repeated a year later. Figures o and d show the 
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leaultf of the Monroe tests in the same sdiool and grades 
for May, 1930. As the content of this second test vas 
new, there was no possibility of previous experience vith 
the same exercises influencing the result. Figure o shows 
that the record of the sdioc^ in rate in oomparison to the 
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standard is about the same as it was a year ago, but frith A 
more omrked improvement in the lower grades. All the 
grades are shown as being considerably above the standard. 

Figure d shows that all of the grades have made a better 
record in comprehension than was made in 1919, Compar- 
ing Figures h and <{, we see that the seventh and eighth 
grades have a remarkably better record in the compie* 
hension test In 1980 than in 1919. Inatead of being con-/ 
siderably below the standard, they are considerably above. ~ 
The sixth grade is nearer to the standard, but still sli^tly 
below. The fifth grade has risen from a position below the 
standard to a position sli^tly above. The fourth grade is 
somewhat further above the standard than formerly. For 
the school there has been a remarkable gain in comprehen- 
sion, with no toss in rate except a slight one in the sixth 
grade. 

The question naturally arises as to why the mxth grade 
u the only one below the standard in comprehensioi). Its 
rate in relation to the standard is about the same as the 
fourth, the fifth, and the eighth grades, and slightly better 
than the seventh. The reading in the seventh and eighth 
grades tta the preceding year was tau^t by one teacher in 
a departmental unit of four rooms. This teacher is one c& 
«[ceptional training and abiUty, The other teachers of the 
unit have also given attention to the training of the pufHls 
in reading material of their respective subjects. In the 
sixth grade Uie readii^ has not been departmentalized, and 
each of the sixth^rade classes has been taught for a part 
of the year by comparatively inexperienced teachers. 
These two facts probably partly explain why the sixth 
grade has a relatively lower standing than the seventh and 
eighth. But the same conditions apply to the fifth grad^ 
which has made considerably more improvement than the 
sixth. In looking forward to the coming year's work, it Is 
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Important Uut a study shoold be made (^ the reoord of the 
classes and of the individuals in the sizth grade, and that 
the teachers and principal confer aa to the best means of 
stren^ening this evident weakness. 

Conchuiomt from this study. Scientific-standardized 
reading tests should be given regularly toward the beginning, 
about the middle, and toward the dose of the school year, 
and the results should be graphed and used by the principal 
and supervisor as a means ot improving the effidenty ot 
the supervision ot the twwhing erf reading. Hie results of 
these tests may well be made the basis ot group confermcea 
of teachers, with a view to cot^ierative ^orts to improvs 
results. The individual teadten should make caieful 
analysis of the showing of their classes on each particular 
test. Interpretation of the results should lead to improved 
plans for classifying and instructing the pupils in accord- 
ance with individual abilities, attainments, and needs. 
Teachers should learn to diagnose individual cases td weak- 
ness, and provide suitable remedial treatmoit. 

6. Tests wtth 'Mathbiu, at Hand 
Testing Defected. While teachers as a rule give tests 
or examinations in such school subjects as arithmetic, 
geography, and history, in many instances they do not give 
tests on the comprehension of reading material. The 
Cleveland Survey * showed that the failures in reading in 
the first two grades were very much more numerous than 
the failures in arithmetic, but above the second grade the 
failures in arithmetic were very much more numerous than 
the failures in reading. Hie greatest differences in this 
respect were in the intermediate grades. The tests in 
reading and in arithmetic, given as a part of the Survey, 

. 1 Jndd, Oiaite H. ifMiitrMf O* ITwi; <)f tlU FyWi) SoIboIi. 
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proved that the intennediate grades had not succeeded 
better is reading than in arithmetic No doubt the teachers 
had been cheddng up results in arithmetic in an objective 
form, but had not been checking up the results of the read- 
ing instruction. lu addition to giving standardized tests 
two or three times a year, the pupils should be tested at 
least every five or six weeks with tests on rate and com- 
prehension in silent reading formulated by the teacher. 

It requires quite as much training and skill to ^ve good 
tests or examinations as it does to do good teaching. One 
of the important results that should come from the use of 
sdentific-fltandardized testa is the improvement of the tests 
and examinations given by the teacher. The writer does 
not believe that long-drawn-out, formal, set examinations 
are advisable in the grades, but he does believe that the 
results at teaching in oU subjects should be checked up, 
in so far as is possible, in an objective fomi. As a matter of 
fact, pupils like tests of the right sort. Classroom tests in 
reading should be both pleasurable and profitable. By 
studying the theory and content, method and piupose of 
scientific tests, the teacho- will be better able to moke tmd 
give tests that will be more accurate in measuring results, 
and at the same time be much more acceptable to the 
pupils.* 

An InqoOTised second-grade sUentreading test The 
following is a second-grade «lent-reading test, which Misa 
Agnes Dunaford has formulated on a fable in one of the 
supplementary reading books, and which has been used 
with succeeding classes for several terms and has been in 
consequmce developed into a fairly reliable standard. 

* An ekceUoit book for tMdicn to tead; in tliia Monection, la Houm^ 
W. S., JffONfMf H» BuuiU <i 7«<mUv. Hou^litoD MiffliD Cooqwiir, 
1M8. 
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TBxAmim tbsDovb 

1. WiaX h^ipenod to the ftnt? 

8. Whftt did the aot do theD? 

9. What did the dov« throw down to the out? 

4. What did the ant >^P 

5. A few days later what was the dove doing? 
8. What was the man going to do to the dove? 

7. Whatdidthean^dotothemanF 

8. What did the man do thoiF 
'■ 9. What did the dove tbeo do? 

10. What did the dove say to the ant? . 

In applying this test the teacher tells the pu[ula to read 
the story through at their usual rate of reading without 
slipping to re-read or ask about words. They are txAd that 
they will be given a set of questions to answer. When the 
child completes the reading, he places his book in the desk 
and waits until all have finished. Then the pupils write the 
answers to questions given by the teacher. In this way the 
teacher gets a fair idea aa to the rate at which the pupils 
read and observes their reading witb reference to vocaliza- 
tion, lip-movement, finger pointing, etc. 

This teacher reports that this device has aided her in 
judging the silent-reading ability of her pupils more ac- 
curately. After the papers are graded, they are handed 
back to the pupils during a follow-up lesson on the fable. 
The pupils re-read it, and discuss the questions and answers. 
In this way the comprehension of the pupils is improved 
and the experiential value of the fable increased. 

Te^ provided for in readers. Some of the newer read- 
ing texts are making a beginning in providing tests as a 
regular part of the reading instruction. The New Bamet 
Second Reader has twelve test lessons. Two of these les- 
sons are reproduced here to illustrate the two types (A ele- 
ments in comprehension which they test. 
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Taa Yomra Btmnr ■ 
A young robin lived in an &pple-tree sear the door ot ft botlM. 
He wanted to go into the house and hop on the floor. 
"No, no!" said his mother, 
"You must stay with me. 
Little birds are safer 

Sitting in a tree." ''•' 

Young robin gave his tail a fling, and said, "I don't can." 
Then down he flew, and the cat caught him before he had time to 
wink. 

' Oh," he cried, "I'm aoay. 
But I didn't think." 

The {(lowing suggestions snd directions from tihe 
Teacher'a Manual show how to use such a stozy as a read* 
ing test: 

Rate cf aitmi reading: Eighty per cent of the class wiU read the 
story silently in less than seventy-five seconds. A few pu|Hls 
will finish in forty-five seconds or less, seveial may take longer 
than the indicated maximum. 

For this teat the pupils should be siqq>lied with pencils and pi^ter. 

At a signal from the teacher, the pupils, having been directed 
to find the page, begin the reading together. 

The teacher will quietly note the rate of the most rapid readers 
and the slower ones. When all pupils have finished the reading, 
aa indicated by closed books, the teacher proceeds to ask questiona 
and directs the pu}Mls to write the answers. Ample time must be 
allowed for writing, the answers. 

Queriiont 

1. Write the name of the bird you have read about. 

S. Write the words that tell where he lived. 

8, Write the words that tell where he wanted to go. 

4. Write the firat word his mother said to him about it. 

5. Write the three words the young robin answered. 

6. Write the words that tell what the young robin did then. 

7. Write the name of the animal that caught him. 

8. Write the sentence thattells why he didn't mind his mother. 
After the pliers are collected, a few pupils will read the aelectioB 

to the class. 
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B7 keeinng s record of tbe time required for eadi pnpil to nmd 
the teieon lil^tly, the teacher amf obfaun tbe sverage qpeed of her 
clue in ailcot rciuiiiig. 

B7 rfttiog her clua on the aiwwcn to the queetiona, the mar 
obtam aome idea of the ability of each child to imtopret thought 
from ulent reading. Hie aoore at tbe individual puiul ai irell aa 
the clan acore may thus be obtained if the teacher deeirea either. 
lliese may be of value in oottng the progreii tif the clan frran time 
to time in rapidity and accuracy. 

The qoectiotis. with the exception of the last one, it wiQ 
be noted, an purely fsctuat. The last question involves 
selective thinking, or reasoning. This would probably be a 
more difficult question than the others. No scheme of 
grading or scoring is given, as should be to make the plan 
complete. This lesson tests in a rough way the rate of 
reading, and tests principally the factual element in com- 
prehension. 

The second test lesson to be reproduced is as follows: 

Gmsa nq Nahs 

I am thinking of something that is good to drink. We could 
not live without it. It has no taste. It hai no color. We can 
■ee throu^ it. 

It comes from the riven and lake*. It comes from springs. 

We cook with it. It makes us sveet and clean. It ke^ oar 
bouses sweet and dean. 

In winter we skate on it. Fish live in it. Insects like it. 
Nothing could live without it. 

Write its Dam& 

In this lesson rate is tested in the same way as in the 
preceding one, "Hw comprehension of the essential total 
meaning of the unjt is tested. Such a selection is an excel- 
lent one for testing this element of comprebeuuon. 

One other lesson ci the same type is givto entitled, 
" Guesa What It Is." It tells about tbe nut. Tbe other 
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test lessons are similar to the first one, merely testing tbe 
comprehension of the facta. 

The Bolenlus Readers tests. The Boys' and Oirla' 
Readers, for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, by Emma 
Miller Bolenius,^ provide regular tests in silent reading. 
The Teachers' Manual provides for the use c^ five sdections 
in each book for testing. Detailed directions for ^ving the 
tests are stated. Five factual questions are listed for each 
test. The fable and the short tale is the type of unit used 
for test lessons. 

The following, from the Sixth Readert is Qrpkal of the 
tesU: 

TbX FoOUSH BBAHKnT 

1. What did the Bnlimin want? (A the«p) 

2. Who had the dogP (Three rogues) 
8. Who bought the dog? CHie Bnhmm) 

4. What did he think it wss? (A sheep) 

5. What did he pay for it? (A meuure cl rioe and a pot 

of ghee) 

Tbe following scheme for scoring is given in the Maiuial: 

All questions correct A 

One question wrong B 

Two questions wrong C 

Tiaee questions wrong D 

Four questions wrong B 

Five questions wrong F 

Bvahiatiim of ttie Bolenios testa. Teeta like tbe above 
have the following advantages: 

1. The questions are clear and definite, and consequently 
do not admit of misinterpretations by pupils or teach- 

08. 

2. There can be but one correct answer, permitting ao> 
curate, easy, and rapid scoring. 

>Fnbltil»d]^ Hoo^lon MlflUn Convuv, UMO. 
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8. Tlie qnestioiu ue of about equal difficulty, and thoe- 
fore are adapted to a simple scoring plan. 

4. The sdieme of rating the papers is simple, economical 
in time, and suffidentljr accurate for classroom pur- 
poses. 

These readers have made a distinct step forward in help- 
ing teachers to check up results in silent reading. In eadi 
test a definite rate score in terms ctf the number of voids 
read in a minute is secured. Bate standards are provided, 
aiMl teachers are encouraged to have the pujuls know how 
th^ rates cmnpare with the standard for their grade. The 
Manual gives valuable suggestions on what we can leam 
from a test, on diagoous and drill, on the spur of publidty 
(rf individual scores, on ^pealing to class pride, and on 
schemes for class charts. 

The tests are limited to one element is compiehen^on. 
The questions merely require a rq)roduction (^ a fact. 
There is no test of ability to do selective thinking, to reason, 
or to perceive rc^tionships. There is no test of the pupil's 
ability to grasp the essential total meaning or effect oi a 
unit. The comprehension of the organization oS a unit is 
not tested. The author has done well to limit a particular 
test to one element of comprehension. The wide-awake 
teacher will no dot^t devise teats for the other elementa of 
comprehension. 

DifBculties In testing problematical tiilnking fai reading. 
Comprehension of the factual element in reading is, of 
course, the easiest to test. The grasp of the essential total 
meaning or effect of a unit is the nest in order of difficulty. 
Exercises from the Monroe tests, from the Haggerty- 
Noonan tests, and &om the New Bamea Second Reader 
have been given to illustrate tests of this type. 

So far no tests have been devised to test the pupO's com- 
prehension of the organifiation of the unit, Enrdses from 
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the Th(»iMlike Scale and from the Hoggerty HwwUng Ex- 
amination, Sigma 3, have been given to show how to test 
the pistil's ability to do selective thinking, or reasoning, in 
answering a problem question. Testing this elranent in 
comprehension is much more difficult than testing mere 
knowledge of specific facts. The difficulties ^ich teach- 
ers seem to have in testing problematic thinking in silent 
reading may be mmunarized aa follows: 

1. To word problem questions or exerciaeB so that tb^ 

admit of only one interpretation. 
8. To secure a wording so the questiott can be answered 

correctly only by responding with a certain idea or 

thought. 
S. To secure a number ot problems within the average 

ability of the class, not too difficult and not too easy, 

4. To avoid using the question requiring for the answer 
a choice between two alternatives unless all the ques- 
tions are of this type, and a special method of calcu- 
lating the index of comprehension is used. 

5. To select a unit suitable to a relational-comprehenskia 
test. 

7. A fourth-grade tSerU-reading teat 
The above principles will be made more concrete by 
applying them in a critical evaluation of the following re- 
lational comprehension test, used by one of the best teadi- 
ers the writer has ever known, and based on the atory of 
" The Emperor's New Clothes," by Hans Christian Ander^ 
sen, in The Sieerside Fourth Reader. Hie atoiy reads as 
follows: 

Tern Eupxbob's Ninr Cu»h^ 

Man^ years ago there lived an Emperor, who thought so very 

much of grand new clothes that he spent alt his money upon them, 

that he might be veiy fi&e. He did not care about fais aoldien; 
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Ii« did not care to aee tibe pl^. or to drive in tbe ipooda, eicqA to 
■how his new clothea. He hkd b ooftt for vmy hour of the day; 
and jiut 08 they say of a king, "He is in council." k> tkejr ahraya 
Mid of him. '"Die Emperor is in tbe dothet-cloaet." 

In the great city in wliich he lived it was alwaya very meny. 
Every day came many itraugers. One day two rogues came. 
They gave thentselvea out as weavers, and said they knew how to 
weave the flneit stuff any one could fancy. Not only were their 
colon and patterns, they said, very beautiful, but the ckUtca mads 
of the stuff had this wondoful quality — they could wt be seeo 
by any one who was unfit for the office he held, or was too stupid 
for anything. 

"Those wouM be capital clothea!" thou^t the Emperor. 
"If I wore those, I should be able to find out what men in my 
emiKre were not fit for the i^aoet they have; I could tell tbe clever 
from the dunces. Yes, the atirff must be woven for me at CHicel" 
And he gave the two rogues a great deal of cash in han<^ that they 
might begin their work without delay. 

As tor them, they put up two looms, and made as if they were 
working; but they had nothing at all on theb looms. Hey at onoe 
called for the finest silk and the costliest gold, lliis they put into 
their own pockets, and worked at the empty looms till late into 
the night. 

"I should like to know how far they have got on with &e stuff," 
thought the Emperor. But he felt quite uneasy when he thou^t 
that one who was stupid or not fit for his office could not see it. 
He believed, indeed, that he had nothing to fear for himself; 
still, he thought he had better first send some one else to see how 
matters stood. All the peoide in the eity knew what peculiar 
power the stuff had, and all were anxious to see how bad <» how 
stupid their neighbors were. 

"I will send my honest old Minister to. the weavers," thought 
the Emperor. "He can Judge best how tbe stuff looks; tor he has 
sense, and no one knows his place better than he." 

Now the good old Minister went out into the hidl whne the two 
rogues sat working at the empty looms. 

"Metcy on usl" thought the old Minister, and he opened his 
eyes wide. "Icannot see anything at aUl" But he did not say 
this. 

Both the rogvs begged him to come nearer, and asked if the 
color* and the patterns were not pretty, llien they pointed to 
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die empty loom, and the poor old Bdiuter wait on opaung hv 
eyea; but he oould aee nothing, for there waa nothing. 

"Mercyl" thought be, "buhmmc I am really etupidl I never 
thought that, and not a soul must know it. Suiqxwe I am not 
fit for my odScet No, it will never do for me to tell that t could not 
■ee the stuff." 

" You don' t aay anything of it?" said one, as he went on weaving. 

"Oh, it is charming — quite enchanting I" laid the old UinisteTt 
as he peered through hia glouea, "What a fine pattern, and what 
colorsl Yes, I shall tell the Emperor that I am very much pleaaed 
with it." 

"Well, we are glad of that," aud both the weavers; and then 
they named the colors, and explained the atronge pattern. Tim 
old Minister listened closely, that he might be able to repeat it 
when he should come to the Emperor. And he did so. 

Now the roguea asked for more money, and ailk and gold; they 
wanted it all for weaving. They put idl into their own pockety 
and not a thread waa put upon the loom; but they kept on as 
before, and wove at the empty loom, 

The Emperor aoon sent another honest officer of the court to 
•ee how the weaving was going on, and if the stuff would soon be 
ready. He fared Juat like the first: he looked and locked; but, 
aa there was nothing to be seen but the empty loonu, he could 
see nothing. 

"la not that a pretty piece of atuSP" asked the two n^piea; 
and they showed and made clear the handsome pattern which 
was not there at all. 

"I am not atupidl " thought the man; " it must be my good office, 
for which I am not fit. That would be queer enou^, but I must 
not let it be noticed." And so he praised the stuff which he did 
not see, and Mud how pleaaed he was with the beautiful colors 
and the charming pattern. "Yes, it is enchanting," he told the 
Emperor. 

All the people in the town talked of the gorgeous stuff. 

Now, the Emperw wished to see it himself while it was still 
iq>oa the loom. With a whole crowd of chosen men, among whom 
were also the two honest statesmen who had already been there, 
he went to the two cunning roguea, who were weaving with might 
and mun, without fiber or thread, 

"Is not that aplendid?" aaid the two honest atatecmen. **!>oef 
Your Atajesty see what a pattern it has and vrbtt ook>n?'' And 
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then they pdlnted to the enqitj loooi, lor they thooi^t that the 

othen could see the stuff. 

"What's this?" thou^t theKnpaw. "I can aee nothing at 
alll Thifl is terrible. AmIatuiHd? Am X not fit to be Emperor? 
lliat would be the most dreadful thing that could happen to me, 

"Ob, it ii very pretty," he said aloud. "It has mj highest 
api»oval." And he nodded in a contented way, and gased at the 
empty loom; for he would not say that be saw nothing. 

The whole crowd that he had with him looked and loolced, bnt 
they got nothing more out of H than all the rest; but, like ttie 
Emperor, they said, "CHi, that is very piet^I" and they begged 
him to have some dothea made ot this new, pretty stuff, and to 
wear them for the first time in the great fmiceasion that was socMi 
to take place. "It is splendid, ezcellentl" went from mouth to 
mouth, and the; all were like one penon in the way they talked. 

The Emperor gave each of the rogues a ribbon to wear in 
his buttonhole, and gave them the title of Imperial Comt 
Weaveia. 

Tlie whole night before the morning on iriuch the processwn 
was to take pt»ee, the rogues were up and kept mwe than sixteen 
candles burning. The people gobM see that they were hard at 
work upon the Emperw's new dkithes. Tliey made bdieve take 
the stuff down from the loom; they made cuts in the air with great 
shears; th^r sewed with needles without thread; and at last they 
Hud: 

"Now the clothes are ready!" 

The Emperor came himself with his noblest cavalien; and the 
two rogues lifted up one aim as if they were holding something, 
and said: 

"See.herearethetrouserst Here is the coat I Here is the cape I" 
and so on. "It is as li^t as a spider's web: one would think one 
hod nothing on; but that is juat the beaufy of it." 

"Yes," said oil the cavalien; but they could not see anything, 
for there was nothing. 

"Will Your Imperial Majesty be so good as to take off your 
clothes?" sud the rescues; "then we will put on you the new 
clothes, hen, in front of the great mirror." 

The Emperor took off his clothes, and the rogues pretended to 
put on him each new robe, as it was ready. Tltey wrapped him 
about, ud they tied and the? buftoned, and they voi^ hard, 
and the Empeiw tumed round and round before the minor. 
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" "(Ml, how wen they look! how nicdy they fitfaaid all. "What 
• patteml What colors I lliat m a splendid dreas!" 

"They are standing outside with the canopy which is to be 
borne dbove Your Majesty in the iwocessionl" swd the Head 
Master of the Ceremonies. 

"Well, I am ready," replied the Emperor. "Does it not suit 
me well?" And then he turned again to the mirror, for he wanted 
it to loolc as if he saw all his finery. 

The chamberluns, who were to carry the train, stoc^ied down 
with their hands toward ths floor, just as if they were picking up 
the train; then they held it up in the air. Ihey did not dare to 
let it be seen that they could see nothing. , 

So the Emperor went in procession under the rich canopy, and 
bD the people in the streets and at the wbdows said: 

"How fine the Emperor's new clothes arel What a train he 
has to his mantle ! How well it fits him ! " No one would let it be 
seen that he could see nothmg, for that would have shown that 
he was not fit for his office, or was very stupid. No clothes of 
the Emperor's had ever had such a success as these. 

"But he has nothing on!" said a little child. 

"Bi&rcy on us! Just hear that innocent votcel" said his father; 
and one whispered to another what the child had sud. 

"He has notiting on; there's a little child here soya be faai 
nothing on." 

"That's sol Hehas notlung on!" said the whole people at last. 

lliBt touched the Emperor, for it seemed to him that they were 
right; but he thought within himself, "I must go throu^ with the 
procession." And so he held himself a little higher, and the 
chamberlains marched and carried the train, but there was no 
train. t 

Questions and answers. On this story the foUo^ng 
questions were aaked, and tlie type of answers accepted is 
shown opposite. 

Qu^ioni Approximate Anawera accepted 

1 bytheTeach^ 

Par. 1. Why wouldn't the Thou^t too much about his 
Empetor be prepared to meet ckitheg. 
tiouble? 
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Ptr. t. Bow w*m tho officen Ut^t lor office tn itoind. 

Ukdy to loM their potltkuu? If they could n't see the colon. 
If th<7 didn't see what the 
roguet were weaving. 

Tar. 8. bi what way did -the He oould tell who were itiqwl 
Emptor think the clothei or unfit for work, 
would aatiit him? To aee what men ot hu wero fit 

for office, 
4 
Par. 4. Bow did the ngaet 6^ A^ed all the time (or goU and 
oeivetbekiDgf put it in their pocketi. 



Par. S, VHiy was the king He wa« afraid he was not fit br 

ab»id to «>k to see the goodi office. 

hinudf? He mi^t not be fit to be Em- 



Par. 0. Why was the (dd Mis- He could judge the beat and 

btcT the fint one choaen to aee waahonett. 

tiiB weavingF Be was boneet and had aenae. 
He was an honeat man. 
7 

Par. 10. What two queatkini Am I stuind? and. Am I not At 

did the Ifiniiter ask hinueU P for offioeP 



Fv. 10, TVhy did the BSmiater Because he waa ^aH to aaj 

Bay he waa pleased with the there was n't anythbg. 
pattern? If he said no, he would not be fit 

tor his office. 


Par.lS. Why was the Minister Because he had to tdlH to the 
able to describe the color and king. 

pattero to the Emperor? Because he would kqt Qk 8vn« 

thing the weavers said. 
Because he listened to them. 
10 

Who was the only honest one in The child. 
tbetbayf 
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Criticism of the test and questions. The foUoving com- 
mentB on the above questions seem fair, and may be helpful 
to teachers in the formulation of test questions on other 
selections: 

Qvtttum 1. Tbia is a good question for the purpose of the test 
bcx^uae it is clear and definite, requires reasoning, because teach- 
ers would not be likely to diasigree as to the correct answer, and 
because it is of the proper difficulty. The answers do not show 
titat the question was mislntespreted. Eight pupils gave correct 
answers, and nine incorrect ones. 

Quettion t. This is a poor queetion, because it is not closely 
enough related to the content of the paragraph, because teachers 
would dissgree upon the interpretation of the question, and 
because there are too many possibly correct answers. Consider* 
ing only the last objection, we find that only five out of the seven- 
teen answers were counted as right 

Quutton S. This question tests the pupil's perception of rela- 
tion^ipe, and can be answered only by giving one particular 
reason. Only three out of seventeen gave the incorrect answer. 
Zf worded in such a way as to make it slightly more difficult, it 
Would be an excellent question. 

Quetlum i. The answers of the pupils and the grading of the 
teacher show that tliis question involves a too complicated answer, 
if strictly graded, and that teachers are likely to disagree as to 
what would be an acceptable answer. Statements to the effect 
that looms were put up and that the rogues made as though they 
were weaving were counted wrong, while statements to the effect 
that they kept calling for more silk and gold and keeping it for 
tiiemselves were accepted as correct. Probably both ideas are 
required for an adequate answer. The question does not call for a 
sufficiently definite and ^ort answer. 

Qwetion 5. The answers show this to be a very good question. 
There were seven correct answers, and ten that were counted 

Quarfion 8. There are three ideas involved in this: he was 
honest, he had sense, and he was best able to judge. The teacher 
accepted the first as a correct answer, but did not accept either 
of the others unless the first was given also. There would prob- 
ably be dis^reement about what should be accepted as a correct 
answer. The question should be made more definite. 
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Qusition 7. Hill question call* lor a mere repioduction at 
what wai stated, and conaequently doea not involve relational 
comiwebenBion. 

Qtiettion 8. Tbe wording of thia question makes it too difficult, 
as is shown by the fact that only three out of the seventeen gave 
an acceptable answer. The idea involved is an excellent one. 
' The question should be made more specific. Wherever possible 
substitute a more definite ezivessbn for "why." 

Queition 9. Tbia question has the same weakness as the eighth. 

Quution 10. The answer to this question is not specifically 
stated in the reading. Tlia«fore it involves selective thinking. 
Twdv« gave oomct MUweTS. and five wrong ones. 



A better test hj ttie same teacher on tfie same Belectloa. 
The following is a test formulated by the same teacher, after 
reading the preceding criticisma and after becoming familiar 
frith the devices used in sdentifically devised testa: 

Tbii EMPistoB's New Clotbbi 
1. Indicate one reason why the Emperor would not be pv^ 
pared to meet trouble. 

1. Because he did n't have on anny 

8. " " was a coward 

8. " " his soltflers didn't drill 

4. ** " thought only of his dothe* 
A. " " was too old to fight 

S. VihtX was peculiar or unusual about the clothP 
8. Indicate the reason that tells why the Empeiar was faltex> 
cstad in the cloth. 
1. Because he wanted to look handsome 

5. " " thought it was beautiful 
8. " ** alwaysthiokingofclothefl 

4. " it would tell him who was fit for office 
8. " " was cheap 
4. Indicate the one word below that tells the material the 
rogues used on the looms to weave this wonderful cloth, 
silk gold cotton nothing thread 
A. Indicate the one reason below which tells why the Enipenv 
was afraid to see the cloth himself. 
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le he tiiought the rogues would hurt him 
K. " " was too feeble 
8. " " knew the rogues were magici&os 
4, " it might prove he was stupid 
£. " " would blind him 

6. Select' and underline one of'the following as a teason for 
sending the Minister to see the cloth. 

The Minister was; old industrious seuuble kind 

7. Of what two things was the Minister afrwd? 

1. That he was going blind 

2, " " " growing old 
8. " ■• '■ stupid 

4. " " " unfit for office 

5. " the rogues were not honest 

8. Indicate the reason which tells why the Mimsta could 
describe the pattern and colors so well. 

1. Because he had seen it before 

«. " " " helped to weave it 
' 8. " " " listened closely 

4. " " wrote it on paper | 
0. Where did the rogues put the gold and siUc that was ^ven 
themP 

on the looms in a chest in their pockets in the palace 
10. Underline the word which tells who was the only honest one 
in the stoiy 

emperor minister child rogues ofiSceia 

Score values id ques&ms ia reading tests. In the usual 
classroom exeminationa, the. plan commonly followed in 
grading is to give each question the same weight or value. 
In treatises on scientific educational measurement, this plan 
has been criticized on the basis that the questions in such 
an examination are not of equal difficulty, and therefore 
should not be given equal weight in gradiug or scoring. 
In the construction of many scientiScally made testa, the 
authors either selected units of equal difficulty or assigned 
values to the different units according to the difficulty of 
the unit. The method of calculating the degree of diffi- 
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cidty and the value to be asugned to eadi miit tm tfae baais 

of its difficult7 is aomewhat complicated.* 

Tests that have different score values for the different 
units require more of the teacher's time in totaling the scores 
than do tests that assign the same value to each unit. If 
each ^KTcise is given a value of one and the pupil's response 
counted right or wrong, there is much less likelihood ot 
error in scoring and totaling the score. In the typical old- 
fashioned classroom examination, where no effort was made 
to see that the different questions were equal in difBculty 
or in time required in answering, it is evident that we have 
a very poor measurii^ instrument. But the more recent 
studies go to show that, in a set of ten or more questions or 
exercises formulated with a view of having them approxi- 
mately equal In difficulty and in time required for answer- 
ing, the units may be assigned equal score values without 
impairing the accuracy of the measuring instrument to any 
appreciable extent. 

A teacher can refine her test in the following manner: 
After the test has been used with two or three classes, 
determine the number of times each question has been 
missed. In case the results show that a particular question 
is too easy or too difficult in comparison to the other 
questions, eliminate it, change it, or substitute another 
question that will be more likely to £11 the requiremmta. 

II. A Jifih-grade tiUnl-reading test oj both rate and 
comprehetuion 
For this test the following selection from The Raereide 
Fifth Reader was used: 

Tbb Maoic Mask 

' Tliere was once a great and powerful prince. He had hundreds 

(rf Boldiera in hia army, and with their help he had conquered vast 

I RufB. H. O. StaiUticai Melhodt AppHtd to Eduoaiion, pp. tlt-H. 

Bousbtoa Mifflin Coinpan}', 1917. 
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strips of coiutry, over which he ruled. He was wise as well as 
brave; but, though all men feared his iron will and reepect«d his 
strong purpose, no one loved him. As he grew older, he became 
lonely and unhappy; and this made him sterner and colder, and 
moce severe than ever. The lines about his mouth were hard and 
grim, there was a deep frown on his forehead, and his lips rarely 
smiled. (98) 

Now it ha)q>ened tJiat in one of the ciUes over which he had 
come to rule was a beautiful princess whom he wished to have for 
his wife. He had watched her for many months ea she went about 
among the people, and he knew that she was as good and kind as 
she was beautUul. But, because he always wore his armor and 
his heavy helmet when he rode through his dominions, she had 
never seen his face. (177) 

The day came when he made up his mind that he would ask the 
lovely t^neess to come and live in his palace. He put on his royal 
robes and his golden coronet; but, when he looked at his reflection 
in the glass, he could see nothing but what would cause fear and 
dislike. His face looked hard and cruel and stem. He tried to 
smile; but it seemed an unnatural eSort, and he quickly gave it up. 
Then a happy notion came to him. Sending for the court ma^- 
cian,hesaidtohim: (271) 

"Make for me a mask of the thinnest wax so that it will follow 
every line of my features, but paint it with your magic p^nts so 
that it will look kind and pleasant instead of fierce and stem. 
Fasten it upon my face so tiiat I shall never have to take it off. 
Make it as handsome and attractive as your skill can suggest, and 
I will pay for it any price you choose to ask." (348) 

"This I can do," said the court magician, "on one condition 
only. You must keep your own face in the same lines that I shall 
paint, or the mask will be ruined. One angry frown, one cruel 
smile will crack the mask and ruin it forever; nor can I replace it. 
Will you agree to this? " (404) 

The prince had a strong will, and never in his life had he wanted 
anything so much as he now wanted the princess for his wife. (430) 

"Yes," he said, "I agree. Tell me how I may keep the mask 
from cracking." (445) 

"You must train yourself to think kindly thoughts," said the 
magician, "and, to do this, you must do kindly deeds. You must 
try to make your kmgdom happy rather than great Whraever 
you are angry, keep absolutely still until the feeling has gone away. 
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Tr7 to think of waj^ to make yoor nibjccts hiqipier and betta. 
Build schools instead of forts, and hospitals instead at battleships. 
Be gracious and courteous to all men." (318) 

So the wonderful mask was made; and when the pnnce put it on, 
no one would have guessed that it was not his tnie Eace. Hn 
lovely princess, indeed, could find no fault with it, and ahe came 
willingly to be his bride in his splendid palace. (ffSfi) 

The montha went on; and. though at fint the magic mask was 
often in danger of being destroyed, the prince had been as good as 
his word, and no one had ever discovered that it was false. His 
subjects, it is true, wondered at his new gentleness and thoughU 
tnlness; but they said, "It is the princess who has made him like 
herself." (627) 

The prince, however, was not quite happy. When the princess 
smiled her approval of his forbearance anJd goodness, he used to 
wish that he bod never deceived her with the magic mask. At 
last he could bear it no longer, and, summoning the mogtcian. he 
bade him remove the false face. (fl7S) 

"If I do. Your Royal Highness," protested the magiciaii. "I can 
never make another. You must wear your own face as kmg as 
you live." (703) 

*'Better so," cried the prince, "than to deceive one whose love 
and trust I value so greatly. Better even that she should despise 
me than that I should go on doing what is unworthy for her sake." 
(740) 

Then the magician took o& the mask, and the prince in fear and 
anguish of heart sought his reflection in the glass. As he looked, 
his eyes brightened and his lips foirved into a radiant smile; for 
the i^ly lines were gone, the frown had disappeared, and his face 
was moulded in the exact likeness of the mask he had worn so 
long. And, when he come mto the presence of his wife, ahe saw 
only the familiar features of the prince she loved, (884) 

Measuiiog the rate. At the end of two minutes a mgnal 
was given. At this each pupil marked the last word read^ 
and then continued to complete the reading of the story. 
After finishing, each pupil put his book in the desk and 
Waited until all had finished. Later, after the comprehen- 
sion test had been tried, each pupil determined the number 
of words read by the aid of the numbers entered at the 
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rad fd eadi paragrapli, and divided by two to get the num- 
ber of worda per minute, lliia number constituted the 
rate score. 

Measuiing the comi>reh6DSion. For this a set of ques- 
tions was formulated and tried with one class. A revised 
form was tried with another class in an effort to get a set 
of questions of about equal flifficulty. A third form, vhich. 
follows, was given to a room of forty pupils, and the value 
assigned to each question was approximately according to 
the difficulty of the questions. 

Comprehension questtons on " Hie Magic Mask." The 
numbers in parentheses following each question are the 
values finally determined upon for the question, the total 
of values for the paper being 100. 

Thb Maoic Made 
1. Underiine the one word below which best deacribes the face 
of theprince at the beguming of tbe aUity. (S) 

Good beautiful cruel sad serious kind 
ft. nnderlme the one reason below which tella why the [^nce 
did not wont the princesa to see his face. (B) 
(a) Because he wanted to hide hia face 
(6) Because he waa afraid she would not marry him 
(e) Because the princess was rich and powerful 
(d) Because the prince was shy and timid 
8. Mention one thing the magician told the prince not to do to 
keep from ruining the mask. (15) 
"nic prince was told not to 

4. Mention one thing the prince was told to do to keep the mask 
from cracking. (IS) 

He was told to ' 

5. Write two words used in the story to describe the princess. 

(a) (a) (6) (10) 

0. tJnderime the one reason below that tells why the i»ince 
was not quite happy, (fi) 

(a) Because he deceived the princess by wearing the mask 
lb) Because he had the mask taken off 
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(e) Because the prixtceM was pcqmhr witfa the people 
(<i) Becaiue he was rich and powerful 

7. Whom did the peoi^ think had caused the great change in 
theprinoeF (10) 

S. Because he wm not quite h^i^, what did be have the 

magiciaD do in regard to the ma^? (fl) 

9. Underiine the one ol the words below whidi describes the 
face of the prince at the ckwe of the stoiy. (U) 
cruel good kind sod serious beautiful 
10. Underline the one reason below which explains why the mask 
is called the magia mask. (10) 
(a) Because it bad a winnmg face 
{b) Because no one could see the mask on the pnwo 
(o) Because it was a fahK face 
(d) Because the mask did not break 

Summary of coodusioiu regarding testing In readlo^ 
FVom our study the following cxmclusiona seem to be 
warranted: 

I. Attainment in rilent reading has not been chec^d np 
in an objective way as it should be. Occasioual testa 
of rate and comprehauion, devised by the teacher, 
should be given. 

S. The usual classroom teats or examinations are seri- 
ously inaccurate as measurements of ability and attain- 
ment, (a) because teachers differ widely in grading the 
same set of papers, and (b) because the plan of assign- 
ing equal values to questions that vary widdy in 
difficulty gives an inaccurate measure. 

8. Classroom tests in comprehension may be improved, 
(o) by a clearer wording of questions; and (6) by 
using some of the types of responses used In scientific 
tests, such as checking one of a number (^ listed 
answers, placing a line or cross correctly on a drawii^; 
(c) by using questions upon which there will be a 
minjmiim of disagreement in grading; and (d) by 
couuderiug answers wholly right or wholly wrong. 
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4. A mate aocunite grading or scoring will be secured, 
(a) by having aU tbe questions of equal difficulty, ot 
(6) by assigning values to the questions according to 
difficulty. 

B, It ia sometimes better to separate the test^ upon 
different phases of comptebension, such as the knovl- 
edge of the facts, the understanding d the rational 
relationships expressed, and the grasp of the central 
idea or the essential total meaning or effect. 

6, Bate should be tested in terms of the nimiber of words 
read per minute. Pupils should compare their ratea 
with standard rates, and note progress from time to 
time. Bate tests should always be followed by some 
definite check on comprehensioD, to ensure that the 
pupils really do the reading reported. 

■ 7. Vbx aw Readihq Tests ih Bubal Schoou 
Standardized reading tests may be very econonucally 
used in rural schools, because all but the yoimgest pupils 
may be tested at the same time. The small number of 
pupils in a class makes it possible for the teacher to examine 
carefully the individual results for evidences of weaknesses. 
There is more cqjportunity for remedial treatment in ac- 
cordance with individual needs. There is excellent op- 
portunity in the one- or two~room school for groupii^ 
pupils, according to results shown by the tests, for train- 
ing exerdses in silent reading. The administrative problem 
ot permitting a fifth-grade excellent reader to be grouped 
with eighth-grade readers of equal reading ability is easier 
in a rural school than in a graded school with one or more 
rooms for each grade. 

But little work has as yet been done in measuring results 
in our rural schools. In so far as studies have been mad^ 
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it ■ vojrcf HleBl tut nml Ksoob nc nove n BBBd of nc 
^j» ji l» m g ami fj^j wg <]( m^fif leMfins tkn sk citr idnob. 
Tbe following a a saniinuT at condnamt dnwn Eram a 
study in nlent readmg in the nml sdioob of Smta Claim 
Cmuttf , CaUoniia, made bj Bidianl ZocDer.* and maf be 
talccn •• typical of oooditicxii irindi a mate gonenl tneof 
standaidtaed tots mmld in all fvobability leveaL iSx. 
Zadia dimm the foOownig cnn c hi A M bom hit ttadjz 
I. Tlw ran) Mboob of diii ecNuttT Id below tbe rtaadanfind 

■coKt IB leading, taptaaSj in the lower padcs. 
C Hm npai adwob in the oaanty eanpue fftTorab(j witih tiie 
citT Kboob of San Joae in the late (i< icadiiqt bnt boHi Ul 
beloir the ftandaid. 
S. Hie rani icboiA of tite ooanty bit bdow the San Joae 
ithorftin tbemnnbcrofpwntewprodocwHromtlieinateml 
md. 
4. A great vaiutioa of abiK^ k diowii between individiial 

poiMla in every cla« and gnde. 
0. Progrcai from grade to grade it irTegnlar, and even a 'nrj 
notkeable retardation ocean boon tbe aevmtb to the cjf^ith 
grade. 
0, The one- and two-teacher tdioob do mf erior wock in re*^ 
tng, u compared with the larger ■cboole, which are foettts 



FACTUAI. QUESTIONS 
1, Name tbe two demmU mnnired by tbe Gr^r OratBcwfiDg T^et 

I. NamefoivpoiiitatokeepinmiiidiiiMlectiiigkBlait-feHliiigtcA. 
8. Name two Tocabnlirr teiU. 

4. Name four group nlent-reeding tota difcnned in tlu« dupter. 

A. Name s rilent-MMliiig teat that meutira rate of leading of the moee 

rapid ^pe. 
0. Name two ailent-icading tfata that do not meuare rate. 
7. What doeii ttie Jones tert mcanac? 

5. What does thaTboTDdike Vocabulary Teat meenireF 

0. Enumerate three diScultiea that teacher* have in frwning qnwtiona 
for teating comprehenaiarL, other than mere (actual comprehendon. 

■Zeidler, Richard. "Teati in Silent Reading in the Hioal Schoob 
of SanU Clara Coun^, CaJifomM"; in Eltmentirir Bdteol Jtmrmal @c^ 
tmher, IfllO), toL 17. »>■ »-«• 
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PROBLEMS VCR STUDY AND DISCDSSION ' 

1. There are twenty points in the above set of qnettjoni. Gire yoWMXI 
a teat, creditingS per cent foi each point con«ct. 

2. Why is nXe an important factor in testing oral reading? 

3. What leBAon might be advanced agunst luing the Gray Oral-Bead- 
ing Test regularly for classroom testing? 

4. Devise a simple plan for a claMroom test of oral reading that will be 
economical in time eipenditure, fairly accurate, and that would 
provide data for follow-up remedial work. 

B. What value do you place upon testing the alnlity to set tike mcMiiiig 

from listening to oni reading? 
fl. Criticize the questions tot the Gray Silent-Reading Test. 

7. What are the two essential differences between the Monroe and tbe 
Courtis tests? 

8. Oiscusa the advantages and disadvantages of the Burgess test. 

9. Give an adverse criticism on the Monroe test. On the Courtis test. 
On the Thonidike-McCall test On the Haggerty-Noraun test 
On the Burgess test. 

10. What is the essential difference betwe»i the Jones Yocsbulair Test 
and the Thomdike Vocabulary Test? 

11. Beport upon the advantages you have noted in the use of standard- 
iied reading tests in your cla^room or sdiool. 

12. In what respect is the Monroe test superior to tike Courtis test as a 

IS. Discuss essential differences between scientific tests and the usual 
type of examination . 

14. Is it possible to modify the usual type of classroom examination to 
conform mote nearly to scientific tests? How? What are the dxiti 
difficulties in doing this? 

IB, Do you think the use of a story for testing purposes, such as "The 
Magic Mask," will be likely to be a hindrance to the child's apprecia- 
tiou of the story? 

15. Of the group silent-reading tests discussed, which one is best adapted 
for iwe in a one-room rural school? Why? 

Note: Since this chapter was written the author and Miss Lucile C. 
Murphy have devised a series of Narrative-Reading Scales for the middle 
and upper grades, which are published by tbe Fi^>lic Scboo! Fnblislung 
Company, Bloomington. Illinois. 



CHAPTER X 

INDITIDDAL DIFFERENCES, AND SPECIAL INDIVIDnAL 

AND GROUP INSTRUCTION 

lodlTidttal differences in reading aMU^. The tue ot 
■cientific tests, especially in connectioa witli school sur^ 
veys, has directed the attention of educators to the vei7 
great individual differences in reading ability within a 
grade or a class. In a very interesting and important vol- 
ume on reading, Dr. Judd makes the following interest- 
ing observation > as to the individual differences in reading 
abili^ iriiich lecent studies have revealed: 

Tliere are many pupils who are forward in their reading. In 
the second and third grades they show a power of CMnprehen- 
■ioD and a rate which compare with those of many an uiq;>ei^ 
grade pupil, 

1. ImtviDUAi. DirrEBBNCBs AitoNQ Sncra-GRADB Puma 
A staij of variability. The large variability to be found 
in almost any intermediate-grade class is clearly illustrated 
by the accompanying table (Table ir; see page 283), which 
shows the results of a test of the pupils c^ four sixth-grade 
classes, a total of eighty pupils. 

What these tables show. The Ubie for rate should be 
read as follows: In the sixth-grade first-quarter class, 1 . 
pupO was in the 140-149 rate-group; in the second-quarter 
dass, 1 pupil; in the third-quarter class, 9 pupils; and in the 
fourth-quarter class, 1 pupil — maUng a total of 12. Read- 

' Judd. Chorica H. Rtadaig, lU tfalun and DetdtptitnL Chapter vm 
dealt with Uk problem ot individiul dificKOoes, 
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Tabue IV. SBowUni Bbcxiiujb or Fodb Sixm-^RADii Ci^ubkb 

OK THE MONBOE SiLCNT-RIUlDIHG TBBIS, MaT, llttO 



No.pupiU 


NcpupiU 


Slandard 
Median* 
Oct.. 1930 


Bate 


Quarter 


1 




duarter 


1 


Standard 
Median* ■ 


OtaiU 


Rote 


» 


« 


3 


i 


1 


2 


3 


4 


ScoMOradt 


VIII 
VII 
VI 

V 

IV 

m 


IS3 
ISO 

lie 

98 
77 

es 


140-119 
ISfr-lSB 
IW-IW 
110-118 
100-lOS 
90-9B 
80-89 
70-79 

60-ao 


I 




( 


1 

I 

i 

a 
s 
1 

1 


i« 



18 
IS 

IS 


U-i9 
40-U 
85-30 
SO-3* 
20-89 
80-21 
16-10 
10-14 

s-g 






1 

« 
s 

7 
6 

1 








i 

i 

i 

2 


i 


3 
S 
6 
3 
1 


1 

I 

1 
6 

e 

8 

» 


i 

D 
3 
1 
10 
23 
3S 
13 
8 


«.i vra 

86.0 VII 

18.1 VI 
US V 
18.3 IV 

B.S III 






Total 


n 


u 


U 


eo 


80 


Total 


11 


lA 


ei 


to 


80 





ing down the column on rate we see that for the 60-69 group 
there waa 1 first-quarter pupil, 2 second-quarter pupils, and 
1 fourth-quarter pupil. Likewise, in the table for compre- 
faensi(Hi, in the 25-^9 group there are i first-quarter pu- 
pils, 4 second-quarter pupils, 3 third-quarter pupils, and 1 
fourth-quarter pupil. Studying the individual classes, we 
note that the pupils of the first quarter range from 140 to 
60 in rate, and from 30 to 5 in comprehoision. 

The tables show a wide variability in attainmrat in both 
rate and compreheosttHi in each of the four classes. The 
fourth-quarter class has the widest variation, conadering 
both rate and comprehension. These four classes represent 
the pupils of two rooms. They constitute the complete 
sixth grade of the school. It will be noted that the attain- 
ment in rate raises from third-grade attainment to above 
eighth-grade attainment. The comprehension ranges from 
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third-grade attunment to an attunment very madi above 

eighth'grade attainment. 

The question naturally arises aa to what variability 
would be found within this group of eighty sixth-^ade 
pupils, considering both rate and accuracy of comprehen- 
sion. In ^[x)ut an hour's time the writer examined these 
eighty papas, and made the foUoving groui»ng: 

Ortmp ffamher 

Bapid and Accuiate 

(Bate, 118-140; Aocmacy, 75-100 per cent) 8 

Raind and Inaccurate 

(Bate, IIS-UO; Accuracy, 60 per cent or below) 18 

Medium in Bate, or Comprehenaioo, or in both SS 

Slow and Accurate 

(Bate, 0-80; Accuruy, 75-100 per cent) 8 

Slow and Inaccuiate 

(Bate, 0-80; Accuracy, 60 per cent or bdow) 10 

Special cksslflcatioQ for readlitg. In so far as one can 
judge from the data of one test, it is apparent that the 
pupils in this grade are in need erf widely different methods 
of treatment in so far aa this type of reading ability is in- 
volved. No doubt a great deal more could be accom- 
plished in a month's time, in improving the rate and ac- 
curacy in reading of the pupils of this grade, by a special 
regrouping of the pupils than could be accomplished in the 
same time by maintaining the regular classification. Of 
course, additional data, including the teacher's judgment of 
the pupil, should be taken into consideration in making 
su<^ a special reclassification. But, presuming the above 
grouping to be approximately correct for the type of reading 
represented in the Monroe test, the two teachers could re- 
group the pupils according to the above scheme and differ- 
entiate the content and the method of the reading to their 
great advantage. The group of eif^t very superior read- 
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ers could veU be permitted to read independently for thdr 
own pleasure, or occasionally to work as a team and give 
a report of their reading, or a dramatization to the other 
groups. The group that is slow and accurate undoubtedly 
needs speed drills, and large amounts of the extensive type 
of reading. The group that is rapid and inaccurate needs 
training earercises for carefully checking comprehension. 
Those who are slow and inaccurate very likely need to be 
given simpler reading material, and to be instructed under 
methods more akin to the primary reading methods. 

2. Sfzicial Gbottfinq within a Room 
Individual differences in roomB. In almost any graded 
school, sufficient individual differences in reading attain- , 
ment will be found to justify a grouping different from that 
of the two legular classes in the room. , To illustrate how 
this may be done an account will be given of how a two- 
class room of seventh-grade pupils and a two-class room of 
fourth-grade pupils were each reclassified into three groups 
for reading instruction. 

It was thou^t that the grouping in the intomediate and 
upper grades should he done principally upon the basis of 
silent-reading accomplishment. Three factors were taken 
into account: the teacher's judgment, as indicated by the 
pupil's rating in reading as shown on the pupil's scholar- 
ship record; the pupil's scores in careful silent reading, as ' 
measured by the Monroe test; and the pupil's scores in 
more rapid sUent reading, as measured by " The Magic 
Mask " test, described in the preceding chapter. 

/, TvM tevmih-grade cUusea regrouped for reading 

The seventh-grade room consisted of forty-seven pupils. 

The followitig gives an idea of the grouping of these, and of 
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the data used in making the regroaiHng. Only the aooni 
for the fai^iest and lowest pupil in each group are given. 



Tabu T. Data iob RKMUtmifQ Two Ssnanv-Gaun 

CLABBBB IN BaAUIKI 







Mtmn 


mTml 


MaiieU^Tml 


Ttacktr'tOrad, 


(tov 


Rmk 
























BaU 


(kmp. 


BaU 


Cpmp. 


a.h,t.d.* 


A 

11 

papa. 


11 


IM 

in 


41 
80 


403 

an 


M 
80 




' B 

80 

pupU. 


1 
■0 


iss 

101 


n 


ITS 


100 
80 




" c 
le 

papa. 


1 
la 


in 

78 


ig 


iS9 

Ilff 


80 
40 





In the main, the rating one would give a pupil on the 
basis of tiie results of the two tests would be about tbe same 
as tbe teacher's rating made previous to the giving of the 
tests. But there are occasional exceptions, as are indicated 
in the tabulation above. For instance, by far the best 
pupil in the room, in so far as the tests indicate, wa^given 
a grade of c, or average, just a few weeks previously. 
Likewise, the poorest pupil in tbe room in the tests had been 
given a grade of c by tbe teacher, while a number of other 
pupils had been given d and one pupil e. In all cases 
where the rating by tests and the rating by tbe teacher 
differ considerably, special scrutiny should be given to the 
pupil's responses in redtation. In some cases check tests 
should be given. 

Any speda) regrouping, aa indicated in the ^»ve table 
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. of results, should, at course, be subject to an easy Mhiftjing 
of pupils from one group to another as the future progress 
of the pupils seems to indicate as desirable. After several 
lessons it was evident that two or three of the pupils from 
the C group should be placed in the B group, and one or two 
diifted from the B group to the C group, 

ClasswoA after regrouping. A brief account will be 
given of the plan of handling the classwork after the re- 
grouping. The departmental program provides for two 
^hty-minute periods a week in reading for the room. 
Thirty minutes was given to each of the B and C groups, - 
and twenty minutes to group A. During the sixty min- ' 
utes that groups B and C were reciting, group A did in- 
dividual reading or group preparation, in an unused room, 
for a dramatization or report to be rendered to the pu- , 
pils of the other groups. This phase ot the plan has been 
especially stimulating to the forward group, and has served . 
to bring interesting examples of accomplishment before the 
backward group. The following is a partial list of the 
possible reading activities of a forward group of this type: 

1. Individual reading of books and individual brief reports to 
the other pupils of the room, giving reasons for retxiDiniending 
a particular book to them. 

2. Group reading of a story, and telling the story to the other 
pupils. 

. 8. Group reading of a story, and dramatizing for the other 
pupib, 

4. Group reading of a short play, and dramatic reading froni 
the books for the entertainment of the other pupils. 

5. Group readmg of a book, each pupil reporting Iniefly upon a 
chiqit«r or section to the other pupib. 

6. Group work on illustrative projects, for exhibition during 
oral reading or reporting. 

Most of the pupils in group C are slow readers, and in- 
ferior or poor in comprefaeusioa. In addition to training in 
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compreheiisioii, this group is bong given speed drills of the 
various types given in Chapter VIII. Tbey have been 
given the Thomdike Visual Vocabulary Test and lessons for 
vocabulaiy training are being planned. 

Very much easier material than that usually given 
seventh-grade pupils, too, was found necessary for this 
group. Material from The Rxcernde Fifth Reader (fifth 
grade) has proven to be very interesting, and quite difficult 
enough for experiential content lessons for this group. 
The Intermediate-Grade Series of Lestoru m CrnnmunUy 
and National Life ' have been used to good advantage for 
training in attacking study problems. An assignment 
containing a series of questions on the sections and para- 
graphs of the different lessons, similar in form to the one 
given on page 176, can be made up on any cX these lessons 
to increase the interest in it and to aid in the comprehen- 
sion of it. These Leaaotu are also very useful for silent* 
reading tests of an infonuational character. 

II. Two fourth-grade dauet regrouped for reading 

The tabulation (Table Ti; see page SSd) shows a similar 

regrouping for a fourth-grade room of forty-one pupils, 

again only the scores for the highest and lowest pupil in 

each group being given. 

Compare line one in the above tabulation, which is the 
record of the best reader in the room, with the last line, 
which is the record of the i>oorest reader. The former 
makes an average seventh-grade showing, while the latter 
is below a third-grade average. Such wide individual 
differences within a class make special individual or group 
instruction necessary in order to administer effectively to 
the individual needs of the pupils. 

* See footaote, pBce 77. 
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T&BUfr VI. Data fob 


Ebohoupotg Two FocBTH-GaiDii 
Ci'ABa&a 






Monroe Teil 


Magic MatkTeil 


r«KW.6f<A 


Group 


ibtni 




















Bote 


Comp. 


Rale 


Comp. 


a.i.e.d. » 


A 
8 


High 


W 


20.6 


«W 


80 




Low 


00 


18.4 


166 


M 




B 

IB 
pupili 


High 
Low 


85 

ei 


11.S 


Ml 
100 


60 
20 




C 

14 

pupiiB 


High 
Low 


76 


13.4 
«.7 


123 


10 





Needed treatment of the problem presented. The oral 
reading aa well as the silent reading of this fourth-grade C 
group indicated that these pupils were still in the primary 
reading sta^. Consequently, considerable amounts of 
oral reading and phonetic analysis should be done. There 
may be exceptional pupils in this group who will not be 
helped by oral reading. But all of the reports of special 
remedial instruction with this type of pupil indicate that 
the phonetic method quite generally proves helpful. 

The objection is sometimes raised that it will be difficult 
to get interest in a group of this kind owing to the absence 
of those who respond readily. This is likely to be the case 
unless there is a radical readjustment of content and 
method. The writer observed this group in cme of the 
most lively reading recitations he ever visited. The teacher 
had wisely secured a set of attractive second readers, and 
^ven the group the story of " Peter Rabbit " to read. 
There was no difficulty in arousing interest or enthusiasm 
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in tfae discusnon tlut followed. It was intoesting to 
observe that only one of these pupils had ever read this 
stoiy before. The first essential with a group of this kind 
is to provide simple, easy, and interesting material. As 
the group improves in fluency in oral reading, the amount 
of silent reading may be increased. Training exercises in 
rate, in comprehension, and in vocabulary should be used 
frequently. 

Group B of this fourth-grade room has passed beyond 
the primary reading stage- These put»ls need only small 
amounts of oral reading. During one recitation period this 
group was carried well into a long story from Grimm, and 
during the following study period they completed reading 
it, a total <^ about eight thousand words. TVhile some 
traiQing exercises were given to this group, the experiential 
content type of silent readu^ predominated. 

///. How to handle the reading in a tpeeiaUy regrouped 
second-grade room 

la almost any second- or third-grade room, we shall find 
fluent oral readers with a ready grasp of the content. We 
shall also find the pupils who are mcoe or less charactoistic 
of the immature oral reader and who show little ability in 
getting thought from the printed page. Standing between 
these two groups will be a somewhat latter group of about 
normal attmnment. A rearrangement of the pupils into 
these three groups makes it possible for the teacher to 
provide more effective reading activities, experiences, and 
training for each of these three types of pupils. 

Using reading tests. While the teacher's judgment of 
the pupils will be the main factor in determining the group 
each child should be in, certain tests should be given to 
provide supplementary evidence, such as the Pressey group 
vocabulary test, and the Courtis, the Monroe, or the 
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Haggerty-Noouan silent-readjig teat, llie Gray oral- 
reading test and the Gray " Tiny Tad " silent>reading test, 
both of which are individual tests, should be given to 
pupils particularly in need of special diagnostic study. 

The reading work of tiie upper group. The upper group 
consists of those who have attained a smooth fluent oral 
reading. There should be a minimnm of orat-readii^ 
experience and a maximum of silent-reading experience for 
this group. The following types of work are among those 
that are feasible. 

1. Extensive rapid Bilent reading of long units and of books. 
S. Careful silent reading of exercises requiring written response 
to fact questions and to problems. * 

3. Careful silent reading of exercises requiring a drawing, a 
construction, or a similar type of response. 

4. Audience reading to the room preceded by group confer- 
ence and practice. 

This forward group is capable of profiting by more non- 
recitation individual and group activity than the other two 
groups, if the teacher uses the retntation time, allowed this 
group, mainly to direct and stimulate such activities. The 
result of this plan for the forward group will be of much 
greater educational value than the result for them under the 
usual two-class procedure. 

The work of the middle group would be about that for the 
second grade in the chapter on the primary grades. 

The work of the slow group. There will be a mnTimnm 
of phonetic and oral-reading work with the slow group, 
with a variety of plans for building up meaning concepts 
for the printed words, phrases, and sentences. It will be 
necessary to study the individual deficiencies and apply 
suitable remedial treatment. Very easy simple reading 
material should be used until the pupils have improved in 
fluency in oral reading and a ready grasp of the content 
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S. Thb RBADma Fbobleu in the Special ob Ungbaded 
Room 

Many progressive school systems separate tlie seriously 
backward pupils from the regular classes, and place them in 
special or ungraded classes or rooms. Lack of ability to 
read is one of the reasons for pupils not being able to suc- 
ceed in the content subjects. A large percentage of the 
pupils placed in ungraded classes because of failure to do ' 
the work (^ the regular classes are poor reados. The 
following is the record of some poor readers in an ungraded 
room: 
TABbB Vn. RzcoBD OF FooB B««iniM m AN Uk^laded Booh 





Ag, 


Gmd* 


Teadur'M 
Oradt 


8toufuv<u«i«m£vtH<*. 


"T 


o«w-. 


Uaimt 


UagicUaA 




Oral A. 


Bats 


Omp. 


Bala 


CWp. 






4A 




W 


101 


10 


88 


10 






BA 


h^iot 





to 


4 




10 






4K 




K 


M 


8 


184 









liK 







101 


15 


174 









m 


inferior 


80 


43 


10 


« 


BO 




IS 


iU 


poor 




M 


10 




70 



Pupils 1 and 2 have speech defects which account for 
their inability to read orally. Pupil 5 was examined in the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic at the age of ten. He was 
reported as normal in intelligence, but as probably having 
visual aphaeia, or word-blindness.* All of these pupils ate 
in need of special expert training in reading. 

> For an Interesting account of cues of this type ace Sdunitt, Clua. 
"Congenital Word-Blindnesa, or luability to I^arn Xo Be&d": in £b- 
rnntory School Jound (Ma?. 1918), voL 18, pp. 080-700. 
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Remedial liratructiotL With oveir-^ged papila whose 
reading achievement is still in the primary stage, phonics 
and oral reading of easy material have been found to be 
helpful.* Some of the pupils whose records are given in 
Table vn have reached only first- or second-grade at- 
tainment in reading. It would not be advisable, though, 
to give them first and second readers. It will be better to 
use books with short sentences, printed somewhat on the 
order of a primer or first reader, but with a content ot 
intoest to older pupils. Hie following are some books tA 
this type: 

The Four Wonden; CaUon, Wool, Unen, SUk, Siilliiig. Band 

McNally Company. 
Weaeen and Other Workara, Hall, Rand AfeNally Cata^vay. 
Etkimo Storiei, Smith. B&nd McNally Company. 
Storieiojike United SbitM for YaungReadera. Ed.Pub.Co. 

In addition to considerable amounts of phonics and oral 
reading, there should be a great deal dt retelling of what 
is read and discussion of simple problems. Every effort 
should be made to find out the interests of such pupils and 
provide silent reading that will appeal to them. There 
should be plenty of easy, interesting material for silent 
reading. In the regular classes, these pupils have been 
attempting to read material far iieyond their level of reading 
ability. Trwung exercises for increasing rate, improving 

■ lie following referenee* (five perhaps the bert help we have Bt the 
pKBcnt time on methods of imprgring the reading ot eeriouil; backward 
and letarded pupils: 

1. Jiidd, Giarles H. Readint; Iti Nature and Dmtlopmmi, diap. v. 
"Special Experiments in the Traimng ot Pupils." 

8. Anderaon, C. J., and Merton, Elda. "Bemedial WoA in Beading"; 
in Blemeniary Sduxd Journal (May and June, IWO), vol. 80, pp. 6SS-T01, 
772-81. 

S. Gray, WUiam S. "Individual Difficulties in Sileut Beading in the 
Fourth. Elfth, and Sixth Grades"; in the TwentUik Ytarboolc c^ tkt Nit. 
tionid Socittg/or the Study qf Eitteation, part U, 
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comprehenrion, and inereaang the ntent-Ksding TOcabn- 
lary should be liaed. 

£vei7 effort possible should be mode to provide specific 
puiposea for reading. In the manual work, give the boy 
n^o is interested in making a medtauical toy the printed 
instructions and drawings, and let him try to work out the 
meaning of the reading matter.^ 

IndMdaa] diffetencea In nml sgIiooIb. The imQci[^ 
of daaaification according to reading adiievement, as de- 
veloped in this chapter, may readily be applied in one-^tKun 
rural sdioola*. The reading work must necessarily be by 
small groups. The grouping need not be according to the 
regular grade grouping. The ungraded rural school has 
some advantage in this respect over the school oS one or 
more rooms to a grade. A pupil who may be r^ulariy 
counted as a fifth-grade pupil in the one-room schocd should 
be allowed to take reading with the seventh-grade group if 
a series of tests shows him to be of sevaitfa-gtade reading 
achievement.' . 

PBOBLEMS FOB STDDY AND DKCCSSION 
1. ExpUn what U mcMit by indiTidiMl diflennoH by gMng sane 

IDiMttfttive exui4)]cs. 
K. Ib Kgroiq>ing an vppet-gi»^ room of piqrik for tckding inrtnictioi^ 

mhj is it better to lue alent'^Mdins ability u « baa* mtbtt tbau 

(as) readingf 
g, (^v« •^umenti »gaioA gtoupSag pt^iili accoidiDg to aU!)!;. 

Give uguDWDtj tor groupiBg pupiU accxnxliiig to atuli^. . 

Wbat appun to be the mwn ismie in tbe cM>at«F 
4. niiy would one silrat-readiDg tot not be nifficieiit ■• a basa lor 

groiqiing piq>ib for readinj instntctifni? 

■ Ilie folknring ii an excellent book for this parpoae: n* Bt^i Book o/ 
MtdianieiU ModtU, by William B. Stout. liUle, Btoiro It Company. 

* For BO inteMrting account of the nw ot teita in rural ichocJi ne tbe 
{(Jkming: "Uahig Standardiied Testa in Bursl Scfaoob tat GraAng 
I^upoKs." by Sapt. Samuel S. Braoki; io JiMtmi ^ Edtteatiomat B*- 
tank, November. lOeO. 
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5. Select tliree ateDdardiMd reading testa thmt vodU give tbe beit 
' combined record to use as » baaii tar grouping Utird-gnwle pupil* for 

reading instruction. For grouping eighth-giwle piqiila. 

6. Rank your piqnls in order of «ilent-reading ability. Hen give them 
two tUrat-iesding testa and rank tlmn ocowling to the leniltf. 
Compare your subjective ranking with tbe objective ranking. In 
the cases al mariced differencea in r«n]dng make a outful study of 
these pupils, and decide wbicti of tbe luikingi ii tbe moK nearly 

7. Write « twief mimaaay of thii duptM. 
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Aoddeut pKnrentloii, oaed at itmlBag 

mstaiul In, 77. 
Aotioii OBfdB, 204. 
Aetimi, litenrture nt, 13S. 
JMloaaenteaaetmnd diiecUona, 168. 
AdroitUM, litMBbm itf, ISij. 
^tthetle vahiaa, nppradation of, 82. 
Ainu, ipeeifio, 3; and metiiodB In 

prlniMy gndea, 83; of initruotion, 
\ In cleoMnUir fdwol, mmnMiy, 

S7; in tlie intannediBte srades, 71. 
AuMint and difficulty cf Ut«ru7 

•eleotioni, 76. 
Analy^ ol nuntina, 191. 
j^tplicstion of latding kbiHtr to 

ovayday problama, 5. 
Appreciation and rate In imrlliii; * 

■tory, 4S; how to devdq), 80-80; 

vi poetry throuBh oral reading, 3S. 
AKireaiatlon at litenttum, 5, SO. 



84. 

Articulation and noognllioa of print- 
ed wMde, intprovemeat in, 20; 
and oomprebeailon, 26; and late 
in ^eot leadiosi 27. 

Aeatgnmotita, Importanee of can In 
uakins, 121; miugettiona lot def- 
init«, 122; In iUustnitiTe leeeon, 
148; in dramatiaation, 163; i^wel- 
mea for nJational thinking, 176. 

Association of meanioci. in memo- 
riling, 91. 

Attidmnent. variability in tlM Inter- 
mediate gradw, 60; variability in 
upper gndee, 74. 

AudieQoe reading, ae an aim, 8S; in 
the primary gradee, JS7; in the in- 
tMmedialc grade*, 71, 72; in the 
upper grades, 78; (ypsa, 109-110; 
books for, 105, 106. 



BamM Pritntr, 170. 

Banu Saeond Raadtr, SS, 960. 

JSarr Diaenotti* Tnl in AnMriean 

Bittary, 181. 
Spinning stage, proUflms of, 88. * 
"BdlB, Tbe," Toaabakor lenom oni 

Poe's, 1»7. 
BlaoU>oard steps, 41. 4aL 
Bobbitt, Tnnklln. quoted, 87*, 93, 

74, TIL 
Boleoius, TBmm. u., 88, ISS, IM^ 

189, 103, 333. 
Bolenio* Readen testa, 26S. 
Boyt' and Oirit' Rtaim, SS, ISO, 

186, 189, 103, 223, 263. 
BrigBi and Coflman, llfi, UO. 151, 

103. 
Bryant, Baia Cone, qooted, IBS. 
Burgen Scale, for measuring abilltr 

In sUent-readIng, 2aa 
Buswell, Dr., upon relatka betweea 

oral Hid Blcot reading, 10. 

Cards, flaah-. SO. 314; foe phnue- 

flashing, 56; thitd-grado drill, Xt 

-206; paragraph, 214. 
Cautions, in matter of derelopinc 

appiedatliMt 86. 
Cedar Bapids rileat.nadini esec^ 

'es.209. 
Central thought, tnlning to PMP. 

193. 
Cbartere, W. W., 81, 139. 
CkSdren't Cltunm in Dramatie 

Form, 106, 106. 
Cbubb, Ferdvai, quoted. 70, 80. 
Cobb, Irvin, quoted, 138. 
Class use, Ixuka tor extcmdva rewS- 

tog by gradee, 140. 
ClaadfiaatiOD of silent-CMding !«•• 

IS, 118; ipedal, 384. 
ConuDUoity lite, mtdlog* In, 77. 
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npidity, 16; and artiouUtton, 37; 



empliBdi In Moond and tUid 
■nule^ 00: )d*n* tor Improving, 
168; three main tormi of, 173; an 
eipeiimeat in (MtiuJ, 174: pupiU' 
iliffioultiesli),lTS;otoTvnintioci, 
minins in, 183; ot wotdt ftnd 
phr*Mi, leaaoD to teat »nd develop< 
210; meuune of, 220, 230, 33S, 
33a, 341, 243. 277. 
ConfuiloD, due to hllure In reooBni- 

tl0Q,S. 

Content, mblema ecmiwnfaK, 8; 



Content leMona, eompuid wtt^ 

tnioinc leeaoM, 161. 
Contenl-vBlue> ■'»w»'«ini mfttailal 

for, 76. 
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Im leeaoue, 161. 
Couttie'e adleDtTiMlinc ttat, 31, 230. 
Critvioo (or ehoodng Uteniy nnite, 

70. 
OuuulatlTe sbuy, Um, 173. 
Cnrreot sveate, 77. 
Curve* of progreee In r»te — Qrijr, 

Cburtk, and BtBTnb, 23: O'Biina. 

33; ilpiifioaiuie of Onr'e, 69; dg- 

Diflouioe o( O'Brien'!, 78. 
"CutMip itoiy," tlia, 108. 

"Dirftodita." Wotdnrortli'B. 03. 
Deflnite anignmenta, ausgeetloiiJ 

upon makinil, 122. 
I>ev^piiii; appreciation, laneMl lus- 

Eestions upon, 66. 
DlSeNiuieai between oral and dlent 

roadinE, 117; individual, 60, 28Z; 

In rural Bchods, Individual, 2M. 
Difficulty, and amount, of literary 

aelectioni, 70. 
Dime-novel age, the, 130. 
DIrectioa aenteocea, for aUent read- 
ins ai aeat work, 16B. 
Dramatic audienoe reading, 100. 
DiBmatiaation, ^<oblema in ailent 

nodins, 162; value oi; 1S8. ' ' s 



witli, 148. 
Drill itotk in tbird-cisda ailoit read- 
lng,mDUvalad,204;onwcnda,213; 
on phiaaea, 60. 161, 213. 

Earhart, LIda B., qooted, SO. 

Bariy primer tnetbods, 80. 

Eighth grade, problem slent-readlng 
leaoDt, 136, 149; Iceaoo in out- 
Unln^ 187; reading eierciee in hie- 
tory, 181: ailent mtdiog In gram- 
mar exerdaea, 182; bo<^ lor 
aUent reading, 180, 142; poenw to 
memoriae, B6. 



163. 
Quphada on deivdo;rfng qMed aiMl 

improving oomprehenaion, 00, 

where to be placed in ailent te«d- 

lag,110. 
Enrironmeat, introduetory readini 

matter rdatad to the ohild'a, 4fi. 
EiTora, typee in oral reading, 63. 
Examination, Hagger^-Notmaii 

reading, 243, 244. 
Ezperitnent, In faotual oomprebat- 

don, an, 174; in reUtiou to lata 

and oomprehenaion, 16. 
Expodtlon, m 
E^prt ' 



thiid gradea, 60; In middlQ and 
upper gradea, 66, 74; Uit <rf booka 
for daaa ttae in, 140. 

Eye-movamenta, importaooa of, 0; 
good and bad contimated, 8; illua- 
trationi of, 10, 11, 12, 13; and 
reedlog in relation to, 3fi. £3; dev^- 
opment of proper habits, &S, 162. 

Eye-pauM, or Siatian, 7, 6, 11. 

Eye-voice apan, the, 12-14. 

Factor* affecting ailent reading, 10; 
In tbe development of speed, 20, 

Factual oomprehenaioii. an experi- 
ment in, 174, 

E^totual quaetiona, 172, 

Fallura to awakm appreojatko, 
OMiaeacl, 80. 



fifth Bnd«, iUuBtratJye «D«nt-re*d- 
iag leawns In. 12S. 165, 186, 193; 
book for Bilent--reiidmg leMODt, 
141; illurtrative problema, 144; 
mleotr reading Mst of rate and oom- 
preheiuion in, 274. 

Fint grade, Bilent Teading in the 
58; Praney-Skeel group teet for 
txteosuring reading vooabui&iy in, 
240. 

Fixation, or ej'e-pauBe, 7, 8, 11. 

FotTQulation of protJems, impor- 
tant of, 123. 

Fourth grade, ndieally different 
methods in, 04; a dramatio buiU- 
enee^eadlng lesaon in, 106; iUua- 

' tntjve ailentr-reading leaaoiu in, 
126, 12tl, 167. 164. 1S4, 289; iUus- 
ttstive problams, 141; illustratioa 
of cuttings, oppoaite ISO; ailent- 
reoding teat in, 265; clsaeea ie~ 
grouped tor reading, 288. 

Freeman, F. N., <iuoted, 26, 44. 

Game, drill, 206. 

Gardeovitle Sobool, St. Louia, re- 
sult* of uw of t«ata, 264. 

General method, of appredfttlan 
IsMon, 61. 

Get^caphy, sileDt'ieading Inaon Id 
Biith gnwle, ISO. 

Or&dea, probtems in second and third, 
54; ^ent readine In Drat and Ba»- 
and, 68; exteoaive reading in seo- 
ond and third, 59; eiteonve read- 
ing in middle and uppar, 66; van- 
ftbihty in reading attainment in 
upper, 74; boolu for class-room 
use in extensive ralent reading, 
140; Hagger^-Noonan teat tor 
primary, 242. 

182. 
Gray, C. T., quoted, 30. 
Gray oral-readbg test, 219. 
Gray Bilent-Reading Testa. 234. 
Gniy, Dr. William S., quoted, 23, 4S, 

62, 60. 64, 112, 114, 293. 
Group reading, ise; spedal ^ans for, 

lea. 

Gnmp TeeU, 263. 
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OnMip mxk. In maUng ptuB^sph 

hradings, 100. 
Grouping, spedal, 2S5. 
Group-lo-group audience reading, 

101; recitation, 103. 

Haggerty-Noonan reading examine* 

lion. 242, 244. 
HaliburtOQ and Smith, refwred to, 

87, 00, 09. 
Headings, th»Hhe and matehing, 

100; tialoing in reading oewspo- 

per, IH. 
Eeacbig — reading teeta, 223. 
History, silenC reading exeraue in, 181, 
HoUey sentence vooabutary loale, 

249. 
HoUm Primtr, 170. 
Hoin, Ernest, referred to, 117. 
How I Killed a Bear," WanMS*!; 



Slustnited aodtenoe feading, 108. 

Illustrating nursery rhymea, diree- 
tions for, 207. 

niustiation, ssleotion cd units suit- 
able for. 161. 

Illustrations, types of, 147; pnrposea 
of. 147; oorrdated with drawing, 
148. 

Illuatntlous made by gnmps of pu- 
pils, reproductions, opposite 160. 

niuatralive silent-reading lessons, 
125, 128, 131, 135. 

Importance of or^ reading, in the 
tower grades, 33. 

Improvement, Uirou^ Use of tests, 
264. 

ImpTDving oomprehensian, plans for, 
168. 

Increase ot rate, re-re*dli^ tor, 161, 
100; devices for, 161-168; O'Brien's 
types of training for, 167. 

Individual and group-icading, 166- 
159. 

Individu^ differences, 69, 282; la 
rural aohoolB, 894. 

Individual needs, grouping by, 70, 



iMBvidtiii IWi, 3S4. 

Iiifonii«tion>l iii»t«Tl«l, 67, 77, 173. 
haul Ipaeoli, ths natunl t«0id«n(7 



IntenMlng bo<^ for boyi, IMa n- 

pwted by UiiMt dtlH. 1S9. 
lotamt, pioblam of BMiiuiiiB, ^ 
Intennedlato and Upp«r Oikdaa, 
t«»nhing fMitini In, U> 



, 70, 77;niiiu>iurirfwort:tD tcKdt- 
Ing TfxIiTn. 71; Utoatura ohoMQ 

' for, 70; Hattertr nftding azam- 
liwdoDa for, 348; TaiiabiUty In, 

saa. 

Iowa Qtr iUaot nadlni oeralaaa. 



Jnkfau, FratMM, nir«n«d to, 2S, 80. 
iaom vooabulaiT tost, 222. 
Judd, Chariw H., 0, 16, 60, llC, 1», 
358,283,203. 



IjanguaaB BaepODM Caids, SOS. 
LtMtoru in wmmunitg and not 
K/k, 77, 288. 

libnxy, na* of room, 15B. 

IMeaiag powen, how to teat, S 

Una, of poama (or msmoir work, 93 1 

of booka for croup-to-snnip audi- 

•OM reading, lOfi; of bookn moat 

I ixqmlar with boya, 130; of books 

^ for elaM usa In eiteiuire leadiog, 

140; of aelMtioDB for lileiit read- 

ing, amoBed bjr grades, 142. 

literature, appreeiBlion of, 6; abaoe 

of, in Intarmadiata giadea, 76. 

McCall, Wflliam A., referred to, 241. 
McMuiry, F. M., quoted, 134. 
"Magia Maak, The," 274. 
"Man without a Country, The," 

Hale's, 13S. 
Moaning, eiiweaauia In Sist grade, 

S3i anodatloQ of, 01; tralnlui to 

gratp M wn t i al , 193. 



MeaaaMBWDt. Huiw tteaay d. 

33a 

Meaaoring rtmfipt ^ttwwirfnfij 230, 380^ 
33fi. 238, 341, 243. 277. 

Maaaurlng rate, 237. 23S, 238, 376. 

Meaauiing underatanding of asB" 
teneea, ThomdikB aoale, 240. 

Uemorlaation, 8a BO: Uata <rf poema 
tor, 98. 

Mwria FowA Btadtr, 1S3. 

Mmria Printr, the, 43, 44. 

MMhod, eariy phmer, 30; of apin»> 
elation lenos, 84; in tj»mM»ig po- 
etry, referenoea (or, 87; In leadiini 
menoriatng, 90; memoriaing, ooo- 
traated, 01; combined, 02. 

Monroe, W. B., referred to, 20, 178, 
2fi9. 

Monroe Btandardiaed Qeneral Sur- 
rey Silent^Readbg Tarta, 235. 

Monroe Btandardiaed Reading Teata, 
306. 

Mother-Oooae type of primer, 43. 

Motivated drill work in nJlBnt-rewt 
ing, third grade, 304. 

Motivation, 4. 

National life, reading* in, 77. 
tfatural UMod Primtr, 42. 
Natarcl iltOiad Readm, B8. 

Nature of appreciation, the, SI. 
Nature phenomena, a^ivalatloD of, 

S4, 
Nowapapv hnuMngi, tinning la 

reading, 100. 
Newspapen, olan eKendee with, 101. 
Norms, nompariKia ot rate, 21. 
Notes, making runmng, 180. 
Nursery-rhyme type of primer, 43. 
Nursery ^ymea, diiecUoni for U- 

luatratlng. 207. 

O'Brien, Dr. John A.', oondudoni as 
to Blleat of Inoreaaed ^leed upon 
oompreheoaion, 18; quotad, 72, 
lfl7. 

One-word respooae oarda, 205. 

Oral and aileDt reading, rolatioa be- 
tween, 15; relative value of, 33; 
essential diSerenoea between, 115, 



Onl ezwdn In En^idi, 182. 

OnJ readinB, a slowei pracesa than 
ijlont, 24: Importance of, in lower 
Kradea, 33 1 poetry, 36i social Talue 
of, 36; orrors in, S3; typ« of, 56, 
99; in the intermediate Eradea, 70, 
in tlie upper giadee, 77; 
phaslaof, 114. 

Oral-reading stage, the, 62. 

Oral reading test, Giay'B, 210. 

Orgaoiaation, tn^inipg in oompr^ 
hnudoii of, 183-106. 

Outline, specimen d, 193. 

OutUnsi. 184. 187. 

Over^mpbaua of oral reodfaig, 114. 

Paraenph cards, 214. 

Paragraph headings, making and 

matching, 190. 
Parker. S. C. referred to, 91, 
Pausee per line, 9. 
Perception in reading, Tisual, 27. 
Fersiiective view of whole poem, 87. 
Phonetie rules, 212. 
Phomc drill, the danger in, 51. 
Phonics, 40-61. 
Phrai».aBehin8. 56. 161, 213. 
Phrases, drill on, 213. 
Hntner, R., referred to, 28. 
Plans, for the rilent-Feading lesson, 

119; for crouping, 1S6; for im- 

ino%Fing oomprehendoQ, 168. 
PoNns, in Old reading, 3B ; studied by 

parta, 88; for memory work, lists 

of. 93. 
Poetry, the teaching of, 87. 
Poor method in silent icaditig, 129. 
Poor reading hatnts, the result of 

undemrable type ttf leosoua ki 

school, 113. 
Pressey'Skeel croup test. Erst grade, 

240, 262. 
Pretense oards, 205. 
Primary stage, the, 68. 
Primary grades. Hagcc^^-NooDUl 

test for, 242. 
Primer, the simple^tory, 40. 
Primer methods, 30. 
Primert. summary of oonoIuslonB 

Tegarding. 44. 
Problems in reading instruetion, 2; 



lEX SOS 

of the beginning stage, 38; of seo- 
ond and third grades. 54; obaMO- 
teristia of good. 120; formulated 
by pupils, 123; illustrative state- 
ment of, 131; solution, 132. 

FrognntBt BoaA to RmdinQ, 41. 

Pronunciation, ten pbonetio rules of, 
212. 

I^oportioti of time, given to rilent 
reading, 116-116. 

PupOs, formulation of problenU bur, 
123. 

Purposes of training lesaotl, 161. 

Quostions, difficultice in formulatinc 



Questions and answ 

with oriticdam, 260, 271. 
Questions in reading t«ata, soora 

values of, 273; specimen oompra- 

henmoQ, 277. 
Queatianc, problem and factual, 1301 

Rapidity and oomprriienmon, 18. 

Bate, and comprehension, 18. 18; of 
reading, atandards in, 20; of ^ent 
reading, 10; and artioulation, 27; 
in oral reading, 62, 221; dericet 
for inoreadng, 161-168; reread- 
ing for increase of, 186; meth- 
ods of measuring, 227, 235, 238, 
276. 

Hate norms, oanparisoni of the O'Bri- 
, Gray, Courtis, and Starch, 21. 

Heading tO pupil*, IIQ. 

Reading aUlity, individual dUfer- 

Readmg tests, 217; seleotioD of, 253; 

score value of queationa in, 273; in 

rural sohoda, 270 ; in •Boond-grade, 

290. 
Readino-IAtenaart Primtr, the, 40. 
Recall, afl a factor in memoridng, 02. 
Reccads, time on reading outside of 

Mdtktion, 166. 
Hed-blooded material, value of, 13S. 
Hegresmve movements, of the eys, 9. 
Helataou between oaX and silant 

reading, 8, 15. 26, 33. 
Relational questions, proper state- 

meat of, I7S. 



pupil* in. aoa. 

Kemedlal inrtruatkMi, 2B3. 
Remedial tnlning work, type* of, 

312. 
Bemedlal tavatment, suaeatad by 

itudr of taaU, 2SS. 
Repraaentotion, pioblemi erf iUuitn- 

tive, 147. 
Reproduotiaa and •Hent mdias, 

171. 
Be-nadinit, tor inoreaaa of nta, 166; 

verifying aiiBwen by osretul, 178. 
Beeulls in readini, mcore HBtisfaatory 

in prinuiy than in middle and 

upper Bradea, 1. 
RhyUiminl moraneDt, of the eye In 

readiDB,9. 
"Rip Van Winkle" an iUuatnted 

elg^tli-grade lesson, 149. 
Btcertida Btadtra, 88. 
Rinrrtide Primer, the, 40, 44. 61. 
Baersidt First Reader, the, SI. 
Ritertidt Foarth Btader, 136, 1S4, 

205, 






1,128. 



Boom, BpeciBi grouping within a, 286. 
Room library, uae of, 169. 
Run, H. O., referred to, 274. 
Rulea of proaunoiatian, iistini woids 

aooording to phonetio, 212. 
Rural schools, use of reading teats in, 

379; iadlvidual diSerenoee In. 294. 

81. Loui«, Course of etudy in reading, 

36, eo, 110. 114; report <^ school 

survey, 16, 63, IIX 
Scale, of reading ability for Brat four 

grades, 208. 
Scale, Holley lentenae vooabular;, 

the, 249. 
Soale. Thomdike-MoC*ll. the, 24a 
Scalee, Thomdike visual vocabularir, 

246. 
Bdunidt, W. A., referred to, & 
Bcdmiitt, Clara, referred to, 292. 
Score values of questions, bi reading 



Seat wok, 109. 

Seoond fcmde, deot leading in, 68; 
exteatfve reading in, 59: impro- 
vised silait-reading test in, 259. 

Seeond and third gradee, main prob- 
lcoisin,fi4. 

Seoond-giade danea ^letnally 
grouped for leading, 3901 

Seleetlon o( potnu, the. 97. 

SeleotloDa for nlent ibmUiui. ar- 
ranged br gradea, 142. 

Sentenoe vooabolaiy •oalo, HoDay, 
240. 

Sertea, o( fifth-ipade dUot leading 
lesBMi*, lUuatrallTO, 12S: of ei^th- 
grade redtatlons, I3S. 

Seventb-vade, dlent^eadlag teasinis 
in, 131, 151, 197; atudy of m- 
groupiog ol two elassM In. 285; 
books for sUsnt reading liMsiiin. 
141; illustrative 'proUona, 14G; 
poeraa to meniarise, 90. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore, nature snrisa, 
104. 

Silent reading, 68; importanos em- 
phasiied, 2; exerdsee in latest 
type, 204; Cedar Rapide and Iowa 
aty, eieroise* in. 209 ; rate of, 19 ; 
should iKedommate in the middle 
gradee, 64; trauting in, 68, 130; 



extensive, 74: 
i^ven to, 115; 



proportion of tima 
method, more than 
. 117; group work 
155; individual. 167; and re- 
produotdqu, 171; in grammar ex- 
•reises, 182; factors in testing, 234; 
Monroe, teats in, 225; Bur ge e * 
eoale for measoring ability in, 
230; Qxty, teat« in, 234; Courtia-* 
teat in, 236; improvised teat, for 
•eoond grade, 259; fourth-grade 
test, 265 ; rate and oomi^tfieosioD, 
afth.«rBde teat in, 274. 
ilent-reading leeaona, in primal 
grades, 58, 169. 207, 209; olassfiad, 
118; third gmde,204;fourtlt grade, 
125, 126, 157, t««; fifth grade. 138, 
186. 192; sixth grade, 174, ISO, 
186, 189, 198, 200; iilusliativa, 
seventh grade, 131, 161, 197; 
mustntiv«, eij^th pade. 136, 



149, 187; in Beomipby, 180; in 
hifltory. 181; O'Brien'*, 187; « " 
tioDB, by gndea, 142. 

KniplA^toiy primer, the, 40. 

Kxth gnde, ulent-rwd^ lencaiB, 
174, ISO. 1S6. 189, 198, 200; study 
of IndividuBl ^erenwe, 282; 
books for aileDt-readmg leasons, 
141; iUuBtratlTe problenu, 14fii 



Skimming, 166. 
Blow-approach primen, 41, 42. 
Social studies, directions tor ilhift- 

trating, 208. 
Sodsl value of oral leading. 36. 82. 
Socialized study and recitation, 37. 
Span, eye-voiee. analyma of, 14. 



^)eed, and oomix^ension, experi- 
ment in obaerring, 17; O'Brien's 
oonduaons as to effect of tnoreiued 
speed. 18; lactora in the develop- 
ment of, 20; development of, ii 
the upper grades, 72; O'Brien' 
tJiree types of faining for, 167. 

Stages of development in reading 
ability. 3. 

Standards in rate of reading, 20. 

Btandardiiad tests, studies of the 
rasulta of use. 264. 

Star^ Daniel, referred to. 236. 

Steps in illustrating reading lenons. 
148. 

Stories, direotiona for iUustradng, 



StudtM in Baading, 88. 

Study, and reading, the doM relation 
between, fi, 6S; ukd silent reading, 
130. 

Suggestions, on developing appreoia- 
tion, 86; on when to nse oral or 
silent reading method. 118. 

Sununary, of oDndutiona regarding 
primers. 44 ; npper.grade wcvk, 78. 

Summan Primtr, the, 46. 

Surrey, St. Louis, 16, 63, 1 12; Cleve- 
land, 18. 

SusHllo, Houy, quoted, 34, 



TMuAino of Beadvtg, the, 122. 

Tailing the itoiy, 171. 

Testing, in oial and nlent reading, 
3; silent-reading, faoton in. 224; 
reading, summary of oonclusions, 
278. 

Taste, use in improving reading. 317; 
of ^ent reading. neoesdV of using 
several, 226; Haggerty-Noooan, 
242; vooBbulary, 222, 243, 246, 
249; Fressey-Sked, 249; reading, 
oomparisNi of, 263; improvised 
flilent-reading, for second-grade, 
269; Bolenlus, 263; fourtli-gtade 
silent-reading, 266, 272; score 
values of questions in reading, 
273; of rate and eomprehensian, 
fifth-grade silent-reeding, 274; in 
rural acboola. reading, 279; in seo- 
ond-grade, 290; lists of, 217-219. 

Thinking, in reading and study, 178. 

Third grade, extensive reaiting in, 
CO ; motivated drill work in silent 
reading in, 204. . 

Thomdike, E. L.. 173. 178. 

Thomdike scale, tlie, 240. 

Thought units, increasingly largw, 
«1. 

Time limit, reading under a. 163. 

Timing the pupil's reading, 166. 

Too-slow group, the, 60. 

Topioal audience reading, 107. 

Topical outline, 186. 

Tosia, directions for constructing, 
208. 

Trabue, M. R.. quoted, 248. 

Training, for speed, O'Brien's three 
types of, 167; in relational think- 
ing, 176; in comprehension of or- 
ganiaation, 1S3. 

Truning eierdsee in silent reading 
in geography, 179. 

Ttwning leasona in mlent reading, 
161. 

Types, of oral reading, 66, 90; of 
comprehension reading, 172; of 
Silent-Reading Exerdaes, Latest, 
2M ; of retnedial training work, 212. 



Uogndad toom, the nadins piob- 

lam, 202. 
Unit! wltkble for flliutralJoo, ISl. 
Upper Qntdca, the. 72, 78; Hbc- 



243. 



a fm^^crria^ 



Value, nbdve, of onl ud aOeiit 

T«*diiic 33; of quMtiou in More, 

273. 
Values, empha^ on the major, OS, 

119. 
VariabUlt;, In aU«IameDt, 74; In 

btermsdiate giadea, 282. 
VsifylDf Muwan, by oareful n- 



Vooabulaiy, pioblmia ooooaniing, 
4; in primary Biadee, 34, 61; word' 
study for jarmidaa, 66; tnunini 
lanoni in, IDA-SOS; KTOirth 
through experienoe, 195; problem 
leanna, 196. 198; ksIm and testa 
— Jonea, 222; Hassarty, 248; 
Thoradike, 240; Boiler, 249; 
Preouy, 249. 

Voeabulatlea, building 19, 2K 

Vooaliiation, 26. 

Vocation^ interest, 77. 

Voice, liDpravanent in dsb at, S7.' 



Word study, ^stematia, 06, IDS. 
Wotdt, meanioffi of, 177. 
Written reproduotioD, 171. 

Yearbook*, of National Society foe 
study of edueatJon. referred to, 0. 
1«. 32, 4S, ^ 72, 209, 223. 



RIVERSIDE 
TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION 

General Bdacational Theory 



History of Education 

THE HISTOItr OP EDUCATION. 

Br £. p. Cu»nL«. 
A BRIEF HISTORT OP EDUCATION. 

Bj E. P. CuBknuy. 

READtNGS IN THE HISTORT OF EDUCATION. 

By E, P. CuiMum. 



Administration and Sajtervision of School! 

HEALTHFUL SCHOOLS! HOW TO BUILD, EQUIP, AND MAIN 
TAIN THEM. 

By M*T Avua, J. F. Willuiu, H.D., Uninnltj of andniutl, lari T. D 
Wood, A.U., H.D., Tuchen Collefe, Coliuibit Unlnniiy. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINI8TBATION. 



RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION. 

Bj E. P. ConcBLav. 
HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Bt E. B. HoAO. M.D-, and L. M. Thuah, Ldnd SttnlgTd Jndor Utim^ 

MEASURING THE RESULTS OP TEACHINa 
Bf V. S. Uotma, UshwiilT of IlUoidi. 



EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. 
Bt W. S. MomciB, J. C. DsVan, Kiaw SUM Nota 



CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL. 

By J. B. Suu, Lalind SUnford Junior UtiivcrmilT, 
A HANDBOOK FOR RURAL SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Bj N. D. SHoVAL-m, Wuhiniton Suu Nomil School. 
THE HTCIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. 

Bj L. M. TaiuAH. 
THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. 

By L. M. Tbiuah. 

T«t Mitcrijil lor th* Meuurcnnil of InlcUicmca. Rgcoid BooklaU lor tba 

UfiiHimnent of lolelligencQ. 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Bt L. U. TnHAH. 



Mtthodt of Teaching 



»OW TO TEACH THE FUNDAMENTAL SUBJECTS. 

By C. N. Kbhdall and G. A. Miiiicii. 
HOW TO TEACH THE SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Bt C H. Khsall ud G. A, Miiicic, 
SILENT AND ORAL READING. 

Br C. B. Stohi. 
THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTABT SCHOOL. 

Bt G. H. TkArroN, Stale Nonul Sdnml, Uukaio, Uinnuott. 
TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Bt T. J. Woom*, UDiTcnily oC GMi^Eia. 



Secondary Edacation 



THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Bt Ckahus Swaih Thohai. 
PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

By Alecakdh Ihclib, Hvnrd Umnislr. 
PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Bt David Shuuxh, ColnmUi UdIichIct. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 



Balktlotial t-h^"" !, tninlng fn, 176. 

Relktioiuhlp betWMU wonla, drill of 

pupil* Id, 302. 



Remedial tnlning work, type* of, 
312. 

, RiBlBBtad by 



KepreaMitetion, probtemi of iUuitnt- 

tive, 147. 
Reproduotloa mod lilent readins, 

171. 
Be-iendlait, for Inoraaaa of nte. 106 ; 

verifying aniwen by oareful, 178. 
Beaulta In readins. more aatisfuitorj' 

upper Bradsa, 1, 
Rby thmloal movKoeot, of the eye in 

Teodiog, 9. 
"Rip Von Winkle" an iUuMnted 

eighth^irwle leoon, 149. 
Raeraidt Beadart, S8. 
Rwerridt Primer, the, 40, 44, 01. 
RiMTtidt Firat Rtader. the, 01. 
Bwtrmde Fourth Reader, 120, 104, 

206. 



Room, Bpecdal grouping within », 285. 
Room library, use of, 159. 
Rugg, H. O., referred to, 274. 
Rulei of pronunoialiaii, lifting words 

according to pbonetiD, 212. 
Rural aohooU, use of reading teats in, 

379; individual diffatenoea in, 2S4. 

St. Loula, Course of itudy in reading, 
8S, 00, 110, 114; report of school 
survey, 10,63,112. 

Scale, of reading ability for fiiat four 

gradea, 203. 
Scale, HoUey sentcnoa vocabulary, 

the, 249. 
Scale. Thomdike-MoCaU, Qm, 24a 
Bcalea, Thocndike viaoal voosbulaiy, 

24S. 
Schmidt, W. A., referred to, 8. 
Schmitt. Clan, referred tcs 292. 
Soore valuee of questions, in reading 



Seat««k.lOB. 

aaooad pade, daot Madin< in, 58; 
ertendva lotding in. 68; fanpto- 
viaed ailenb.reading teat in, 259. 

Seoond and third gradea, main pi^^ 
lams in, H. 

Second-grade dansa ^tadaUy 
pwiped for iwiiliin. 3901 

Selection of poeou. the, 97. 

Selections foz Blent readlnib ar- 
ranged by vadea, 142. 

Sentence vocabi^aiy aoklot HalUv, 
24S. 

Serin, of fifth-grade tSen/t reading 
leiMona,aiuatrative,12S;ofei|^lh- 
grade redtatloiu, 13A. 

Seventh-grade, silant-reading teastHia 
In, 131, 161, 197; study of re- 
gFouping of two claasea in, 286; 
books for aOant reading 1— miB, 
141; illustrative 'probkco^ 146; 
poems to memoriis, 90. 

Sharp, Dallaa Lore, nature Kslea, 
104. 

Silent i«adlnB, 68; importanoa *m- 
phasiied, 2; ezercisea In lataot 
type, 204; Cedar Rapid* and Iowa 
City, exerdaea in, 209; rate of, 19; 
should [ondominate in tlie middl* 
gradea, 04; training in, 68, 130; 
extendve, 74; proportion of tim* 
ipven to, 116; method, mora than 
training eierdseB, 117; group work 
in, 16S; individual. 157; and n»- 
productiSn, 171; in grammar es- 
erdaes, 163; tactora in t«atang, 234; 
Monroe, teats in, 22S; Burgeaa 
scale for meaBuiing at^ty to, 
230; Gray, tMtg in. 234; Courtia*a 
teat in, 230; impnivised t«at, tar 
■eoond grade, 269; fourth-^wle 
teat, 266; rat« and oomprdkanmoD, 
fifth-grade teat in, 274. 

Silent-reading leasous, in primary 
grades, 66, 109, 207. 209;olaB8fied, 
118; third grade, 204;tourth grade, 
126. 12S, 167. IM: fifth grade. 128. 
185, 192; sixth grade, 174. ISO, 
180, 180, 198, 200; iUustiative. 
aeventh srede, 131, 161, 107; 
Illustntive, eighth grade, 136, 



